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I. THE EMERGENCE! 


My grandfather, and my father also, told me this story. My father 
knew all of these stories. Only a few, even among the old people, know 
them. 

It used to be that no one lived here. This story lived down under 
the earth. All the people lived down under the earth. There were a 
great many of them — all kinds of people. Some were bad people. 
The younger people were very bad; they paid no heed to anyone; they 
cared for no one. Perhaps the old men would defecate; the young 
people would collect the excrement of others, mix their own with this 
and smear it over the old people. Of such nature were the bad people, 
and they were numerous. The chief deliberated about it all the time. 
He thought he would move away to some other place. He wished to 
go up to the next world. He told his neighbor chief, this one, his neigh- 
bor, and so on. All collected at one place. His people — all of them 
smoking together the while — asked him: ‘Now what shall we do? 
Why did you wish us to assemble here at your house ?” — “Our children 
are very bad; they give heed to no one. They are bad all the time. 
They play tricks, too; they kill the old people. They use dead men’s 
bones and bones [? quills] of the porcupine. They take the bone of a dead 
man, put power of some kind into it, then make you sick throughout 
your entire body so that you die.” 

That is why they did not like their old abode and decided to move. 
“Well, where are we going to move?”? — “I think we should go to 
another place. I do not know how far this sky is from us. Perhaps 
some one will hunt for the entrance — it is through it that the air comes.” — 
“All right; we shall try.”” Next day, they decided to try. The chiefs 
met for a big ceremony, all joining in it. Pungya,? a stick used in praying, 
represented the lightning. He’awi, Dove, started first. The chief said to 
him: “Go hunt for me that entrance. I think there is an entrance 
somewhere. Find it, and we shall move.” He flew away to seek it. 
He soared round and round, hunting for the entrance. He could not 
find it anywhere. He was very tired and returned almost dead. He was 
unable to find it. Dove is strong; Ke’la, “dog bird’? [Desert sparrow 
hawk], is stronger still, and he went to search for the entrance. He 
went up higher, then round and round, hunting for it. He could not 
find it. He became very tired and returned without finding it. Next 


1 Compare Cushing, F. H., Origin Myth from Oraibi. JAFL 36:163—170, 
1923; Voth, H.R., The Traditions of the Hopi, 10—26. Field Columbian 
Mus. Pub. 96, 1905; Stephen, A. M., Hopi Tales. JAFL 42:3—10, 1929; 
Parsons, E. C., Tewa Tales. MAFLS XIX, 169—175, 1926. 

2? The usual term for the altar as a whole. The informant means that 
at the altar they prayed to Lightning. Possibly this was the Flute ceremony. 
— E.C.P. 
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time, the chimney-swallow, which is very strong and fast, attempted 
it. He hunted for the entrance. He, too, was unable to find it. As 
he turned back, he felt a current of cool air. He went in the direction 
whence it came, then thither and yon, but he could not find the entrance. 
This was the third attempt. Now came the last one. Mu’tcani [North- 
ern shrike], a very bad bird, was the fourth to make the attempt. 
The chief said to it: ‘Now you try to find the entrance for me. If you 
succeed, we shall move.’’ All the while, Shrike knew where it was. 
He is a large bird. He is very strong, too. He soared away a piece, 
then flew straight up. The chief told him to hunt for the entrance, 
and he would find it somewhere. ‘‘All right; I shall try,” he said. He 
knew where the entrance was. He did not hunt around for it; he merely 
flew straight up. Soon he flew out; he knew where the opening was; 
he was the only one who did know where it was. That is how he came 
out. It was dark where he came out and very cold. He saw a little 
stick and perched on it. He looked around in search of some one. Soon 
he saw a fire to the northeast, a very small fire. He went closer to 
view it. “I guess some one lives over there,” he said to himself. He 
flew away toward it. He was soon close to it. There was a little house 
and a little field with very high corn in it. The corn-field was a very 
small place. A small watch-tower was nearby from which some one 
was watching the fire. The watcher was sitting with his back to the 
fire, eating green corn. Soon Shrike went by, flying slowly. He was 
soon close to the man; the man did not hear him. Shrike came up to 
him, stood there and asked him: “‘Who are you living here ?”” The man 
turned round suddenly, saw Shrike and started up to get something. 
There was close by him a mask which he had taken off and left near 
him. He stretched himself out for it but could not reach it to put it 
on. “Oh, my! Oh, my!” he said. After a while, “That is all right,”’ he 
said. “Oh my! Oh, my!” Then again: ‘That is all right. I did not 
know you were coming.” It was Ma’cawa.! “‘Where did you come from ?” 
— “From over there.” — “All right; you outwitted me. I cannot put 
on my mask. I did not know you were coming. It is all right, it makes 
no difference. Sit down! Sit down!” His mask was a large one with 
only a little hair on it and with big eyes. In case he hears some one, they 
do not catch him for he frightens them. He soon gave Shrike something 
to eat. He had watermelon, muskmelon, pumpkin, and squash to eat. 
He gave Shrike a great many things to eat. The bird got his fill. 
Ma’cawa took the pipe and tobacco from Shrike, smoked it, and 
handed it back. When Ma’cawa had given Shrike something to eat, 
Shrike took the pipe, put in the tobacco, took four puffs and handed 
the pipe to Ma’cawa. Ma’cawa took four puffs and gave it back 


14 =u in but. 
a = a in at. 
1* 
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to him. (This pipe-smoking rite is called ikwa'tci, my friend.) ‘“Ikwa’- 
tci,”’ said Ma’cawa as he gave the pipe to Shrike; Shrike said “‘ikwa’- 
tci”” as he handed it to Ma’cawa. When this had been done, Ma’- 
cawa asked, “Whence came you? Perhaps you are looking for 
something. I have never heard of you. I live alone.’ — ‘‘Yes, I came 


out of the earth.” — “Is that true?” — ‘‘Yes, I came out of the earth.” 
— “Oh! I heard before this that some people live down in the earth.” — 
“That is where I came from.’’ — “What has happened there?” — ‘“‘A 


great deal of trouble. The chief said to me, ‘Look for the entrance.’ 
I did not know where the entrance was. All tried to find it, and all 
failed. I found it and came out, far away to the southwest. I looked 
and looked around and saw a light up here. Thus I came out and found 
you.” — “Yes, you found me; you outwitted me.’’ — “So many people, 
a great many people, especially the young people, pay no heed to anyone, 
they respect noone. They are continually fighting and killing and causing 
sickness. They are always doing medicine-man tricks, always planning 
how to make some one sick. They get the power, then pass it on to 
another. No one cares for the consequences of his act. Should a man 
meet a girl, he will take her away with him to have intercourse with 
her. There is too much sickness and trouble. The chief does not like 
this state of things. That is why he told us to hunt for this entrance. 
I found it.” — “All right; you outwitted me. You saw my mask; 
I could not reach it. That is how you outwitted me. If I had heard 
you coming I should have put on my mask, and your people would 
not be able to get out. But I failed to have my mask, and you have 
won from me.” (Shrike also has a mask. It is a very brilliant bird but 
an evil one.) “I do not say now that your people cannot come out. 
When you go down, tell the people to come out, you have outdone me. 
I shall give you my land. When your people come out, let me know. 
Some one is living over there. I heard them and put on my mask; then 
no one came here.’’ — “All right.’’ — ‘Tell them I say it will be all 
right to come out here. When you come out, send me word.” 

Shrike had had good things to eat; he was happy and started back. He 
came down. All this while, the people had been singing. A bird went up 
after him. He was up five or ten minutes; he became very tired; he 
came down rapidly and sat on the altar. He seemed to feel well. He 
had big eyes which turned from side to side. The chiefs were singing. 
The chief put tobacco in his pipe, took four puffs, then gave it to Shrike. 
Shrike took four puffs. ‘How did you succeed? Did you find an en- 
trance?” — ‘Yes, I found the entrance.” Every one rejoiced. ‘“Where 
is it?’’ — “Directly up there; immediately above our heads in the sky. 
That is where I found it. I found it and then I went out.” — “Are 
there any people living out there ?’’ — ‘‘Not many, only one man. It 
was very dark. I saw a light far up in the northeast. It was flickering. 
I went up there. The man did not hear me. I stood by him and spoke 
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to him: ‘Who are you living here?’ He looked round at me, startled, 
and tried to get his mask but could not reach it. His name is Ma’cawa. 
I know him.” — “‘What did you ask him? Can we move out there ?”” — 
“Yes, I outwitted him. He will give us land. We can move out there. 
‘When you move out here, send me word,’ he said.” 

Four days later, they said to Shrike: “Go tell him we shall soon be 
ready and will send him word.” Four days later, they sent Shrike with 
a second message. Again Shrike went up. He was familiar with the 
route this time. He went over to Ma’cawa. He had good things to eat. 
“T told the chief, and it is all right. He is very glad you will let them 
come out to your place. Four days more, and he will come.” — ‘‘All 
right.” 

Some one planted a pine tree immediately under the entrance in the 
sky. It came up and grew and grew. Its growth was accompanied by 
singing, by a prayer song. Soon they tried to reach the entrance by 
it but could not. It grew very high, then stopped. It was strong and 
had a great many branches, but it could not grow very high. They soon 
tried another kind of pine tree. The first one was the long-needle pine, 
the Ja’ka; the second one, the pifion (sala'vi). It grows high and has a 
great many branches also. They were not able to reach the entrance 
when it was done growing, although it was big and sturdy and had 
strong branches. They then planted another tree, a hickory. It is strong 
but does not grow high. It did not grow very high and had few branches. 
It stopped growing before it reached the entrance. They considered what 
they should do. They found a big ba’kavi [bamboo or reed], the kind 
known as hoba'ka [water reed]. It grows fast and has a slender stalk. 
The chief said: ‘“‘This grows fast.” This was the fourth one to be planted. 
It isa bamboo and grows rapidly. Soon the stem was large. The branches 
are a good step apart on each side, and large and strong. It grew 
rapidly and went through the entrance. A small ground squirrel, the 
ko’ana, was climbing up it all the time and making it grow. This he 
had done to each tree that was planted. He went up into the top and 
chirped to it, “‘tcap! tcap! tcap!’ It grew upand up. Then the squirrel 
ran down to the ground and again climbed up to the top. So he was 
busy all the time making it grow. He pulled it at the top, then went to 
the ground and climbed up again, continuing his chirping and making 
it grow. The bamboo was growing all the time and becoming strong. 
It nearly reached the entrance. The ground squirrel shook it. It moved. 
He climbed up again, then went down and shook it. This he kept up 
incessantly. Four times he shook it. Its size now was about the span 
of one’s arms. The fourth time he attempted to shake it, it did not 
move. Now it was strong. 

All the animals were then under the earth. The chief told them all 
to assemble; they met together to talk about it. “I think that in four 
more days we shall move from this place because the people here will 
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not conduct themselves properly. They have no respect for me; that 
is why I am going to move away. Too many of them are bad people. 
They change into coyotes. I do not like that kind of people. I do not 
want to take them along with me, only the good people.” — “All 
right,” the chiefs said. Then they said to Shrike: “Tell that man that 
in four more days we shall move from here. Tell him to expect us in 
four days.’ — ‘‘All right.” He started up and came into this world. 
He saw a light and was soon by it. He found Ma’cawa, who was the 
only one living on this earth. ‘‘What has happened now?” he asked. 
“Are you ready to come out ?’”’ — “Yes, the chiefs say they will come 
out in four days.’’ — ‘‘Four days?” — “Yes.” — “I have looked all 
over this world. I can find no one here; only my wife and her grandsons; 
that is all who live here. You people come out, and I will give you this 
land.”’ —‘‘All right.”’ Spider used to be the same as our people, likean In- 
dian. She had two grandsons: Paka’nghoia’, the elder, and Balangaho’ia’, 
the younger. They were short, about the size of a twelve year old 
boy, i.e., some three feet high. Balangaho’ia’ is clever, and no one 
can outwit him. Ma’cawa is the headman. He has red and white paint 
on his body sprinkled with the blood of deer and rabbit. He is frightful; 
he frightens people, and no one dares to disturb him. Merely to see 
him will frighten you. He will not shoot you, yet you will fall asleep. 
He emits a horrible stench. Consequently everyone is afraid of him. 
He frightens people to death. When he takes a walk at night, he puts 
on his mask. You may see him, but you will not be able to reach him. 

Ma’cawa said to Shrike: “I see two or three people, Spider and her 
grandsons. I will wait for you after you have gone down. Say to the 
chief that I do not think any mishap will befall. You outwitted me; 
they may take my land. Tell them to come live with me here. That 
is what you are to tell the chief.” — “All right,” said Shrike. Shrike 
went back and said to the chief: ‘‘Ma’cawa has looked all round and 
cannot find anyone. He said no one lives there except Spider and her 
grandsons. She has only two grariisons: Paka’nghoia’, the elder, and 
Balaingaho’ia’, the younger. They are the only people living up there. 
He looked all over the world and did not find anyone. You may go 
out there to live with him.” The chief was greatly pleased. “Thank 
you,” he said. 

Ki’kamoi [Town chief] is the highest in command; Tca’a’kamoi [Crier 
chief] is second, Kale’daxmoi [War chief] is third. These are the highest 
three in command. If Town chief gets on the wrong road, War chief 
tells him, ‘““You are on the wrong road; get back on the right road.” 
Then he will go back. Town chief told Crier chief to ascend the ladder 
to the house-top and tell the people they were going to move in four 
days; that they should take with them materials for prayer and food. 
He assented ; he went up on the house-top and told them what the chief 
had said. Everyone heard him, and all made ready. They prepared 
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wafer-bread and corn meal during three days. On the following day they 
were to start. All the chiefs were together. None of them got any 
sleep. It was about daylight. Just before the sun came up, the chief 
told the people: ““We are going to move. Let everyone come down to 
the bamboo tree, and we will make ready to go up after breakfast.” 
He went up on the house-top and told them again: “Let everyone get 
ready after breakfast to go up.” Some are good people; some are bad. 
One man knew all of the bad people. To him the chief said: “Watch them! 
Keep them away from this tree, do not allow them to go with us.” 
Some of these people had everything ready; they had all their posses- 
sions ready to take with them. “I think we are ready to start,” said 
the chief as he came out and stood in front of them. War chief was much 
farther back, watching the bad people in order to prevent their coming 
out of the earth. The other people now sang the Kwa’kwanda [Agave]. 
It is a long song. For four days all of them were busied acquiring power 
(through this song). 

The chief now started to climb up. Shrike, Town chief, War chief, 
and Crier chief, four of them, began climbing up. Shrike had been going 
out often to carry messages. The mocking-bird (ya’ba’) sang all night. 
He sang, sang, sang. He sang in the Hopi language. He can say anything 
that a Hopi can say. 

The entrance was a large square one. Ma’cawa said to Mocking-bird: 
“Remain here. As they come out, you touch each one first, and I shall 
touch them next.”” Town chief was in the entrance and Shrike on one 
side of it. Mocking-bird was singing and talking. (Sometimes he speaks 
Navaho and English as well as Hopi. He sings “Yes! Yes!’’) Down in 
the earth the people were singing. They began to climb up. They soon 
reached the entrance and were passing through it. Spider touched the 
first one. Town chief said to him: ‘Thank you, my son; come out 
over to me here.” Thus she (Spider) spoke to him: ‘You belong to me.” 
She had a small cup of water. She put some water in his hand and 
sprinkled some on his head to insure his belonging to her. “Go over 
there!’? The second man came out, and after him several others. The 
second man said: “It will be well to watch them.” He was given the 
Ha’ha kachina.! Meanwhile Mocking-bird was singing and called out: 
“This is your language. Your tribeis the Hopi.” He gave us our language. 
He placed together all who were of the same language. The second 
man who came out was Spider, and Mocking-bird gave him his language. 
{? To another he said:] “This is your language; you are called ‘Amer- 
ican.’ Go this way,” pushing him to one side. ‘‘That side is the Hopi 
people.”” He gave the Hopi a policeman, a Ha’ha kachina. He said to 
the American: “You are now a policeman; watch these people. You 
are not a kachina.” (The Americans have no kachina.) Several came 


11s this Eototo of First Mesa, the father of the Kachina ? 
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out at the same time for the tree was large and had large branches. They 
became separated and each group Mocking-bird made into a tribe: 
American, Navaho, Paiute, Shoshone and all the Indian tribes. Soon 
all the good languages were exhausted and to each of the others he 
offered a funny language, saying, ‘“You go there,” and ‘‘You go there.” 
The kachina watched all the time. The Americans were south, the Hopi 
north, and the remainder of the Indians were in groups about them. 
The people were being sent to the tree and coming out one by one. A 
great many were still coming out. On each side of the tree, many were 
climbing up. Not half of them had come out. 

Way down in the earth were the Kwa’kwanta people. They were 
singing. Up at the entrance also they were singing. Finally the Kwa’- 
kwanta people said: ‘‘The singing is finished.”” — right,” they said 
from the entrance. Some were just on the point of coming out when 
the song was finished. ‘You do not come out,” said the chief; “go back!” 
They went down. The entrance was covered up and no more people 
came out. When the song ended, they stopped coming out. 

It was very cold and dark. There was the smell of water. Water 
was over everything, there being merely a little hill in the midst of it 
on which to live. The chief said: “Let us do something!” At that time, 
no one belonged to a clan. They made the sun. First they cut out of 
deer skin a circular piece about two and a half feet in diameter. They 
made a flat circular disk of hickory wood and painted a face on it. 
They put eagle feathers all around it; they made a red dye by boiling 
the bark of a certain bush, put this dye on the disc, dyed the hair of 
the deer red and covered it with the circular piece of deer skin.? 

Shrike understood it all. There was another entrance above them. 
They made the sun out of this disc and put power into it. They told 
it to go up into the heavens and give us daylight. They opened up the 
entrance whence they came out and threw it in there. It flew about 
like an eagle. 

In four days, there was a dim light. Soon something came out of the 
east. It was not quite light, not bright as in the daytime now, but much 
like our paler moonlight. So they had made the moon. The light was 
truly light, but it gave no warmth; everything was cold. When some two 
or three hours above the horizon it stopped, unable to go farther. The 
chief said: ‘‘We will give a child to it in order to make it move.” He 
procured a little child which had never been sick, killed it, and buried 
it. Soon the moon moved, moved, and finally went down. The child 
died, and it is now his moon. (His spirit went up to the moon, entered 
into it and moved it ; now it goes down in the same place.) It was moon- 


1 Agave society. 
? The sun disc or back tablet used in various ceremonies is being described, 
somewhat confusedly. — E.C.P. 
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light and remained cold. Wate? was over everything. Four days later 
they said: ‘Let us make another one.” 

Another man made one of raw cotton and of about the same size as 
the other. He made a disc like the one for the moon and covered it in 
the same way. He thought to himself: “I shall decorate this with charcoal 
and sakwa' bital [ ? shakwa' piki] (pifion gum mixed with pounded sa’ kwq; 
sak'wa is a soft brown stone!). Then tamin’tcakq? (an ochre from which 
a dark blue paint is made) was added. One side was red (savnala’), 
the other, yellow (sikla'bital) [sikya'piki]. He threw this down through 
the entrance. In four days, it came out. There was now a dim day- 
light. Gradually the light increased and increased. All who opened 
their eyes could see distinctly. Water was over everything, it was every- 
where. They stood expectant, not knowing what would happen. The 
sun came out red. It grew bright until one could hardly look upon it. 
Its brightness grew and intensified. It became warmer and still warmer. 
When the sun was up (several degrees), about breakfast time, it stopped. 
It could not move. The chief said: “We will give you something.”” They 
buried a child. Its spirit came up, then the sun moved on. About four 
o’clock it stopped again, this time in the west, unable to move farther. 
It was very hot. It could not move; it remained stationary. The chief 
gave him another child, one which was not sick; he killed and buried 
the child. Then the sun went on. It was now moonlight. Next day 
the sun came out again. The sky was not high. It was very hot. 

They considered some means to elevate the sun in the sky. They 
first told the wild turkey to try to raise the sun higher above them. The 
wild turkey knew how to do it. Unaided he elevated the sun. The 
chief said to him, ‘‘For my sake, try to make the sky a little higher.” — 
“All right.”” The turkey made the attempt. It was too high. His head 
was burned and all his feathers came off. That is why the wild turkey’s 
head is red and without feathers. He became tired, his head was too hot, 
his feathers were gone, and he stopped trying. The chief told the buzzard 
to try. Next time, the buzzard tried. He, too, went high up. He is 
cleverer and stronger than the turkey and he pushed the sun farther up. 
All his feathers came off, yet he persisted for he is a powerful medicine- 
man.* After a while he stopped; he quit and came down. That is why 
he has no feathers on his head. Next the eagle tried. Soon he was high 
enough. He burned his head slightly. That is why he is yellow on his 
neck and head. He told the hawk also. Then all of them flew up and 
together they helped to raise it. The a’sia [hepatic tanager, associated 
with zenith] never ceased his endeavors. When he stopped, all stopped. 
It was now high enough and of just the proper warmth. They considered 


' Blue-green copper ore. — E.C.P. 
2 Wild potato clay. — E.C.P. 
3 Buzzard feather is used in exorcising. — E.C.P. 
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about the water. There was water over everything. There was no place 
on which to live. 

Moing’iima makes corn. Everything grows on his body. He is short, 
about the height of a boy. He has a female partner with him. Every 
summer he becomes heavy, his body is full of vegetables: watermelon, 
corn, etc., etc. They grow in his body. When the Hopi plant corn, they 
invariably ask him to prosper the crop; then their things come up, 
whether vegetables or fruits. When he shaves his body, the seeds come 
out. After this, his body is thin. He used to live on this earth and go 
with the Hopi. When things grow ripe, he becomes thin and is unhappy. 
He stays in the west. 

There was no place to live for the water was everywhere. Con- 
sequently they thought of trying various things. Some people did not 
have enough to eat. Moing’iima sang one entire day and caused a great 
quantity of corn to spring up and grow. They did not know what to 
do with the water for it covered every place. In one place, there was 
a small hill. There were elk, deer, and buffalo, all with large horns. 
To them the chief said: “Can you make this ground into hills and 
valleys? Then, perhaps, the water will leave.”” — ‘‘We shall try,” 
the deer said. (When they came out all could speak to each other, the 
animals and all vegetation.) They decided to try. They started, running 
rapidly. They put their horns into the earth and tore it up into big 
valleys which led everywhere. 

Paka’nghoia’ and Balangaho’ia’ made the rocks, their grandmother 
explaining to them how to do this. ‘Can you make the earth hard for 
us ?’’ they were asked. ‘‘We wish to move. The ground south of here 
is only soft mud.”’ Their grandmother gave them some medicine. They 
spent their time playing nahoing’ tata’ tci [exchange balls], hockey. ““Make 
for us one of these sticks, and we will make the ground hard for you.” — 
“All right.” The chief went home, cut out a deer skin bag, stuffed it 
with wool, and tied it. He made a stick and painted it in all the colors, 
so that it was beautiful. He made also a little bow and arrow for them. 
These he took to their house, saying, “I bring you also this bow and 
arrow.’’ They were much pleased. ‘‘Yes, we will make the ground hard.” 
— “All right; I shall return home.” They told their grandmother they 
were going to try to make the ground hard. As the deer became tired, 
he plowed only a shallow furrow in the ground and this grew still shal- 
lower as he continued. Water came into it, and the ground was a soft 
mud. The grandmother of the boys gave them some rock medicine. This 
they put in their mouth and blew out over the entire place. Next day, 
all those places where the deer had made valleys were rock. Around 
were lakes and big rocky cafions. The water soon came down into the 
bed of the creek. 

Before the people came out of the kiva through which they came from 
the underworld into this world, the chief’s daughter had died suddenly 
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without being sick. The chief was very angry. He said: “Some bad 
man has come out and killed my daughter. I shall find out who he is 
and throw him back. I want no bad men among my people.”” He made 
a ball of white corn-meal, making it compact and hard. “Let everyone 
come over here. [Then addressing them:] Some evil man has come out 
and has killed my daughter. That is why we came out here, to escape 
those bad people; we want none of them around here.’’ Holding the 
ball of corn-meal tightly against his breast, he said: “I will throw this 
up into the sky, and it will tell me, when it comes down, who has done 
this. (Shrike knew who that bad man was.) It will come down on the 
head of the evil one. I shall catch him and put him back in there. I do 
not want that kind of people. That is why I have moved to this place.” 
All the people were standing but none looked up. He threw the ball up 
into the sky. When it came down, it fell on the head of the son of the 
chief’s sister. ““That is the bad man. He knows how to kill people. My 
nephew, I shall send you back. I do not want that kind of man to live 
with me here.’’ — “My uncle, I have something to say to you: Do not 
throw me down through sz’papa'ni [the place at which they came out]. 
No one knows the things I shall tell you. Allow me to stay, and I shall 
tell it to the other tribes.”” [Apparently, so that there will be death 
among them.] ‘No; I do not want you.” They were now at si’papa'ni. 
“Uncle, do not throw me down. Your daughter is all right. She is 
alive still. You do not believe me? I shall show you. She is alive; 
she is happy. That is our home down in the earth; it is where we came 
from. When a person dies, he goes down into the earth and returns to 
that place. There they live like our people. She is happy and playing 
with the other children.”” They opened the place.t “Look! she is alive; 
she is happy now.” 

The chief saw his daughter: she was happy; she was playing with 
the other girls. She had washed her hair which was very long. He 
believed the words of his nephew. “It is as you say.” They then covered 
the entrance. His nephew said to him, “That is our home.” The chief 
believed him. “It is even as you say,” he replied. ““You may remain 
with us.”” He did not send the young man back to the place whence 
they came. He remained. 

One man was angry with the chief because he had not sent his nephew 
back. The first man was a Hopi; the second one, an American. The 
American said: “I am your brother; you are my brother. Now, we do 
not want these bad people. There are too many down in the earth; that 
is why we have moved here. He killed your daughter. Why do you not 
send him back? Soon he will do the same thing again here.’”’ — “Yes; 
I know it. But then —,” and the chief told him what the boy had 
shown him. The American did not believe it. ‘“He will soon teach others 


1 Referring to the si’papq’ni. 
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these tricks,’ the American said. ‘‘I am sorry you did not send him back. 
I shall leave here. Some time we will move from here. When we go from 
here, I do not know who will be the first man to reach the East.’’ The 
chief allowed the boy to stay. “‘You go away at once, we shall go south. 
Perhaps he will teach his tricks to other boys,” said the American. 
“Tf he does so, let me hear about it at once. If he does it again, I shall 
cut his head off. That will put a stop to it.” — “I shall write this down,” 
the American said, ‘‘and then I shall not forget it; viz. how we came 
out over there, and all that has happened up to the present time.” 
He wrote it on a large flat stone standing up in the middle of the water. 
“There no one will disturb it. We shall go east and do the same there; 
then all the white people who see it will have a reminder.’’ He knew all 
about the foregoing events. ‘“We will be friends together. We do not 
want to go to school,” said the Hopi, “‘because that belongs to you; it 
belongs to the white people.’’ This the Hopi told him for he did not 
know how to write his language. “We will behead the bad people; then 
perhaps we will intermarry; the white man marry the Hopi girl, and the 
Hopi man marry the white girl; for all of us came out of the same 
place. We shall not have baptism; that belongs to you and to the 
Mexican and to the Spanish. If we baptise, some misfortune will befall ; 
no one will be alive any longer on this earth. Underneath is Ba’lala- 
konwa, a big dragon with long horns. All underneath us is water. 
He shakes the earth and then we have an earthquake. He lives in every 
spring and stream. If you do not behead these bad people, we shall 
have them among us just as the white people have them, and we shall 
have an earthquake. Ba’lalakonwa has two heads! facing different 
ways in almost opposite directions. If we do not behead the bad people, 
Ba’lalakonwa will rise up and shake the whole world, and it will turn 
upside down. In one day, we shall all be turned upside down. Four 
times, he will raise it; the fourth time we shall all be turned upside 
down. Down there was our home. We came out of the earth. We shall 
be turned upside down four times if we baptise and go to school. Then 
we shall go below and live here no longer, because the white people 
failed to behead the bad ones.’’ The Hopi continued: “You do not 
believe it because you do not know. But a Hopi merely turns over and 
becomes a coyote or a crow; if you observe their features carefully, 
you will be able to see the nose or beak of the animal pressing under the 
skin of the man’s forehead when in human shape. Talk, talk, talk [about 
the evils done by the bad people] all the time and have no fear. If 
you do not kill the bad people, there will soon be more.’”’ Thus he told 
the American and started south. 

The first to leave was the Hopi tribe which travelled straight ahead. 
Then a second and a third, a fourth, and others started, going toward 
-1The Keres also have a tradition of a double-headed serpent. It was 
an early Aztec tradition. — E.C.P. 
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the east. Some went east by north. The American was clever and could 
write his own language. He made an animal which should help him. 
He covered it up and asked So’teknani to make it so that they could 
ride it, and to put power into it. (So’teknani gives the rain and makes 
the grass and seed grow. The white people call him God. He prays 
and sings all the time.) Soon the object waxed gradually larger and 
larger. A man took off the covering and found that it had life. The 
object which had become an animal was a pig. It cannot go fast. He 
made another one. He used a woman’s blanket (ma’tcapa) and prayed. 
The object became larger and larger. He uncovered it and found a 
donkey. It cannot run fast though it never gets tired. After a while, 
he made another attempt. The object was alive, it waxed larger and 
still larger. It is very strong, not very fast but never gets tired. He 
made another one! This was a horse. He runs fast, as fast as a deer. 
They mounted it and travelled to the east. That was all the white 
people made. They could then go rapidly. The Hopi people made nothing 
like that. They always travel on foot. 

A Shumopovi man was the first to arrive [in the Hopi country]. 
The Hopi had no horses, no mules, no donkeys. They asked Moing’iima 
when they should halt. He shook himself and seeds fell out all about 
the place. Moing’iima always has corn. That is why people do not 
trouble to save the seed for the following year. He shakes himself and 
it comes out. At the place where Shumopovi is, Moing’iima became 
heavy again. It was spring, and they stopped there. 

The strong birds went ahead to get the lay of the land: Sparrow hawk 
and Dove. It was spring time, and they stopped there. These birds 
went ahead to see how far the Americans had gone. 

The Americans had reached the East. The Hopi had not gone far 
because they cannot travel fast. They then turned about and started 
back. They said to the birds: “Tell the Hopi to stop and stay where 
they are, for we have reached the East.”” The Americans had now reached 
the East. Shumopovi was built first [among the Hopi pueblos], and 
there the Hopi first made their abode. 

Thus the whole world, that is the whole United States, belongs to 
Shumopovi, from the place where the sun comes up to the place where it 
goes down, for there the Hopi built the first house that was built. Soon 
they were heard moving. The Americans and the Hopi started at the 
same time. The American came to the Hopi and asked the chief: ‘‘Can 
you let mein? May I live with you here in your country ?”’ — “I do not 
know. If you will show me how you live, how you plant corn, perhaps I 
shall let you in.”’ The first chief was of the Bear clan. He made a 
little rain, not much. That is the way he insured the growth of the corn 
which he was raising. He planted corn and sang a prayer-song. The 
clouds gathered and it began to rain. In six hours, the corn was ripe. 
In the old days, the people were continually moving about and so they 
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had to raise corn quickly. There were then no bad people and that is 
why it was easy to raise things. The chief said: “It is evident you can 
do it better than I, therefore you shall be the headman; you shall take 
my place.”” The man considered, then addressed the chief: ‘“‘No, father; 
for I am far behind you. You lived here first. I have helped you only 
a little.” The chief told him four times that he was to be the headman. 
The chief gave him land. He put power into a stone and said to the man: 
“Do not move this even a little bit over on my land. This is your bound- 
ary line. If you move this ever so little onto my land, you will die.” 
He gave the man a large place of many acres. After a while people 
were arriving continually. Soon the farms were too far away from the 
owners’ homes. Shumopovi was soon a big village. The man who knows 
how to make rain said to his sister and his brother of the Bear clan, 
““Go to Oraibi and live there!”” The man’s sister had a husband. They 
went. His brother was the chief. (The chief is always of the Bear clan 
and is succeeded by the son of his sister.) He sent another sister and 
her husband, also a brother, to Walpi. He gave them land as he had 
done at Oraibi and marked off their respective tracts. He put up a 
stone to indicate the boundary line. (A stone never moves; put up a stick, 
and it will rot and be gone.) On the stone he put the [? sign of the] 
clan to which the land belonged. He brought rain, and things matured 
in about half a day. The chief said to him: “I perceive that you are 
better than I; I procure only a little rain. You shall be the chief.”” — 
“No, father; we were the last to arrive.’”’ (That is, we did not arrive 
until after you had come.) The third bunch asked for land; the chief 
gave them none. They were fighting continually, fearing no one. A 
Mushongnovi man was about the last to arrive. The chief asked him: 
“What will you do?” — “I will fight when you need assistance.”” — 
“All right,”’ said the chief, “if you do not help me as you promise, I 
will not help you; you will have to leave. I will not give you that mesa; 
you are to remain with me.’’ There were but seven Mushongnovi people, 
men and women. They went to Second Mesa and built there. 

A great many people were now living near Moing’iima. Some boys 
made sport of him; they hit him with stones. He was very sad 
and dejected. There were always bad people. He said to the chief: 
“What is-your opinion of affairs here ? Iam downcast about it. The people 
throw stones and sticks at me. I shall go away.”’ — “‘No; remain here!” 
— “TI cannot remain here; the children are very bad; they heed no one. 
I shall go down to Shama’pa. (A little spring where bamboo or reeds 
grow; hence the name “‘Shumopovi.”’) I shall go into that spring. Come 
thither every summer and ask what you should raise. Make a keebaho, 
corn prayer-stick, mark on it how much you wish to raise in the summer; 
I shall see it, know what you desire, then give it to you. Watch me 
from the next mesa and observe the kind of stone I throw out. Take 
this, grind it, put it into water and paint it on the prayer-stick. Then 
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I shall know what you wish.”’ Now he went to the spring and entered 
it. The chief watched it. At the end of four days, he saw a rock come 
out below Mushongnovi having the appearance of corn, growing up and 
up until it was very high, perhaps twenty feet or more. Its appearance 
is exactly that of corn. The chief did not forget what Moing’iima told 
him. After Christmas! he made the prayer-stick. He took a piece of 
this big rock, ground it up, put it into water, and painted the prayer- 
stick. He put the prayer-stick down by the spring. Moing’iima lived 
there in the spring, saw what he wanted, and gave it to him. Now, 
Moing’iima lives in the earth. He has a sister who lives with him. The 
Earth is a female. Now Moing’iima lives with So’teknani (Heaven) who 
sends the rain. So’teknani married the earth. When they have intercourse, 
we get rain, for that is the fertilizing fluid. All the vegetation is the 
offspring of the earth (Tiwa’kpomatamsi) [Tiiwa’bongtiimsi, Sand Altar 
woman]. So’teknani puts grass seeds inside of hail-stones.2, When these 
melt, the seeds go into the earth, the sun shines with heat, and soon they 
spring up. When young people become too bad, Tiwa’kpomatamsi 
closes her mouth. Sometimes when you micturate on a bush or on grass 
she says: “Do not micturate on me!” Then you go over to the bare 
ground where there is no vegetation. This was observed a long time ago. 

I am sure everything is as I have said. I believe in the white people’s 
God because he belongs to the white people. That is why he is some- 
what different from So’teknani. But we all came out of the first place. 
“Do not forget these old times,”’ the old men told us, “and then there 
will not be much trouble.” 

Soon the old people of the Sun clan arrived. They asked the chief: 
“Father, will you allow us to come in? Can we live here in your village ? 
I have not much to offer: there are only the Corn clan, the Water clan, 
and myself. The Water clan make the rain for us; they ask me and I 
send the rain and make it warm that everything will grow rapidly.” 
The chief said: “Indeed, I perceive that you are more capable than 
myself. Take my place!” — “Oh no, no, father; I shall not take 
your place, for I am the last to arrive. You remain our chief, for I 
did not arrive until after you. I can give only a little assistance.”” — 
““You belong to the Sun; you make everything grow; you make everything 
pleasant.’”” — ‘‘No! no! father; you remain our chief. I was the last 
one to arrive.”” — ‘“‘Do you know whether any others besides yourself 
are coming ?”? — “I think none. I think we are the last ones. My tribe 
is very bad, and we have watched the people for they are afraid of 
nothing.”” — “I think I shall let you in, and you will help me. You 
will be my policeman.” Ka’l‘awongwa, Red, was the name of the man who 


1 At the Winter solstice ceremony. — E.C.P. 

? This may explain why ice is so much desired as a factor of fertility. 
Hail occurs in connection with lightning storms and So’teknani is a Light- 
ning spirit. — E.C.P. 
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came last. He belonged to no clan. The chief asked him and asked him 
but he persisted in replying, ““We do not belong to anything, we simply 
fight and fight.’’ They are the Apache. They have learned our language. 

“Give me your clan merely in the head above the margin of the 
hair,” [?] and he belonged to the Sun-forehead clan. The chief gave 
him land and put up a boundary stone. He put a pictograph of the 
sun on it, round, with eyes, nose, and mouth. Then he asked: “Is 
no one else coming ?”? — “No; no one.’’ — “As far as the sun goes 
down, that far extends my land,” said the Hopi chief, “for he gives 
light over the whole world and, therefore, all belongs to him.” (My 
informant was of the Sun clan.) 

Some people say the Hopi had wings and a tail like a bird when they 
were under the earth, and that this explains why it was easy for them 
to come out. 

The bad man who had come out had taught others, and they still 
others, until a great many people are of this brand [i. e. users of black 
magic]. By some trick, they turn over, become a coyote or crow and later 
transform themselves into their human form. 

The people have a medicine to make others well. My grandfather 
told me not to touch the bad medicine. “Perhaps some one will wish 
to teach you; they will tell you that it is easy to learn; but have nothing 
to do with it! Formerly I used it. You can believe me. I had no water- 
melon seeds to plant. I turned over, became a mouse, went into the 
field of another and stole seeds to plant. That is not good, do not do 
it! Some people take out the heart of another and replace it with their 
own; they take the life out of a young boy or girl and give them their 
own in exchange. Then the young one dies and the old one lives. A 
young person whose life has been taken out this way lives only four years 
longer, dying gradually. Then some man takes the life of another child. I 
have stopped it. I used to do it. I wanted to raise everything that is 
good to eat: watermelon, peaches, muskmelon, etc. That is bad. Good 
people do not require all of these, yet they are happy all the time. 

“When old you become full of sleep; perhaps on the following day 
you do not awake. You go to Heaven and are a little boy there. Cut 
the head off of one man [from among these users of black magic] and 
that will be enough; it will cure all the others. If you talk in this spirit 
all the time, others will not use it much. They will heed your words 
all the time. Do not forget this story!’ he said. “Keep on! Perhaps 
they will not listen, they may punish you. Soon the white people, too, 
will know it and will believe it. Let an American write it down; perhaps 
he will keep it somewhere — east, north, south or west.” 

Ma’cawa gave this story inscribed on a stone, to the Hopi. He said: 
“The whole earth is mine. As long as you keep this, it all belongs to 
you.”’ One piece of this stone is broken off. Ki’oma, the present chief 
of Shumopovi, has the stone now. ‘When this story is forgotten, some- 
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thing disastrous will happen. Perhaps the stars will fall down into 
the ocean, and the ocean will become oil. Then the sun will set fire 
to it, and the conflagration will consume everyone. Perhaps there 
will be an earthquake that will kill everyone.” That is what my father’s 
father told me. 


2. MIGRATION FROM PALA’TKWABI! 


Pala’tkwabi, south of us, is the place to which my people came after 
they had started on the emigration. We remained there four years. 
The Indians at that place would not behave properly. They would 
fight anyone, and they had no sex morals. That is what caused the 
earthquake there. The old chief had his wife with him when out 
walking and some one forcibly took her from him.? 

The chief was angry. He told his nephew that a race would be held 
to see who was the swiftest runner. The chief’s sister’s son practised 
every day. Soon he could run fast. His uncle asked him, ‘““How are 
you getting along?”” — “I can run fast and never tire.” 

The chief procured four different kinds of masks. Ya’butca was the 
outermost. It is a bad kachina, with a mass of hair. He went off about 
a hundred miles. As the sun went down, he began setting fire to the 
bushes. Taking a long stick of cedar bark, he lit it and held it up as a 
torch. In the middle of the night, he reached home. He went to the 
high house-top of another where he ground Indian blood with the 
grinding stones. Four times that night the people heard him coming. 
One night all of them went on the house-tops to keep watch. All went 
up on the house-top. No one could catch him. He killed everyone; 
he merely took a look at them, whereupon they became weak and 
sleepy and keeled over. 

Piwi’tamni was a boy without father or mother. He had only a grand- 
mother. He was very poor. He possessed only an old blanket, which 
was covered with patches. (Pi'takani, “patches,” hence his name.) 
The people said: “Oh, we cannot catch him” (i. e., Ya’butca). Some 
one remarked: ‘‘Perchance this boy is brave and knows not fear.” 
They told the boy to watch the man as he went up on the house to 
grind and when he came down to catch him. ‘‘All right,”’ replied the 
boy. Soon they saw a light approaching. About a half a mile away 
it stopped. A man came to the village, went up on the house and began 
to use the grinding stones. All the boys went up after him. No one 
could catch him. Soon Piwi’tamni went after him. He had been practis- 
ing but no one knew of this. He was strong, too. He had never worn 


1 Compare Tewa Tales, 18r1ff. 

2? Compare Parsons, E.C., Zuni Tales. JAFL 43:47, 1930; Benedict, R., 
Zui Mythology, I, ro—11. Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, XXI, 1935. 
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much clothing, which accounted for his strength. He went after Ya’butca 
and grasped him about the waist. They fought, fought, fought. Piwi’- 
tamni took Ya’butca into the kiva. He asked: ‘““Who are you?” The 
man made no reply but merely wept and wept. Piwi’tamni got a knife 
and cut off the mask. Under this mask was another, a nice mask, Hamis 
kachina. He took it off and found under it another mask. He cut it 
off. The man had a necklace of nice beads and turquoise earrings. 
He was a fine looking fellow. He was the chief’s nephew. Then all 
thought: ‘Something is going to happen, I do not know what.” — 
“Who told you to put those masks on that way? Who told you to do 
that — “‘My uncle told me.” — ‘“‘Why ?”’ — ‘“‘Because some man took 
his wife from him; went past him, took her to one side, and had inter- 
course with her. That is why I run all the time as I have been doing.”’ — 
“Why did you do this ?”” — “You may wait four days more; then we 
will discover that something else will happen. No one behaves properly; 
that is the reason something is going to happen; after that they will 
stop” (their misdoing). 

One old man assisted the chief. He said: ‘Dig for me a hole in the 
middle of this house. Put the masks in it and cover them over; on the 
top, place a cover. Then watch and see what will happen.” The old 
man told them to dig a tivo’nyapavi, a small house (shrine)! which no 
one will touch. In the morning, all climbed up to the house-top in order 
to watch. Four fingers were seen coming out of the ground at the tivo’nya- 
pavi. Next day one went down and only three were left. On the follow- 
ing day, another went down and only two were left. Next day, another 
went down and only one was left. But one day now remained before 
the event would take place. All went where they could observe it. 
The entire day one finger remained upright. Next day, in the morning, 
as all were watching it, it went down. Just before the sun came up, 
the finger disappeared. A noise was heard as if from a big bottle, wan, 
wan, a moaning in deep harsh tones. It was the old man. He was the 
dragon’, having put on the dragon’s mask. He came out. He had 
big eyes, a long nose, little ears, a horn in the front and at the top of 
his head. He continually growled, wan, wan. The house trembled. There 
was an earthquake. About breakfast time, the earth was shaking and 
moving about. A great many people ran away. The earth turned upside 
down, and all the people went down beneath it. Then the rest of the 
people moved away. Soon the old man was standing up high in the 
middle of the house-top. He had been standing there all the time; he 
did not go down. 

One man forgot his son and his daughter. He ran away without them, not 
stopping to wake them. He was a good boy and was still alive. Soon the 

1 In Hopi a shrine is called a house. Tivo’nyapavi is usually the shrine 
of Emergence. — E.C.P. 

? The horned serpent, Pa’liiliikong. — E.C.P. 
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girl woke and saw that something had happened. The house was twisted, 
and her father was gone. Only a few houses and a few men were left. 
The old man was standing there high above them. The boy was crying. 
He looked at every part of the house: all of it was twisted. High up 
in the top of a tree, a turkey was sitting, its tail dipping into the water, 
the top of which was covered with foam. That is why the tip of the 
turkey’s tail is white. 

The boy wept and wept, not knowing where to go. He went to his 
own jhouse and found some wafer-bread there. He took some of it to 
eat:. Finally the big dragon spoke to them: “Oh, my grandchildren, 
your mother forgot you; she did not take you away.” They were afraid. 
“Do not be afraid of me! I am your grandfather. Before you leave 
here, go up to your father and mother.” The boy said: “I think we 
should go up to see him, for he is our grandfather.’’ The boy and girl 
went to meet him. “It is too bad! No one would heed anyone else; 
they would not behave. That is the reason we had the earthquake here, 
and so many people have gone down below. Your father and mother 
are living. Look through the whole house, and you will find something 
to eat. Whatever you find take along with you! You will find a knife 
somewhere, bring it to me!’”’ The dragon had wafer-bread and already 
was cooking bodo’ngni; this is made of sweet corn and is so nourishing 
that one who eats it will never again be hungry. He rolled up his blanket 
and went to his grandfather. ‘Leave me alone here! I shall remain 
here all the time. I shall never go down. Follow your mother whom 
you will find somewhere. Tell her what I tell you. Take off some of 
my flesh here!’ he said, pointing to his hip. The boy was not willing 
to do so, thinking it would be painful. ‘‘Do not think it will hurt me. 
It will not hurt. Take along this flesh and when you reach your father 
tell him: ‘Sometimes there will be no rain, and the ground will become 
dry. Take a small piece of my flesh, grind it up, place it on the prayer- 
stick and send it to me. Place the prayer-stick anywhere, and I shall 
hear him and surely send him rain.’ The boy cut off a piece of flesh 
from around the dragon’s hip. He (the dragon) was still shaking. They 
went south, then northeast, then southwest. The people were now 
living at Shumopovi. 

That is why they left, the people made trouble. They used to live to 
the south near a big cafion close to Phoenix. The old people always 
pointed to the south when they told this story. They moved away to 
a place near Winslow. After the children’s grandfather told them what 
to do, they travelled off, following his track. The sister was not as 
strong as her brother and died on the journey. The brother put her 
on his shoulder and carried her with him. 

The little boy left his sister and went to micturate. Some one said, 
“Come in, my grandson, and micturate right here!’”” He looked down 
and saw a small hole. He moved away to micturate, then came back 
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and looked closely at it. ‘My grandson, come in here!” — “‘How does 
one get in?” — “‘Put your foot in, twist it round and make the hole 
open wide.” He put his foot in, twisted it about and made the hole 
open wide. Grandmother Spider said to him: “You cannot find their 
tracks, they are covered by the wind. There are only a few places where 
they are not covered and are to be found.” She gave him food; she made 
a little bow and arrow. “Take with you this bow and arrow. You will 
wish to kill deer or rabbits somewhere; when you cannot find the tracks, 
shoot the arrow up and it will tell you. Go where it falls, pull out the 
arrow and walk straight in the direction that it points. (She had put 
power into it.) If you cannot see because trees are all around you, 
then make use of it.” 

He stopped for a rest. He left his sister while he went to hunt. 
He saw a deer and killed it. He skinned it, sliced the meat and dried 
the pieces in the sun. Each of them carried some. His sister was 
now a bit stronger. Soon he was lost. He did not know which 
way to go. He remembered his arrow. He shot it. It went north. He 
followed. He was lost again. Again he shot the arrow and followed 
in the direction it had taken. Soon he arrived at Winslow where his 
father and mother were living. He went to the village. The people 
saw them. “Someone’s children are coming. Someone has forgotten 
his children. Tell everyone! Someone will recognize them.” A great 
many came down to see them, for there were many who had lost their 
children. Soon their father and mother came. They recognized their 
children, took them in their arms and embraced them. They thought 
the children were dead. He gave the chief some of the flesh of the 
dragon, for the chief was of the Water clan. The chief used it. 

A few years ago, the white people dug out pottery and turquoise 
there. There were too many mosquitoes at that place, and our people 
moved to Shumopovi. That is why old pottery is found at that place. 
It was formerly occupied by my people. 


3. WATER COYOTE GETS WATER FOR THE CHIEF 


There was no rain. Every chief prayed, still there was no rain. All 
the chiefs met in one house and talked about rain. After a while all 
of them came hoping to be visited with a dream. They did not know 
why it did not rain, but supposed that some one was wishing it not 
to rain. There was no rain; it was a hot summer, and the corn could 
not grow. 

One of the chiefs was going to tell Ba’isawa (water coyote) to get for 
him some of the water at Sakwa’vaiya, Blue Water. (It is beyond 
Winslow, where the Hopi hunt water-turtles.) He knew where Water 
Coyote lived and went to his house. He carried a little bag of tobacco 
and a pipe. Soon Water Coyote’s grandmother got the pipe, took a few 
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puffs, and cleaned out the bowl. The grandmother asked him: “I 
suppose you want something. You have never come here to us before. 
What do you want ?” — “I want to see your grandson.” — “Is that so?” 
Coyote had gone out to play. His grandmother called him, and he came 
in. This was Ba’isawa, Water Coyote (very small and very different 
from Coyote).4 He sat by them, got the tobacco, filled the pipe, took 
four puffs, and gave the pipe to the Shumopovi chief. He sent the puffs 
first north, then west, then south, then east, then up, then down. (After 
each puff, the pipe is lowered, then moved around in a horizontal circle 
in front of the smoker, raised to the lips, puffed again, and lowered and 
moved as before. Thus after each puff.) Soon the smoking was finished. 
Water Coyote asked him: ‘What will you have? What can I do for 
you?” — “Wi, Yes,” he replied; “there is no rain; it never rains. I 
have looked all around, and I have found you. Perhaps you will come 
and help me.”” — “Is that so?” — “‘Yes, that is why I have come to 
see you.” — “I do not know how I can help you. I do not know how to 
cause dreams.” — “I hope you will go over to Blue Water and get some 
of that water. Bring it to me, and with it I shall pray for more rain. 
You travel rapidly; that is why I came to see you. It will take you 
but one day. On the morning after your departure, you will return. 
I know that you are strong. You travel long distances. I know that 
you never grow tired. That is the reason I came to see you and to ask 
you to get this water.” — ‘‘When do you want it?” — “Not today. 
I am going home, and I shall make something for you. Be ready tomor- 
row!” The chief went home and washed himself clean all over. He 
made prayer-sticks of willow, four prayer-sticks. About evening, he 
finished them. He did not sleep. He sat all night without sleeping. 
The following morning, just before sunrise, Water Coyote came to his 
house. The chief had fixed a little gourd to hold the water. (When 
there is no rain, a boy goes off 100 or 125 miles [to a sacred spring] 
and gets water. Then all the chiefs assemble and pray the whole night.) 

Water Coyote started off early in the morning and went to Blue 
Water. Then he prayed for water as the chief had told him to do. It 
may be that some one lives in the water, perhaps a person like ourselves. 
He hears the prayer. If you are true, honest, dependable, do not lie, 
then he will procure something good for you. Water Coyote went into 
the water and said: ‘‘There is no rain; everything is dried up. The Shum- 
opovi chief has asked me to come and tell you, ‘That is why we are 
making prayer-sticks for you,’ he said.’”’ Water Coyote made his prayer 
and put the sticks down into the sand close to the edge of the stream. 
When he had finished the prayer, he took up the pipe to smoke it. He 
thought: “That chief is a good man; he does not lie.” He smoked, 
then went back to the prayer-sticks and found them wet throughout. 


1 Possibly Water Drag man, a tale name for Coyote. — E.C.P. 
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He then knew that the chief was honest. If he were a bad man, the 
prayer-sticks would, perhaps, fall down or be blown away and would 
not be wet. He then placed the opening of the gourd a very little distance 
beneath the surface of the water, leaving it there until it was full. 
He then held it before him in his left hand with his hand closed over it, 
gripping it, as when performing the Snake dance. About six o’clock, 
he was back home. The chief had said to him, ‘“When you come home, 
stop down at the foot of the village, do not come up into the village, and 
sleep there that night.’ Early the next morning, Water Coyote went 
to see the water in the gourd and found it running over the brim of the 
gourd. It was not quite full when he had placed it there the previous 
evening. It was cloudy now. Just as the sun rose, he started to climb 
up to the village. The chief had not slept that night. He was sitting 
up waiting for Water Coyote. The chief saw him. ‘You are coming ?”” — 
“Yes.’’ — “Come in!’’ He entered the house. He stood in the doorway; 
the chief walked past him. ‘You have come back ?”’ — “Yes.” — ‘‘Thank 
you.” The chief extended his hand for the water, and Water Coyote 
gave it to him. The chief filled the earthen pipe with tobacco, took 
four puffs, then gave it to Water Coyote. Water Coyote took four puffs, 
then handed it to the chief. ‘‘How did you get along ?”’ asked the chief. 
“All right,”’ said Water Coyote. ‘Indeed, I believe it will be efficacious.” 
— “Now, I suppose I shall go home.” — “All right; come to see us 
at any time.” — “I thank you.’’ Water Coyote went back to his grand- 
mother. In a little while, clouds gathered, a shower fell, and there 
was a heavy rain. Everything began to grow: grass, peaches, water- 
melons, muskmelon, corn — everything. 

The chief and Water Coyote were friends then and visited each other 
from time to time. The following December, no one slept in any 
of the five kivas of Shumopovi, there was dancing and singing the 
entire night. Water Coyote danced and sang in the kiva. This dance, 
which is held about Christmas time, is called so’ia’lama (Winter solstice 
ceremony). Water Coyote carries his little gourd with a little water 
in it as he dances. He holds it as he held it when carrying it from Blue 
Water. Everyone cries, “Come in! Come in!” as Water Coyote goes 
barking to the entrance of the kiva. “Wa! wa! o!” [long drawn out] he 
barks. All say, “Come in! Come in!’’ and he comes down the ladder. He 
stands in front of the fireplace until the chief tells him: ‘‘Now start it!” 
Then he begins: [Song]. 


4. POKER BOY 
OR 
WHY THERE ARE NO PARAKEETS IN THE HOPI COUNTRY! 
A Walpi chief had two nice daughters. They were twins. They did 
not like boys. Their father was old and could no longer work hard. 
1 Compare Tewa Tales, 242ff. 
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He would work a little while in the field and then he tired. His daughters 
helped him in the fields occasionally. The girls did not want to marry. 
Their father told them to get him a son-in-law. 

All of the boys tried to see the girls and marry them. The daughters 
were working all the time, grinding corn. The boys came to the house, 
and the chief asked: ‘““What do you want ?’’ — “We should like to see 
your daughters. We want to marry.” — ‘‘All right, I shall tell them.” 
The chief then said to their mother, ‘“Wife, go up and tell the girls to 
come down! There are boys here who wish to marry them.” The girls 
came down. ‘‘What do you wish, father?”” — ‘“‘There are boys here 
who wish to marry.”” — ‘“‘Oh, we do not like them.” The boys then 
left, and the girls went to the house-top. 

After a while their father asked, ‘‘Why do you not marry? What 
kind of a boy do you like? I am getting old. I can no longer work hard.” 
The chief was displeased with them. After a while they told their father 
what kind of a boy they would like. All of the boys were coming to see 
these girls, bringing with them cotton, wool, blankets and a little gourd 
with water in it for the chief. The chief was pleased, but the girls were 
never pleased with the things. “Oh, we do not want things of that kind.” 
After a while they got nothing at all. They said to their father: ‘“Per- 
haps some one will bring what we like, and then we will marry him.” — 
“What should you like?” — ‘‘We should like a parakeet. That is what 
we want. It is only this one bird that we like. Perhaps some one will 
get it for us and bring it to us. Him we will marry.” — “There is none 
near here,”’ said their father, “I do not know where they come from — 
perhaps far out to the east where the sun rises.” The girls said: ‘‘Per- 
haps some boy will get it and bring it to us; then we will marry him.” 
Their father told all the boys what they said. All of them heard it. All 
of the boys were now busily searching. 

There was one boy who was very poor; he had no mother or father, 
only a grandmother. He knew neither uncle nor other relatives. He 
told his grandmother what the girls wished. He never washed. He 
wore very old blankets all the time. He never combed his hair. After 
a while, he asked his grandmother how to get the parakeet. A great 
many boys had started east but not one found the bird. They searched, 
searched, searched, as they traveled eastward, but no one found the 
bird. ‘‘Grandmother, don’t you know where that parakeet lives? Per- 
haps he lives somewhere.’ His grandmother was sorry for him. “Oh, 
my grandson, you cannot get it. You cannot reach it. That parakeet 
is far off to the east where the sun rises. That is where it comes from.” — 
“May I try?” — “Oh, my grandson, you cannot do it; you cannot 
get it. You never get up to run in the early morning. You must try 
to be up early in the morning.”’ He got up early in the morning and ran, 
ran, and ran. Soon he was in good condition. He never tired. His 
grandmother said to him: ‘You have an uncle. Your uncle lives over 
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beyond Ta’ngkava, Rainbow spring.” The boy did not know he 
had an uncle; he had never seen him. ‘Go first to see your uncle. 
Perhaps he will help you, and thus you may be able to reach the place 
and return with one of those birds.” — ‘“‘Who is he? What does he 
look like ?’’ — “‘Oh, he is a fine man, a nice-looking man. Give him 
these things!’’ She made a prayer-stick. ‘These things he uses all the 
time,”’ she said. His grandmother made wafer-bread, ground up water- 
melon seeds, put the pot on the fire to heat water, then put in the 
watermelon seeds and stirred them until they were cooked. She then 
took them out and allowed them to cool. With these she mixed corn. 
“Now, go see your uncle. Tell him what you seek and give him this 
prayer-stick. I do not know what he will say. Perhaps he will help 
you, perhaps not. Later on he may help you and some time when 
you have found the bird, you will return.” 

Kotco’ilapdio was the name of this boy [Rotco’tlapi, fire-stick, fire- 
poker], because he had dirt over his face and hands; his body was 
dirty, and his clothes were dirty and torn. He looked as if he had been 
used as a fire-poker. He started, going south to Rainbow spring, 
where his uncle lived. All the Walpi people laughed at him for his 
presumption in trying to procure the parakeet. They all said, “Yes, 
Poker boy is going somewhere!’’ Everybody laughed at him. No one 
had seen him run, they said. One old man said: ‘‘Do not say that, boys; 
perhaps he will get it. I have seen him practice every morning. I think 
it is possible that he will get it.’’ — “Oh, no,” all the boys said, ‘‘he can- 
not get it. He cannot get it.” 

In the morning he started off on the search. He reached Rainbow 
spring. After a while he looked around. “I do not know where he lives.” 
His grandmother had described the place to him. In a little while, he 
found the spring. Here is a large rock, under a ledge of which lived 
his uncle. He went in. Soon some one cried out to him: ‘Come in! 
Come in!’’ He went in and saw the man. “Did you know I was coming ?” 
— “Yes, I knew you were coming. Where are you going?” Rainbow 
asked. “I am going somewhere; I am going east. There are two girls in 
my village who want a parakeet. Everyone“tries to get it, no one suc- 
ceeds. My grandmother told me you were living here and that perhaps 
you would get it for me.”” — “Is that so?” — “Yes.” The boy gave 
him the prayer-stick. ‘That is well; thank you,” he said. “I use this 
kind and like it. Yes, I think I will help you. We shall get it; you will 
obtain the girls.” 

No one knew whose son the boy was, none knew his father. His parents 
had died long since. This uncle knew the boy’s father. ‘I suppose 
you will get it,” the uncle said, “for you are going to your father, and 
he has a great many of them.” — ‘“‘Who is my father ?”’ asked Poker boy. 
“Do you see that sun? That is your father. He is a rich man. He has 
a great many horses, everything of every sort, parrots and all kinds 
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of birds. It is to him you must go. He knows you are his son. Stay 
here, do not go now. Stay with me three or five days, then you may go.” 
He did not leave now but stayed with his uncle. His uncle told him 
to run every morning. He ran every morning. He staid about five 
days with his uncle, then started away. Early in the morning of the 
sixth day, he started. His uncle gave him something like a rainbow. 
“This will take you there,” he said. He cast this toward the east. It 
made a big arch as it travelled with lightning speed, one end of the 
arch being where the boy stood. In one day, the boy travelled over 
this to his father, the Sun. His uncle said: ‘““Now you are to go to your 
father. He will know you. He has not told you to come and will ask 
you what you want. You are to tell him that you want a parakeet.” 

Quickly Poker boy reached his father’s house, far to the southeast. 
The girls were very nice. They called to their father: ‘“Father, some one 
is coming.” The Sun knew that some one was coming because he was 
aware of the movements of his son. “It is my son, it is your brother,” 
he told them, “but no one cares about him for he is a poor boy. It is 
Poker boy.”” The Sun came out and called to him to come up: “That is 
right, Poker boy! Are you coming ?”’ — “‘Yes.’’ — ‘Come in!” He entered 
the house. Within were a great many nice girls. They gave him good 
things to eat — watermelon, muskmelon, and a kind of wafer-bread. 
The Sun told him: “You are to stay here a while. Stay tonight! Soon 
another man will come who will tell you where you can get what you 
want.”” When this man came, he asked, ““What do you want?” — “I 
want a parakeet. The boys have searched everywhere. I asked my 
grandmother. She told me there were a great many of them in the east. 
She said that perhaps you would give me some of them, and I might 
take them home.” — “‘All right,” he said. The boy had a great many 
prayer-sticks left, big bunches of them which his grandmother had 
given him. The Sun behaved like a man, after dark he went to lie down. 
The man asked: “‘You brought nothing for us?’’ — “Yes, I have a 
prayer-stick for you.” He opened it. “Good prayer-sticks!” he said. 
Each of those present selected a prayer-stick for himself. Everyone 
was pleased. The man asking these questions was the head man. He 
said to the boy: ‘‘After sundown, when it is a bit dark, go over there!” 
At dark, the Sun went down. “All of you come over here!” the Sun 
said. The Sun lives in a house in which are crossbeams like those on 
which chickens roost, and on these the people sleep like chickens at 
roost. They went in. Within perched some very fine birds. Each one 
knew his place. The house was full. ‘““Now, choose for yourself. Decide 
which one you prefer and take it.” He looked at all of them, uncertain 
which one to take. After a while, he chose a pair of hens and a rooster. 
“These I will take,” pointing them out. “All right.’’ He took the two 
hens and the rooster. Now he was happy. He was thinking about the 
girls, and how he might get them in marriage. “Stay here one night,” 
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he was told. In the morning, he threw the arc which his uncle had 
given him and travelled back on top of it to his uncle’s house. He 
stayed with him five days. If he had gone back immediately, no one 
would believe that he had been so far from home. He now made no 
more use of the rainbow but travelled on foot over the ground. 

Coyote saw him and perceived that he had gotten the bird. Coyote 
was continually thinking about the bird. Finally, Coyote found a rooster 
and killed it at Walpi. He did not tell his grandmother about it. He 
stole some yellow and green paints and removed the skin from the 
rooster’s neck. He procured yucca fibres which are very pliable and 
put these around its neck. It then looked like a parakeet. Poker boy was 
coming. Coyote watched him. After a while, he stopped to remain 
until it was dark. Coyote went on ahead with his rooster and climbed 
the mesa. The girls were grinding corn. Their father and mother were 
eating. He went up the step-ladder, leaving the rooster outside. ‘Come 
in!” they said and gave him something to eat. They asked him: “What 
do you want ?”’ — “I want to see your daughters.’’ — ‘‘All right.”’ Their 
mother called to them: ‘Girls, come down!” The girls came down. 
They did not sit down. They asked him: ‘What do you bring us?” — 
“Indeed, I bring you that parakeet.’”’ — ‘‘Oh, where is it?”’ — “‘T left 
it outside.” They went over to one side of the room. Coyote got the 
rooster which now had a long tail, painted yellow and green, very pretty, 
the eyes and beak of natural color. He brought it in. “Oh, that is 
what pleases us!” they said. They grasped it and pulled it a bit, where- 
upon its head came off. The girls were distressed. “Oh, what is that ? 
What is the matter?” One of them picked up the head and looked 
at it. “Why that is a rooster! Coyote has killed that rooster!’ She 
picked up a stick and Coyote ran. As Coyote ran out, the girls went 
up to the house-top. 

Soon there was a step on the ladder. “Come in!” said the father, 
“come in!” Poker boy, also, left his bird outside. He had shown it to 
his grandmother who was much pleased that he had gotten it. All 
of the boys had tried and none of them had gotten it. He came back 
as he had gone, poor, dirty all over, his hair unkempt. All were aware 
that Poker boy had gone somewhere. Their father asked him: “What 
do you want? Do you want to see our daughters?’? — “Yes.”” Their 
mother called to the girls to come down. They did not come down. 
She called again: ‘““Make haste; come down.” — “Who is that out- 
side ?’? — “It is Poker boy who has returned.”” — ‘‘Well, let us go see. 
We do not know how he has fared.”’ Poker boy was sitting on one side 
of the room where he had brought the parakeet. He gave it to their 
father. ‘I got it for the girls.’ The father was much pleased. It was 
a pretty little parakeet, it looked all around, raised its head, and was 
very attractive in every way. Poker boy was sitting on one side of the 
room. ‘Hurry, come down,” their father called up to them. ‘“Who 
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is down there ?” — “Poker boy.” — “Well, let us go down and see! We 
do not know what he has.”” They came down and saw the birds sitting 
there, nodding and turning their heads. Both ran to catch a bird, 
saying: ‘“This is my bird! This is my bird!” Each grasped a bird and 
folded her arms about it. Poker boy was between them, a girl on either 
side of him. They were much pleased. Their father and mother were 
pleased. All stroked the parakeets from head to tail. “That is the kind 
we want,” they said. ‘You are going to have these girls,” their father 
said. “‘No one could get the birds, but you have brought us these.” 

Their father gave the boy wafer-bread and sweet corn-meal. These 
the boy gave to his grandmother who was pleased with them. The 
girls went with him to his house. He took both of them as his wives. 
Now he had two wives. Next day, at grinding time, there was no one 
to grind the corn. None of the people who were accustomed to seeing 
them at their work now saw them. Poker boy lived at the other end of 
the village, in a poor house. The girls were working down there cooking 
for him. They staid four days with him. His grandmother now said 
to him: “Go visit your uncle. I have a presentiment that he has done 
something. You have a great many uncles, rich people, too.” He went 
to see several uncles. He got a big white blanket, moccasins, deer-skin 
belt, and clothes. These he brought home and went hunting. He killed 
an antelope with big antlers, he brought it home and boiled it. Next 
morning, the girl’s mother and all their female relatives came to help 
cook. Poker boy had no [? women] relatives in that village. He had 
a nice breakfast the following day. The girls staid there four days 
more, eight in all. He then had everything ready — moccasins, belt, and 
so on. He went hunting again, and this time he killed a big deer. The 
girls no longer wore their hair done up at the sides of their heads, but 
had it hanging in a plait on either side, after the manner of married 
women. The women worked all day making wafer-bread. About sun- 
down they went to Poker boy’s house and gave the wafer-bread to his 
grandmother. Thus was Poker boy married to these two girls. 

Now, no one liked him. The people were constantly poking fun at 
him. ‘‘Let some one take Poker boy’s wives from him,”’ they all said. 
His grandmother had washed him well, and he was now a nice-looking 
fellow. He had been poor and very ugly. Soon some one took the 
younger wife. His wives liked other boys and would go play with them. 
After a while the parakeet was not feeling well. Something was wrong 
with it. Its head drooped as though it were sick. There were now a 
great many parakeets. The pair had mated during the year. Soon the 
heads of all were drooping. The older sister said to the younger, ‘““What 
is the matter with our parakeets? They are not happy.” Every night 
the younger wife went away and did not come back until late. After 
a while her husband saw the man who was taking his wife and found out 
who he was. This was why the parakeets did not feel well. Poker boy 
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himself saw this man. Then his older wife went off to play with another 
man. The parakeet knew the man who came in at night and said to 
him: “Our mother has another man now. That is why we do not feel 
well. You go away from here! Leave this house! Tomorrow morning, 
we will go away from here; we will go back home.” 

Next day, the parakeet pulled out some of its feathers and gave 
them to Poker boy, saying, ““We are now going back home; keep these 
feathers and use them in any dance that you have.” Another night 
the man visited Poker boy’s wife. Before sunrise, he went away but 
left something that belonged to him. Poker boy told his wife about it. 
“T shall never come back here,” he said; “I shall go back to my grand- 
mother. You have another man. That is why I shall stay here no longer. 
I will go back to my home.” He was angry with his older wife. She wept, 
saying: “I will not let you go. You must remain here.”” — ‘No, I 
will not stay here.”’ Their father asked him, “‘Son, what is the matter ? 
What has happened?” ‘‘My wives no longer care for me. Other men 
come to see them every night.”” Their father, also, was angry with them. 

Poker boy went to his father’s house, climbed up on the roof, sat 
down and looked up at the sun. Everyone was watching him. The 
parakeets were very restless; they could not sit still. All of them were 
flying about. This is something they are not wont to do. Everyone 
was asking: ‘““What is the matter with those birds?” Just as the sun 
came up they flew away, rising straight up into the air. All of the 
people went after them but were not able to take either one of them. 
“Now both birds have gone to the east, that is why they are no 
longer in my house.” 

Poker boy did not want his wife after she had taken another man, 
and the parakeets went away because they did not like her conduct. 
That is why we do not have them now. Yuw'ksdva, it is finished. 


5. OWL Boy! 


This story lives at Mishongnovi and Shumopovi. The children were 
very mean. There was only one boy, and he, too, was very mean. His 
mother became angry with him and was continually whipping him. 
At night, after dark, the little boy was crying and weeping and sobbing. 
“Do not cry in here! Go outside!” She pushed him out. He cried and 
cried, then his weeping became less and less and soon stopped. Some one 
was coming along. It was Owl. Owl said to him: “Oh, my dear, I am 
sorry your mother whips you and does not like you. I think I shall 
take you home with me.” She was dressed like a woman. “Get on 
my back,” she said. He did so. She walked through the village with 
him, then spread her wings and flew. Owls have no nest. They go into 


1 Cp. Tewa Tales, 262 ff. 
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a big hole under the rocks, and there they live and have their young. 
Owl took him to Woko’tayaka’, Big Corner, where the rock juts out 
at a sharp angle. Owl kept him there. 

About the middle of the night, the boy’s mother went out to hunt 
for him and failed to find him. She asked: “Have you seen my child 
here ?”? — “No.” She made inquiry throughout the village. She could 
not find him. She went back to sleep. His father was not at home 
when Owl took the boy away. Now his father was angry: “‘Why did 
you hit my child? Why did you thrust him outside?” — “He cried 
and cried; that is why I put him outside.” The father searched and 
searched but failed to find the boy. 

Later, some one was out hauling wood. He heard some one singing 
somewhere. He listened and heard: 


Tca’weyuna Tca’weyuna 
Tca’weyu’'piiwe! Tca’weyu’piiwe’ 


~~~ 


Afifififiaaa.? 


The boy was now like an owl. He had short feathers on his arms and 
over his entire body, and a short tail. He was growing now. The old 
feathers came out, and he was crying: [The song is repeated]. The 
man went up to the place whence the song came. It was high up 
in a hole under a big rock. He looked at the owl and said: “Who 
are you?” The owl said: [The song is repeated]. “I am Tca’weyuna’s 
son.’’ — “‘Oh; she is your mother!” — ‘Owl brought me here. Now 
I look almost like an owl. Tell my mother to come over here and take 
me home!” — “All right; I shall tell her.” He left the wood and went 
immediately to tell the boy’s father and mother. “Indeed, Tca’weyuna, 
I saw your son down at Big Corner. I heard some one crying. I listened, 
then went to see who it was. A little boy was sitting there. I asked 
him who he was. He said he was your son.’ —“‘Well, we will go get him.” 
It was then night, so they started early the following day. The father 
was thinking: ‘‘I shall make something for him, then we will go get him.”’ 
He made a prayer-stick to pray with. 

Then the father and mother went up there, taking a long rope with 
them. The boy was crying: [The song is repeated]. He had feathers 
on his body, but his face was Indian, though feathers were beginning 
to show themselves on top of his head. The big owl came out: “You 
are my son now; now your father and mother have come. Tell them 
to take you into the cellar and to close the door tightly. There they 
must keep you three days. On the fourth day, they may open the door, 
and you will be like an Indian. If your mother does not do this, you 
must come out and come over here. Then you will be an owl all the time 
and no longer an Indian.” His mother held the rope while his father 

1 Tca’weyuna’s milk. 

* Diminuendo and final sounds inspirated, the owl’s hoot. 
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descended by it to the cavern. He secured his son, put him in a bag 
hung from his neck and brought him home. He ate the flesh of rabbits 
and mice all the time. After a while he went to see his mother. She 
shook him and kissed him. “Mother, I have something to tell you, 
something that my owl mother told me. Do not allow me outside. 
Keep me in the cellar for three days, and on the fourth let me out. 
Do not look at me during this time. If you look at me or open the 
place, I shall no longer be a Hopi, I shall become an owl again.”’ She 
put him in the cellar and gave him water and food sufficient for three 
days. The people had a big dance. Sometimes the boy got hungry 
and cried: [The song is repeated]. On the third day, his mother said: 
“Let us go and see him. Let us go see our child.’’ — ‘‘No; do not open 
the place,” said the father. “If you do, you will spoil our child.” It 
was now the fourth day. They had things cooked to eat when the boy 
would come out. In the afternoon, he cried, cried, cried, never ceasing. 
His mother said, “Let us go open it! Let us go see him!’ — “No!” His 
father went away. A little before sundown, the boy was crying and cry- 
ing: [The song is repeated]. That is the way he kept singing all day. It 
made his mother uneasy. No one was watching her. She thought: 
“T believe I shall go and see; it is nearly time for him to come out. 
I do not know what is the matter.’”” She peeped at him through a 
crack. He was a fine-looking boy. He saw his mother immediately and 
became angry: “Oh, mother, you do not want me to stay here! You 
have ruined me! I suppose I must go back.” Then he cried: “hu! u/ u! 
hu! u! u! hu! u! u!” He flew against the door two or three times and 
broke out. She tried to catch him but could not. He flew up in a tree 
near the house and cried: “hu! u! u! hu! ul! u! hu! u! ul” When his 
father came home, the boy’s mother told him what had happened. 
He wept and upbraided her. ‘‘You have ruined my child. Did you 
not remember what he told us?” — “Yes; I remembered it, but he 
cried so much that I peeped through a crack.” The boy was now an 
owl back with his owl mother, and the woman lost her child. So, at 
the present day, a father tells a mother: “Do not whip our children 
nor scold them! Speak kindly to them! Else they may be stolen by 
an owl.’ 


6. COYOTE AND MA’CAWA? 


This story lives at Walpi. Ma’cawa lived north of Walpi, at Waba- 
niasawa, a large mountain. Coyote lived east of Walpi, east by south 
at Is’ba, Coyote spring. Ma’cawa has an immense head, is very tall, a 
giant. He is living now. If you do not believe it and think: ‘Perhaps he 


1 This is a ‘‘make-you-feel-sorry”’ story. Perhaps you yourself will be 
lost and will become an owl. — W.D.W. 
2 Cp. Tewa Tales, 28off. 
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is not living,” he will hear you and frighten you. Something will hit 
you, you will feel drowsy and get stiff all over. He will frighten you. 
He will leave soon, you will recover and run home. A great many 
people have seen him. He is living now. Some people have never seen 
him; that is why they do not believe in his existence. I, myself, have 
seen him. He is a very large man. He went by close to me. Something 
struck me on the head; I became drowsy and weak. I suppose he patted 
me on the head. I went to sleep. When I awoke, I could see no one. 

Ma’cawa and Coyote were friends. Ma’cawa had a good time at 
Coyote’s, then he returned home, and Coyote visited him. After a 
while, Ma’cawa said to Coyote: “Let us have a dance some time.” — 
“All right.” — ‘“‘Let us go dance down at the Walpi kiva.” — “All 
right,”’ said Coyote. ‘Come over tomorrow, and I will give you a good 
time. I will dance for you,” said Ma’cawa. “‘All right.’’ Coyote went 
home. Ma’cawa said to him: “I will go to your place, and we will have 
the dance there.” — “All right.” That night, Coyote waited for him. 
In a little while Ma’cawa arrived. He knocked on the door. Coyote 
heard him. ‘“‘Come in! Come in!” he said. Ma’cawa entered. He had 
killed a big turkey and brought it with him. 

His friend, Coyote, was sitting in his house as Ma’cawa entered. Coyote 
said, ‘‘Come over here!’”’ He went over to the middle of the house. 
“Now begin!” Ma’cawa danced. He was a fine-looking fellow. He sang 
in the Taos language. [Song] ‘‘Well done!” said Coyote when Ma’cawa 
had finished. ‘‘Come again!” — ‘‘Yes, I will come again and give you 
another dance,” he said. He came again, bringing with him a big 
turkey which he gave to his friend. ‘Come over to my house tomorrow!” 
The next night, Coyote went to dance at Ma’cawa’s house. While 
climbing up to Walpi, he killed a big rooster, and this he took to his friend, 
Ma’cawa. He knocked on the door. ‘‘Come in!” He went in. Coyote 
was barking. ‘Come in! Come in!”’ said Ma’cawa. “Wa! wu'a! wa! ww'a,” 
barked Coyote. “Come in! Come in!” Coyote went in. He carried a 
big rooster which he gave to his friend. Coyote began to dance. Stepping 
first to one side, then to the other he sang. [Song repeated] He gave 
the big rooster to his friend and went home. 

Ma’cawa came to visit Coyote. Coyote asked him, “My friend, how 
did you like my dance?” — “All right! Fine!” That is what he told 
Coyote. “Indeed, we must have a contest some time,” said Coyote. 
“Come over to my house tonight, and we will play something.” — ‘‘All 
right.’ Ma’cawa went over to Coyote’s house. Coyote gave him musk- 
melon, watermelon, and a great many good things to eat. They played 
ma'nanang' ina’, hide-and-seek. They had a good time. When they had 
finished this, Ma’cawa said to him, “My friend, I will show you 
something. You have never seen my mask.” — “All right.’’ — ‘In case 
you should beat me, I will give you something.” They went back into 
the house into another room. 
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Coyote was sitting by the fireplace. After a while, Ma’cawa cried 
hu uu [the cry is prolonged, starting on a high note and descending 
with diminished volume to a low note, giving somewhat the effect 
of a siren whistle]. After a while, Ma’cawa came out, wearing his 
mask. Over his shoulder, he wore his big sash, and he was besprinkled 
all over with blood. He stank terribly, just like the dead. Coyote smelled 
him and came out. Coyote was frightened. He was trembling all over 
and wanted to jump out. He ran away, defecating and micturating 
as he went. ‘‘My friend, do not run away; indeed, my friend, it is I, 
I am your friend.’’ Ma’cawa looked everywhere but could not find 
Coyote. He removed his mask, and Coyote saw that it was his friend. 
“Do not be afraid; I shall take off my costume.” — “All right.”” Coyote 
went out, walking slowly. He wanted to run away, and Ma’cawa knew 
it. “My friend, where are you going? Come back!” Coyote came back. 
Ma’cawa laughed. “‘What do you think of that ?”” — ‘‘You frightened 
me.”’ His friend laughed and laughed at him. “That is the way I use 


it. No one will come into my house or disturb me.” — “I think I shall 
go home,” said Coyote. ‘““You come to visit me!’’ — “Not tomorrow 
night, but in two or three days.”” — “All right.” 


Two or three days later, Ma’cawa went down to Coyote’s house. He 
went in. Coyote gave him cedar berries, squash, and pifion gum. He 
had stolen the squash. Coyote began doing something. Ma’cawa ate. 
He finished. ‘“‘Now we are going to play,” said Coyote. ‘‘All right.’’ 
They began hide-and-seek and had a good time. Coyote said to him: 
“T will show you something; I will show you some of my things.” — 
“TI don’t know what he has to show me,” thought Ma’cawa. “‘Perhaps 
he will show me some of his everyday things.” Coyote said to his friend: 
“My friend, do not run away from me; do not be afraid! I will show 
you some of my things. I will not hurt you.’ Soon the “hu uu’ is 
heard within. Now Ma’cawa is angry. “I will fix him,” he said to 
himself. In a little while, Coyote entered by the door, wearing the 
costume that Ma’cawa used. He had taken a big squash, cut off the 
smaller end, cleaned it out, and painted it red. He put in eye-slits 
and a large mouth. He placed this over his head and wore a costume 
patterned after that of Ma’cawa, a red blanket over his shoulders. He 
now came in. His friend was not afraid. Ma’cawa was not at all afraid 
of his friend. Ma’cawa became angry. After a while Coyote went back 
into the inner room. ‘‘That is now your mask,” said Ma’cawa. “‘Keep 
it on! You will never again come out of there.’’ Ma’cawa spat on 
him several times. Coyote went in and tried to pull his head out of 
the mask. He could not get it out. 

Ma’cawa went home. He said nothing more to his friend. Coyote 
tried to break the head-covering. He struck it against the stone wall 
but could not get out of it. He could not get it off his head. He struck 
his own head. He was badly hurt and was sick. He kept on trying to 
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break the mask off. He tried to break it but could not. After a while, 
he went into the house. He tried but could not get out of the mask. 
He was badly injured. His neck swelled up, the mask became very 
tight about his neck. He would never get it off. Thus he died. That 
is how he killed himself. 


7. COYOTE’S FALSE TAIL: SHED SKIN? 


A long time ago, living right here (Shumopovi), my two friends met 
together. Coyote had a great many friends. He and Lalakawa? visited 
each other. Coyote would go to Snake’s house one day, the following 
day Snake would go to Coyote’s; they played together. Coyote went 
to visit at Snake’s house. Snake killed rabbits and gave some to Coyote 
to eat. Snake visited Coyote’s house, and Coyote merely played with 
him. He gave him the berries of the cedar tree which ripen in the 
autumn and are very delightful food. These he gave to Snake. Coyote 
now hunted and got a rabbit. ‘Eat now, my friend,” he said to Snake, 
“this is my dinner.” He gave berries to Snake in a little basket. ‘“‘Oh, 
my friend, I cannot eat it. I never eat this kind.” — “Alas! my friend, 
what shall I give you to eat?’’ He offered him the rabbit also: ‘‘Per- 
haps you will eat this.” — “Yes, I eat this.”” Snake ate the rabbit. 
He twisted it up tightly into a bunch and mashed all its bones. Then 
he swallowed it whole, for Snake does not chew his food. It took him 
a long time completely to swallow it; he could not do it quickly. After 
a while, he got all of it into his mouth. Then he wriggled about knowing 
just how to do it, and it all settled down into his belly. Before Snake 
went Coyote said: ‘My friend, tell me what you would like to eat, 
something that is easily swallowed. Tell me what it is, and I will hunt 
that for you.”” — “There is only one thing I am very fond of, corn- 
pollen.” — ‘‘All right.’”” — “There is also a pollen to be found on sand- 
burrs of which I am very fond.’ (In the summer, this snake crawls 
over the sand-burrs, carries off the pollen under his scales, and when 
hungry puts his tongue under the scales and swallows the pollen which 
he has collected there.) After a while, Snake went back home. 

In the summer, Coyote went out hunting. The corn was then in 
tassel. He went out about nine o’clock in the morning, took a platter, 
shook the pollen out, and carried it home. Coyote’s grandmother pre- 
pared it for him, sifting it through a basket. As the pollen dropped 
through the meshes, Coyote picked it up and put it into a small bag 
of buckskin. Next day, Coyote went to his friend’s house. He remained 
there until Snake returned, which was only a short while. Coyote had 


1 Cp. Tewa Tales, 300—301. 

2 “The big bull snake or, as some call him, the king snake.”’ [Liilii’kona 
is the First Mesa term for the house snake. Pa’liiliikofia, water snake, is 
the Horned water serpent of whom this story is ordinarily told. — E.C.P.] 
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with him a sack. He said to his friend: ‘Come over tomorrow to my 
house.”” On the following day, Snake went over to visit Coyote. He 
was a very large snake. He came in and coiled up until he filled nearly 
the entire room. When all of him was in, he coiled up, held his head 
high into the air and talked a while. Coyote gave him the pollen, saying: 
“How shall I serve this for your lunch?” — “Put it on a platter.” 
Coyote put it on a platter. Snake ate and ate. ‘That tastes good!” 
He enjoyed it and felt very happy. 

Again Snake came in to see Coyote, and, as he coiled up, he sang: 
na'nabigla (i. e. coils or layers, referring to the coils of his body). 


Coyote went outside, his grandmother went outside, for Snake filled 
the room. Coyote was wondering how he would play with Snake 
when he went to Snake’s house next time. After a while, Snake went 
back to his home. As he uncoiled, Snake sang again na’nabigla and 
came out. When uncoiled, his body reached from-Coyote’s to his own 
house, about half a mile. Coyote lives at Is’ba, Coyote spring. Coyote 
had been considering what he would do and recalled how Snake lay 
down stretched out. Whenever Coyote sees anyone doing a thing, he 
also tries to do it. Coyote thought: “I don’t know what I am able 
to do.” He went to hunt in the woods among the pine trees. He took 
off some cedar bark and brought it home along with some pifion gum. 
Next day, he got soap weed. He tied five or six of these in a bunch 
and brought them home. He split them into small pieces and plaited 
them into one long piece, making this into a large long mass of the same 
form and shape as the snake. That night he practised. His grandmother 
tied the strip to his tail, and he walked around until it was all in proper 
position. Then he went back and got more. He put earth on the bark 
to give it the color and smoothness of Snake. After breakfast, he 
made ready to visit his friend. His grandmother put colored earth 
over Coyote to make him look like Snake. His grandmother said: 
“Now I have made you look just like your friend.’”” He now went to 
visit his friend. He knocked at the door. ‘‘Pa'kai, Come in!” said 
his friend. Coyote went in. He looked like Snake. Snake was really 
convulsed with laughter but managed to suppress all signs of it except 
the shaking of his body. Coyote sang the song that Snake sang. “Come 
take this place,” said Snake. Coyote sang na’nabigla, just as Snake 
sang. His friend became angry. Coyote turned himself around until 


1 The seats in Franklin field, for example, arranged in amphitheatre tiers 
were said to be na’nabigla; the coils used in making pottery, e. g. when one 
layer is immediately above the lower one, are called na’natciba. The different 
sizes of parts of the snake’s body give it this pyramidal appearance when 
coiled up. — W.D.W. 
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all of his tail was in, then sat down on top of the coil. Snake gave him 
something to eat. They talked together. About two or three o’clock, 
Coyote said: ‘Well, my friend, I suppose I should go home.” — “All 
right; come again!’? — ‘“‘Yes. Come visit at my home!’’ Coyote went 
out. Snake was angry. “I’ll settle with you,” he muttered. Coyote 
dragged at his tail. He soon had all of it out of Snake’s house except 
the tip. Snake picked up a burning stick from one end of the fire- 
place ‘and with it lit Coyote’s tail. It blazed up like pitch and, once 
started, the fire soon ran the whole length of Coyote’s artificial tail. 
Thus did Snake. Coyote soon afterward arrived home. The grass had 
been set on fire, but Coyote did not know it. He was walking straight 
ahead and had not once looked back. When nearly home, he looked 
behind him. He saw flame everywhere behind him. Then he was 
frightened. He thought it had been kindled by people who were hunting 
coyotes. (People hunt the coyote by setting fire to a big circle of grass 
from horse-back and close in on the animals to kill them.) ““The Indians 
are hunting us,” he said and did not go into the house, but started to run 
away. He found he could not run fast for his tail dragged heavily 
behind him. The blaze caught up with him. All of his tail was burning 
up. When the flames got close to him, he saw that it was his tail that 
was burning. He could not get it off because it was fastened on tight 
and came up against his legs. He ran away about forty miles over the 
mountain range. The fire caught him, however, and scorched his entire 
body excepting his belly. This is the way he acquired his present colors. 

He ran down to the river and jumped in. Having put the fire out in 
this way, he came out. He was angry. “I will kill my friend! He 
exhausts my patience!’”’ When he got home, it was about dark. He 
did not go back home to his grandmother, but, instead, went to his 
friend’s house to kill him. His friend had shed his skin into which he had 
put sand and pebbles, then coiled it up with the head upright in the 
midst of the coil. Coyote went in and addressed Snake. There was 
no reply. ‘I suppose he is asleep. I will kill him.” He jumped at Snake, 
grasping him by the head. Coyote became more and more angry as 
he gnawed at it. “It is nothing but bone,” he complained. He kept 
gnawing at it until blood came from it. Then his teeth (i. e. Coyote’s) 
came out. He looked at Snake to see if he was dead, then he pulled off 
his skin and looked inside of it. He found only sand and stones. By this 
time, he had ruined his teeth. 

Later he went to the spring to wash his mouth. There he saw his 
reflection in the water. He opened his mouth to grab it and saw a 
bloody mouth move suddenly towards him. “What is that in the water ?”” 
said Coyote. He stepped back, whereupon the thing in the water dis- 
appeared. He stepped toward it again, whereupon the thing reappeared. 
He went to another spring and found the same thing there. He went 
to a third spring and found one living there. He could not get his mouth 
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clean. Finally, he went to a fourth spring. He saw the same thing. 
This made him angry. He said: “What is this thing that lives in the 
water?’ He was angry. He said: “I will kill you.’’ He belched with 
wide open mouth. The spring there is called Iska’coba, Coyote belch. 


8. COYOTE AND TCA’ VEO 


Coyote lived anywhere, not staying at any one place. He was always 
hunting. He slept all day to rest up and hunted at night. He was 
hunting at Awa’towi. He killed something, perhaps merely little mice, 
and ate it. He killed something else, possibly merely little rabbits, and 
ate it. After a while, he found nothing anywhere. After a while, just 
before daylight, he went to the spring. He took a drink, then went 
up past Tca’veo’s house. However, he did not know Tca’veo, never 
having seen him. (Tca’veo is a kachina with big, long, overlapping teeth. 
He is sometimes called Co’ioko in imitation of his call, or Tca’ veo co’ioko.) 

Tca’veo was playing there. Now Tca’veo is a bad man; he cooks 
people, puts them in the ground, and kills them. He steals chickens from 
both the Hopi and the Navaho. These he puts in a pot and cooks and eats 
them. He had just finished such a meal, had covered up the remains, 
and was playing. Tca’veo said, ‘“My friend, come over here!’’ — ‘“‘No, 
I was going home.” —‘‘Oh, well, come over here!’’ After a while, Tca’veo 
said, ‘““Sit down, my friend! Where have you been?” — “I have been 
hunting.” — “Did you get anything ?”” — “‘No, I found nothing.” — “I 
have plenty of meat in my house.” He had killed children at Awa’towi. 
He likes to have meat all the time and, like Coyote, is a good runner. 
After a while, Tca’veo said, ‘‘Let us play! Let us run a race! We will 
run about two miles. If you beat me, you shall get all you want to eat. 
If you beat me, you may have all my things, all that you can eat.’’ — 
“All right.”” They started off to run a race. Coyote won. Tca’veo came 
in about a yard behind him. “My friend, you are a good runner,” he 
said. He gave him just a little meat. 

Then Tca’veo said, “My friend, I will tell you what I will do. I believe 
my bones are too warm and that for this reason I cannot run. I will 
cool my bones, then we will start again.”” Tca’veo had a long knife; 
with this he slit his flesh along his arms and legs, cutting it through to the 
bone and then pulled all of it off his bones. “That is the way I cool my 
bones,” he said. ‘“‘Then in a little while, I feel cool.’”’ He then covered 
them again by replacing the flesh. 

After a while, he said: ‘Let us try again.’’ — ‘‘All right.” They ran 
again. Tca’veo was a good runner. This time, he got about half an 
inch ahead of Coyote and won. “See! You did not believe me. My bones 
are cool now; that is the reason I run well. That is how I do and then 
I can run.’ Coyote believed. Tcea’veo said: ‘Can you do what I have 
done ?”” — “I do not want to do it.”” — ‘“‘Why don’t you try? You 
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will then be a good runner. Your bones will be cool, and you can catch 
rabbits easily.”” — ‘‘Perhaps it will kill me.’ — “Oh, no; you will not 
die. Your flesh will open, you will be cooled and become a good runner.” 
— “‘All right; I will try.” He believed Tca’veo. After a while, Tca’veo 
said, “I will fix your flesh for you.” — ‘‘All right,” agreed Coyote. 
Tca’veo took a knife and cut the flesh along Coyote’s arms and legs, 
into the bone. The blood flowed. Tca’veo told him: “Your blood will 
come out, then you will be a good runner. I let my blood out, then 
I can run well.” All the blood ran out, but Coyote was not yet dead. 
After a while, Tca’veo covered up Coyote’s bones with the flesh, but 
he did not do this right. He put the sharp points of soap-weed in his 
flesh. Coyote’s flesh kept coming open; it would not stay together. 
It was painful. Coyote did not feel well; he was sick. In a little while, 
he was very ill. He went off somewhere. Tca’veo said to himself: “Oh, 
you Coyote! You are not restored to life. You will die soon. You 
believe easily.” 

Coyote went away. He suffered dreadfully. The following day, he 
fell down, rolled, and rolled, and soon died. Tca’veo went to hunt for 
Coyote; he followed his tracks. He looked in all the hollows and hiding- 
places. He found Coyote under a piece of brush, skinned him and 
brought him home. He softened the skin and placed it around his 
neck. Then he said, ‘““Thank you; I have gotten rich now.” 


g. COYOTE AND BADGER 


Badger lived west of Oraibi, and Coyote lived about a half mile further 
west. Sometimes Badger visited at Coyote’s home. Coyote gave him 
good things to eat for he killed a great many rabbits. He had pifion gum 
and cedar berries in store all the time. Coyote and Badger each had a 
grandmother. Sometimes Coyote visited at Badger’s house, sometimes 
Badger visited at Coyote’s house. Coyote was always hunting. He 
could run fast and killed a great many rabbits. Badger could not run 
fast — he moved slowly — and could not catch rabbits. Coyote went 
after them, and Badger followed in his tracks. Coyote caught them 
and killed them. Sometimes they ran into a burrow. Then Badger set 
to work. “Now it is my turn,” he said. “You hunt and I will follow 
you.” Badger went into the hole, dug the rabbit out, caught it and 
killed it. Then he went to find his friend. When the rabbit ran into 
a hole, Coyote piled in dirt to keep it there until Badger came up. 
He then pointed out these places to his friend who dug them out, soon 
got the rabbits, and killed them. That is the way he killed rabbits, 
for he could not run fast. Badger walked along slowly until he got 
close to one, then jumped and caught it. At night he went home, and 
the next day he had something good to eat. 

The Oraibi boys were hunting constantly. Then Badger thought: 
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“T guess there is something good in Oraibi town. Perhaps you know, 
my friend, since you are out hunting all night.” Coyote went around 
hunting all night and went to Oraibi to see what was happening. “Yes, 
I was there early this morning. Some one up on the roof cried out: ‘In 
eight days, we will have the dance — some kind of kachina dance.’”” — 
“Let us go see the dance,”’ said Badger. ‘‘All right; we shall go.’’ Coyote 
went out hunting — he was hunting all the time. He soon found himself 
close to Oraibi which is about two miles from the place where he lived, 
called Tipo’tkatsvi (katsavi, ashes; tipo’si, new-born infant). The large 
sandy hill on which he lived is called I’stcéni (t’saw@, coyote, tcéma, hill) ; 
every morning a number of coyotes can be seen playing and barking 
around it. 

Soon it was time for the dance at Oraibi. It was toto’tla, the day before 
the dance, when a great many people have come to the pueblo and 
the women are busy all day preparing and cooking food. Coyote went 
to Badger’s house and said to him: “Verily we will go down to Oraibi 
tomorrow. We shall have a good time.’’ — ‘‘Yes, we will go down, 
and we shall have a good time. You go down to Oraibi,”’ said Badger, 
“and steal something, a blue shirt, for example. Perhaps somewhere 
you will find moccasins and eagle tail feathers.” Coyote went and 
looked around and did find something, two blue shirts. Some boys 
were seen sleeping outside, and he stole their moccasins. They had 
a short soft white feather on their heads and these, too, Coyote stole. 
He brought these home and went to see Badger. Badger said: ‘Could 
you find anything for us?” — “Yes, I got two pairs of moccasins, two 
white feathers, two pieces of red yarn.’’ — “Very well.”’ — “You come 
over tomorrow to my house about four o’clock. We will put on our 
clothes and go down.’’ Coyote went home to spend the night. Badger 
remained home all the previous day, his grandmother washing him, 
combing his hair, and making him look nice. About four o’clock Badger 
started, for he could not run fast. He ran along slowly. Coyote was 
watching him. He saw the dust rising from under him. Coyote said 
to his grandmother, “Grandmother, here comes my friend. I know 
him by the way the dust is rising from under him.” About five o’clock, 
Badger arrived at his friend’s house. “Come in,” says Coyote, and gave 
him a quantity of rabbit, pifion gum, and cedar berries. Badger ate 
heartily. Coyote said: “Now we shall dress up, for you cannot run 
fast. We shall go leisurely.”” — “All right; that is well.” Coyote 
went into the adjoining room and returned with a package. He brought 
a nice blue suit which he gave his friend; also, moccasins, telling him 
to wear them; and eagle feathers also he gave to his friend. A white, 
red, and green band tied into four bows he put on Badger’s ears. Badger 
looked both nice and important. Coyote, also, was a fine-appearing 
fellow. His grandmother said, “Oh, my son is a nice boy! He is a 
pretty fellow! I guess he will get an Oraibi girl.”” — ‘“‘Surely!” They 
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went down about six o’clock, climbed up to the pueblo, and waited for 
night. 

Coyote and Badger had relatives in the pueblo. Coyote asked Badger, 
“Whom shall we visit ?”” — “I do not know to whom we should go 
first,’’ Badger said. ‘I think we shall go to your people,” said Coyote. 
“My people are not rich; yours are.” — “All right.” After a while 
when it was dark, they entered the pueblo. They soon found the place 
they were seeking and went in. The hosts treated them well and offered 
them something to eat; for Badger was a nice-looking fellow. They 
heard some people talking about how to hunt, saying they sometimes 
got a great many rabbits, sometimes they got none, and so on. After 
a while, about nine o’clock, their hosts said to them, ‘‘We are going to 
bed; you go out, look for girls and have a good time.”’ (Indidns would 
not do this.4) They brought out a large blanket to serve as a cover for 
Badger, and another to cover Coyote. Soon they discovered some girls 
grinding meal and singing. They spoke to the girls who looked at — 
them and said: ‘Nice little fellows, they will stay with us all night, 
playing and talking. You do not wish to go home tomorrow. Stay 
tomorrow night and remain with us all night.” — “Very well.” They 
remained with the girls all night. The following night, they climbed 
up the ladder and sat on the top of the house. When breakfast was 
ready, they went down. Soon the dance began. Even after supper 
Badger and Coyote did not go home. They went without the town 
and played around there with the little girls. On the following day 
they took these girls to their home. They were nice-looking fellows — 
that is why the girls liked them. They were married. After four days, 
the girls went back, Badger and Coyote returning with them and staying 
with them in their Oraibi home. Some people in the pueblo did not 
like them. (They were no longer like a badger or a coyote but like 
people. Thus it used to be: they would be in the form of people in the 
daytime, and at night be clothed as animals.) Soon some people grew 
angry with them, saying they had taken away their wives and given 
them to others. “We shall havea rabbit hunt,” they said, “and see who 
kills the most rabbits. Whoever kills the most will obtain the wives of 
these strangers.’’ Everybody went out hunting. Coyote ran fast and killed 
a great many rabbits. Badger also killed a great many. About five 
o’clock in the evening, they returned home. All gathered together, 
and they made a count to learn who had killed the largest number 
of rabbits. Some had twenty, some fifteen, etc. Coyote had killed more 
than any of the others — fifty, while Badger had the same number — 
fifty. No one surpassed them. 

So the people allowed Coyote and Badger to keep their wives. They were 
not taken from them to be given to some one else. The chief announced: 


1 Yes, they would, reports Dr. Titiev. — E.C.P. 
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“We will have a foot race, and the winner shall have the wives of Coyote 
and Badger.’’ Some of the boys were fast runners. About nine o’clock 
the race began. They started from the spring Pali’tspi. They were to 
run around the foot of the big mountain. It was easy for Coyote. He 
said to his friend: ‘‘My friend, do not fret! This race is easy for me, 
as the hunt was easy for us.” Soon they started. They ran all the way 
around. Some were fatigued and some of the Oraibi boys did not get 
back to the starting-place. Coyote ran without effort. Again, they 
were permitted to retain their wives. 

The chief said: ‘Let some one go and take Coyote’s wife from him. 
Try no test of skill and ability, simply go and take her.” — ‘“We cannot 
do so; they do not like any of us.”” — “Even so; if those women do 
not like any of us, we will kill their husbands.” The people talked 
about it all night. Coyote said to his friend: “My friend, it will be 
better for us to go home. These people are intent on killing us.” — ‘All 
right.”” They started home, taking their wives with them. 

Next morning, the people were awake early. They went down to 
Coyote’s house to get his wife. They found them all gone. The chief 
then cried this news to all of them: ‘‘We will all go after them when we 
have breakfasted. Let each one take a pick, a shovel, and a hoe, we 
will dig them out no matter where they go.” After breakfast, all the 
men and boys made ready. They took with them a little pot, a hoe, 
a pick, and a shovel. They found the tracks of the departed people 
and followed them to Coyote’s house. They had gone in. A big crowd 
of Oraibi were round about digging them out. Coyote and Badger 
were working, also their grandmothers, Badger’s grandmother having 
come to Coyote’s house where all were living together. Those after 
them shoveled fast and began to reach Coyote. Badger was digging 
hard, and all within were helping to scrape the dirt back. In this way, 
they worked all day. The grandmothers then put cedar berries in a 
basket and threw it out among the people. The people were hungry, 
and ate them. Then Badger dug and dug, and got a little farther away. 
The people started to dig him out again. Again the grandmothers 
threw out cedar berries. Soon all the cedar berries were gone, and the 
people were coming up to them. The grandmothers then threw a basket 
of pifion gum out among them. The people picked it up while Badger 
worked, worked, worked, and dug in. Soon the people had picked up 
the pifion gum and gone to work again. Again, pifion gum was thrown 
out, and again the people stopped to pick it up and eat it before resuming 
work. There were a great many people working, and they soon caught 
up again to Coyote who was just a little bit beyond their reach. The 
grandmothers then got some cooked rabbit flesh and threw this out; 
Coyote had a large amount of rabbit meat. Coyote dug down a long 
way, then bore to one side. He soon came up to the surface at another 
place. By that time, they had thrown out all their things to the people. 
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It was sundown, and the Oraibi people had not caught them. Some 
stayed all night keeping watch. When the others returned next day, 
they found no one there. Coyote had gone to the other side of the 
woods, to On’ansika (onani, badger; si’ka, gully). 


I0. COYOTE AND FROG RUN A RACE 


Coyote and Frog were friends; they visited each other all the time. 
They played together. After a while, Coyote said to his friend: “Let 
us run a race some time.”’ Replied Frog, ‘‘No; I cannot run.” — ‘‘Well, 
try! Practise! When you have run a while, we shall start.”” Frog can- 
not run; he always hops. ‘“‘All right, I shall start practising.” Coyote 
soon laughed at his friend, for Frog cannot run. “My friend cannot 
run; I shall beat him easily.”” Four days later, Coyote went to see his 
friend, Frog. They taiked and played together. ‘Did you practise ?”” — 
“Yes, I have been practising all the time, every morning.””» — ‘“‘When 
are we going to run the race?’ — “I cannot run much; wait four days 
more; perhaps then I shall be able to run.” Coyote went back 
home. 

Frog arranged to run the race at his place. He went to his house, 
pointed to a big rocky hill and said: ‘We shall go around that.” He 
soon made soft like mud the place over which he intended to run. He 
lives in the water and knows how to do this. The four days passed, 
and it was time to run. Coyote had been practising all the while and 
could run fast. Frog awaited his friend. He came after a little while. 
“Come in!”’ Frog got ready. He had a rattle which he fastened around 
his waist. It made a noise every time he hopped. Coyote had a sash 
of red ribbon. When he ran fast, it stood out in the breeze, fluttering. 
Early in the afternoon, they began the race. 

Coyote said to Frog: “Well, my friend, what stake shall we have 
for this? If I win what will you give me ?’’? — “I do not know; I have 
nothing.” Frog asked: “If I come out first, what will you give me?” — 
“T do not know; I have no blankets, no clothes.” Said Coyote: ‘“We will 


run the race; whoever wins it will kill the loser.’’ — “I cannot beat you,” 
Frog said; “if I come out first, what will you give me?” — ‘‘Nothing.” 
— “Then whoever wins will kill the loser.” — ‘‘Agreed.’’ Said Coyote: 


“Tf, then, I win, I shall kill you; I will cut your head off.’’ — ‘‘All right.” 
Coyote had a little knife. This he laid down at the starting-place. 


Coyote said: “If I come back first, I shall cut off your head.” — “All 
right.” Frog had a sharp little hatchet. He had brought it from his 
home. “All right, if I win, I shall kill you with this hatchet.” — “All 
right; I will take your head off.”” — ‘‘All right.’’ — ‘‘All right.” 


Frog could not run; he could not get ahead of Coyote. Coyote ran 
fast. Frog left his hatchet on top of a square block. If Frog came out 
ahead and Coyote was behind him, Coyote was to put his head on the 
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block and Frog was to chop it off. Coyote, too, had a knife. He 
said: “‘Let’s start!’ — “All right.” They scratched a line as marker, 
both got on it and started. Frog jumped, then Coyote ran. Coyote soon 
ran past him. Frog was going hop, hop, always on the jump. Frog 
was continually croaking “hwa! hwa! ya! a! a! a! ha! aaa!’ (This 
is what the old men shout when the boys are racing, in order to make 
those in the race brace up.) Thus Frog croaked all the time. Coyote 
ran fast. He was far ahead. After a while, he ran very fast. He went 
straight into mud up to his belly. The ground was very muddy and soft. 
Coyote stuck in it and could not run. After a while, Frog came up, 
crying “hwa! hwa! ya! a! a! a! ha! aaa!’ Coyote could not run. He 
had gone straight into the mud. Soon Frog went past him. He got 
along very well, now. The ground was soft. “Indeed, this kind suits 
me,” he said. “This sort of soft mud suits me.’’ Coyote could not 
easily get out. Frog went through the mud. Beyond this, there was 
a little dry ground. When Coyote got out of the mud, he ran past _ 
Frog again and got far ahead. He came to another muddy place. He 
ran into the mud and sank in. He struggled as at the last mud hole. 
Frog came up and went by him. “What are you doing, my friend ? 
This kind of muddy weather suits me.’ He got across to the other 
side. There were four of these soft muddy places. He crossed this 
one, and Coyote caught up again. Frog turned to look for him, and as 
he did so Coyote ran past. In a little while, Frog was far behind. After 
a while, Frog told the clouds: “I want it to rain. Let rain fall and enable 
me to run fast!’ The clouds became larger and larger and soon it rained. 
Coyote became wet and could not run well. In a little while, it rained 
hard. Now Frog went fast. Soon Coyote was drenched. It rained hard. 
Coyote was stuck in the mud. Coyote came to some brushwood and took 
shelter under it. Frog was coming up, shouting “a/ a! a! a! i! a!” 
Water was everywhere, and Coyote ran fast. The water soon entirely 
disappeared, and Coyote ran fast. He caught up to Frog. After a while, 
Coyote passed him. Coyote knew that the place a little farther on was 
very muddy. He was familiar with it and started to run around it. He 
thought he would find a place where he would not have any mud. He ran 
and ran and was soon in mud again. He knew that the place which lay in 
their course was muddy and found this one as bad. After a while, Frog 
went past him. Frog jumped fast and got over it quickly. There re- 
mained only one more muddy place to traverse. He jumped and jumped 
and was tired. There was a short distance yet to run, and Coyote was 
still crossing the muddy place. Coyote rolled on the ground to get 
rid of the mud and scratched himself under the brushwood. Soon he 
was up to Frog. Frog looked back and saw Coyote close behind him. 
Frog jumped and jumped. He was but a small distance ahead of Coyote. 
Coyote nearly caught him. Frog was now on the line. He won. Frog 
lay down on the line panting; he was completely exhausted. “That 
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was good for me,” said Frog, ‘‘plenty of rain and water, and I travel 
fast. No rain, and I cannot go fast.” 

Coyote must lose his head now. After a while, Frog felt well and 
got up. “I guess I shall cut your head off now,” said Frog to Coyote. 
“All right, then.” — ‘‘All right.’’ Coyote said to him, ‘Listen to me, 
my friend! Do not use your hatchet, use my knife to cut my head 
off; it will not hurt me much.” — “No, I shall use my hatchet.” — “No, 
use my knife; it will not hurt me. Your hatchet will not cut my bones; 
they are too hard for it. My knife is sharp.”” — “All right, I shall use 
your knife.’ Frog knew that if he used Coyote’s knife for cutting off 
Coyote’s head and then threw it away, Coyote would come to life again, 
because his knife had been used. Frog was a clever fellow. “All right, 
I shall use your knife.”” Coyote put his head on the block. Frog got 
on him, took his knife, and sawed on his neck with the knife. ‘It will 
not cut,”’ he said. ‘‘Well, then, sharpen it.’’ Frog pulled it out, threw 
away the knife, took his hatchet, and with it cut off Coyote’s head. 
Coyote was now dead and could not come to life. Frog went to Coyote’s 
house and took all his possessions. He had an abundance of rabbits, 
cedar berries, and pifion gum. He kept Coyote’s knife, also. I suppose he 
is keeping it yet. 


II. COYOTE TURNS THE HORNS OF MOUNTAIN-SHEEP INTO SOLID BONE 

Coyote and other Hopi went hunting. Coyotes live in all the Hopi 
villages, also with the Navaho tribe. My tribe was then friendly with 
the Navaho; Coyote, too, was a friend of the Navaho. He liked to hunt 
mountain-sheep on the mountain side away from the Hopi mesas. He 
hunted about a hundred and twenty-five miles from home. He got a 
great many mountain-sheep and a great many deer. 

One day Coyote went hunting deer; the following day, he stayed 
at home. He cured the meat by slicing it and then drying it. The 
following day, he went hunting again, this time for mountain-sheep. 
He killed one and skinned it. This one had horns filled with fat. The 
next one which he killed had big horns filled with fat. Coyote buried 
these horns, then cooked the sheep and had a fine meal. 

On the following day, he went hunting again. This time he killed 
two large mountain-sheep. ‘I shall have the horns of each,” he said 
as he went by; “I shall take these horns.’ — “‘Oh, you do not get any,” 
the others said, ‘“‘your turn comes last.” Coyote was angry and sang 
in a whisper: “E’katdini, become bone!’? One of them heard him. 
“What did you say?” — “I did not say anything.” — “To be sure, 
you said something.” Coyote sang ‘“‘e’katdini.” The man was trying 
to cut through the horn but could not do it. The inside of the horn 
was solid bone, a horn should cut easily. The man grasped his knife 
and tried to cut it. He tried again and again, but the inside of the horn 
was as hard as bone. Then he became angry at Coyote. Coyote was 
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a clever fellow and had made the inside of the horn solid bone. A long 
time ago the mountain-sheep had fat in its horns; now they are solid 
bone. That is the way the mountain-sheep came to have horns of solid bone. 

After a while, they went back to their camp. All the horns were of 
solid bone. They were angry at Coyote and gave him nothing to eat. 
They said to him: “You have spoiled the horns of these mountain- 
sheep, and now we shall not give you anything to eat.’’ He went hunting 
and hunting but found nothing. He returned hungry. 

Coyote had to go hunting. Soon he found a mountain-sheep. He 
gave chase toit. High up wasa big rock and on to this went the mountain- 
sheep. Coyote went after it. Two them were lying down on a ledge 
that jutted out from the rock. The mountain-sheep ran past Coyote 
and then turned toward him. There were now one mountain-sheep on 
one side of Coyote and one on the other side; simultaneously they sprang 
at him. They struck him with their horns and butted him far down 
into a rocky cafion. His head struck a rock, and he died. They killed 
him because he had been killing mountain-sheep. 


12, COYOTE AND DEER 

This story lives throughout Arizona: among the Hopi, Apache, 
Navaho and all the Indian tribes. 

Coyote was a good friend of Deer and was always visiting him. He 
got good meat to eat every time. Deer visited at Coyote’s house. 
Coyote offered him meat, but Deer could not eat it. He asked him: ‘““Why 
do you not eat it?” — “Oh, my friend, I cannot eat meat. The old 
Indian people kill us and eat our meat; that is why we never eat meat.”’ 
Coyote was very sorry. ‘Indeed, my friend, I am sorry that you do 
not eat my food. Tell me what kind of food you like, and I will get 
it for you.” — “We eat grass and sunflower; sunflower is the best; 
I am very fond of it. I like it.” Said Coyote, “All right. I shall have 
it for you next time.’’ Then he gave cedar berries to Deer. Deer ate 
them although he did not like them much. He told Coyote that he 
liked sunflower best of all. After a while, Deer went back to his home. 
He had left his children at home. Coyote thought about it and on the 
following day he visited his friend. He said to Deer: ‘‘Come over to 
my house tomorrow.” — “All right; I will go,” said Deer. A little 
while later, Coyote went back home. He went hunting for sunflowers. 
He found a great many wild ones, a large basketful. He brought these 
home, also some grass. He filled one basket with sunflowers and one 
with grass. The following day, he awaited his friend. In a little while, 
Deer arrived. Coyote said to him: ‘Come in! Come in!’ Deer went 
in. After a while, Coyote gave him some grass. “It tastes good; I like 
it.” He ate it. ““Here is something else, also; perhaps you will like it 
better.” He then gave him a large basketful of sunflowers. Deer ate 
a hearty dinner. 
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Coyote had never seen Deer’s children. Coyote, too, had children. 
Deer noticed that Coyote’s children were small and yellow like foxes. 
He said to Coyote: ‘Come to visit at my house!”” — ‘All right.”” Deer 
went back home. On the following day, Coyote went to visit him. 
He saw Deer’s children. He asked his friend’s wife, ““My friend, how 
do you make your children so pretty? That pretty white spot on their 
forehead, how do you make that ?” — “Oh, they were born that way.”” — 
“T think I shall go home.”’ — “All right.”” — “Come to visit me tomorrow; 
bring your children!” — “All right; I will do so.” Next day, Deer 
went up again, this time taking his children with him. Coyote’s children 
were playing outside. The little deer looked nice. The little coyotes 
and the little deer played together. That night, they went back to their 
home. The next day, Coyote went again to see his friend. ‘My friend, 
how do you make your children so pretty?” — “T will tell you how 
I do it: I bury them in a hole, put corn-cobs over them and set fire - 
to these. It smokes, and I cover the place over tight. After a while, 
it will be filled with smoke. A little while later, I go and open it. In 
a short time, they look well.’’ That is what she told him. “If you like 
the appearance of my children, try this with yours, and they will look 
like mine.” He believed it. “All right, I shall try it.”” He went back 
home at once and hunted for some ears of corn. These he shelled to 
get the cobs. He dug a hole, put the children in the middle of it and 
covered it over. He had four or five children, while Deer had but two. 
He said to his children, ‘“Keep quiet here, and in a little while you 
will look like our friends.”” He put them in the middle and started the 
fire. He covered it over completely with dirt and leaves. After a while, 
he scratched the covering away. 

The deer said to their father: “We are going to see our friends.”” — 
“Perhaps he will kill you and put you in the fire. When you hear a 
noise like the crackling of fire, then you will know it is our mother’s 
flesh. Run away then to the other side of the big hill. That is where 
your uncle and relations live.” One of them started ahead of the others 
toward his uncle’s house, for he could not run fast. Mother Deer went 
to see Coyote. 

Coyote opened the place into which he had put his children. He 
heard the noise of barking, then it ceased. Coyote opened the place. 
It was black inside. One of the coyotes was very close to the opening. 
He caught hold of its paw. The entire leg came off. It was completely 
roasted. He took off the rest of the covering. All of them were dead, 
all of them had been cooked. 

Coyote was angry. He started for his friend’s house, and he and 
Deer met. Coyote was angry: “You told mea lie. All of my children were 
roasted; every one of them has died.’ — ‘‘Oh, you believe easily.”” — 
“I think I shall kill you.” He ran after her. He caught his friend and 
killed her. He cut off a piece of her meat. He ran after her children to 
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kill them. There was only one at home. Coyote asked him, ‘““Where 
is your mother ?”” — “‘She went to see you.” — “I did not invite her. 
I have not seen my friend; she did not come to my house.” — “I do 
not know where she is; she said she was going to your house.” — “I 
bring you this meat.’”” — ‘We cannot eat meat.” — “I will cook it 
for you; then you can eat it.”” — “All right.” Coyote put ‘it on the 
fire. The little deer was at the door. He said: ‘“Wait a minute; perhaps 
mother is about somewhere.’’ — “No; don’t go out; stay here.” — 
“Yes; I shall look; it is about time for mother to return.”’ He went out. 
Coyote remained inside. The meat was cooked. Coyote called to the 
little deer. “Oh, that is my mother’s flesh,” thought the little deer 
and ran away. Coyote ran after him. He almost caught him. The 
little deer was but a short distance ahead; he was growing tired. When 
they came to a little hill, Coyote nearly caught him. The little deer 
ran up it, then down into a hole. Coyote followed. The deer had gone 
into a place like a kiva. Coyote stopped. ‘“‘Let me have that deer!”” — 
“Why ?”? — “I want to kill him. His mother told me a lie and caused 
me to kill my children. I have roasted my children.”” — ‘Come in and 
kill it yourself!’’ — ‘“‘No; you give me that deer; I wish to take it home 
with me.” — “Come in!” — ‘‘No; perhaps you will kill me.” — ‘Come in, 
if you want it; we will not hurt you. Take it and go home with it!” 
Coyote started to go in, put in one foot, then jumped back. ‘‘Why don’t 
you come in? We will not hurt you.” Then he took two steps and went 
back. ‘Come in! We will not hurt you. We never hurt anyone.” The 
deer was lying down exhausted. This time Coyote believed and went 
down the ladder. Deer were on both sides. It was a small kiva. Coyote 
took one or two steps, one of the deer struck him with its antlers and 
pitched him over to another deer who in turn struck him with its antlers 
and then to another deer and so on until he was dead. That is the 
way they killed Coyote. 


13. COYOTE, GRASSHOPPER, AND SKUNK 


Ali’ksat, Shall I begin? — O’wi, Yes! Yes’ yuwa, It lives around 
here. This is a story about Coyote, Skunk, rabbits and prairie dogs. 
Coyote went to hunt rabbits. He could not find any. He was tired. 
The sun was too hot; he lay down, for it was very hot. He was tired 
and thirsty. He said to himself as he looked up at the sky, “I wish the 
clouds would come. I would like it to be cloudy for my walk home.” 
Soon it got cloudy and no sun was to be seen. The air was fresh and 
invigorating. He felt somewhat better. After a while he said: “I should 
like things green; I wish a shower would come; I should like to feel better.” 
Soon the raindrops came. He felt well and went fast. After a while 


1 The opening for Coyote or other amusing stories. 
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he spoke again: “I should like a little more rain, a little more rain; 
let the ground get wet, let the ground be soaked, let my feet be wet, I 
shall enjoy the walk home.” In a little while more rain came. The 
ground was now very wet and sticky. He put his feet down rapidly, 
they stuck to the ground and pulled the mud out as he removed them. 
It was a pleasant sensation. It did not stop raining. In a little while, 
it was raining hard. It rained and rained. It rained hard. Now he 
was not pleased that it rained so hard. “Why does it rain so hard? 
I do not want it to rain so hard. I will get soaked,” he said. He could 
not make it stop raining. He came to a big bunch of brush with thick 
tops and space enough between the brush and the ground for him to 
go under the brush. He went here for shelter and lay down a while. 
Soon the rain was over, he came out and walked toward home. He got 
wet all over. He was thinking about something. He saw a rabbit in 
the brushwood. He was drooping his head, thinking about something. 
Rabbit jumped out and ran off. Coyote ran after him. He almost 
caught him. Coyote almost touched him with his nose, for Rabbit was 
getting tired. Rabbit found the burrow of a prairie dog and went in. 
Coyote failed to get him. Coyote was very hungry and grieved. Coyote 
went in the burrow and dug, dug, dug, trying to reach Rabbit. He got 
down to hard ground. Coyote could not dig well, and he did not get 
Rabbit. He stopped digging and walked on again. 

He came to a little creek. Some one was playing there. He could 
not see who it was, he merely heard some one. Grasshopper was playing 
on a piece of bamboo, as he rode across the creek on a little stick. Coyote 
could not see him. After a while he saw him riding across. Grasshopper 
was holding on with his front and hind legs, dipping his head in the 
water, then holding it up and singing. 

Coyote watched him. After a while Coyote spoke to him: “What are 
you doing, my friend?” He did not say a word, he was so preoccupied. 


Again Coyote asked: “‘What are you doing, my friend ?’’ — “I am not 
doing a thing, merely swimming. Come in and swim!” — “I cannot 
swim,” said Coyote, “I cannot swim as you are doing. I could not 
hold on to that log.” — “‘T’ll tell you what to do; walk over here on 


this log, and I will go underneath it.’’ Coyote believed him. “‘All right.” 
He attempted it. He went across the creek on the log, and Grasshopper 
swam underneath. Grasshopper came back. “Try again!’’ Coyote 
walked out on the log. Coyote walked by Grasshopper on the log, and 
Grasshopper went to the other end of it. Then Grasshopper turned the 
log over, and Coyote fell into the water. He could not swim. He went 
under and came up; he went under and came up. Finally, he got out. 
The water was rain water and was muddy. He had swallowed and 
swallowed it and in a little while was choked. He came to a piece 
of brush and stopped there. He tried to get up in it but could not. 
After a while he heard some one making a noise of banging. 
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In a little while some one came closer. He saw Coyote’s clothes. 
“What is that over there?” he said. “It looks like Coyote. Perhaps 
he is dead.”” He went over to him. Coyote was almost dead. It was 
Skunk. He looked into Coyote’s eye as Coyote looked up. Skunk 
aimed at his eye, and Coyote shut both of them. ‘My friend, what is 
the matter with you? I thought you were dead.” — “‘No.”” — ‘““What is 
the matter with you ?”’ — “Well, I was hunting, and could find nothing. 
After the big rain, I heard some one playing in the creek. It was Grass- 
hopper. He took me across on a log. I fell into the water and could 
not swim out. After that I stopped here.’’ Coyote had a big belly for 
he had drunk a great deal of water. “I will tell you what I'll do for you,” 
said Skunk. Skunk scratched the ground, made a pile of dirt, put 
Coyote on top of this, kneaded his stomach, and the water came 
gushing from his mouth. 

Skunk now said to Coyote: “I tell you what we will do. You go back 
and lie down there. I will prepare seeds and call Rabbit, Jack-Rabbit, 
and Prairie Dog. They will all come over, and we will dance around 
you. You remain quiet. I will say to the rabbits: ‘All of you look up!’ 
and then I will throw my urine into their eyes. Thus you will have an 
opportunity to kill them and get a good dinner.” — “‘All right,” said 
Coyote. He lay down while Skunk got seeds and put these in Coyote’s 
mouth, arms, and nose. ‘‘When they see you, it will be as though there 
were flies on your mouth, eyes and arms. You will look like you have 
been dead a long time.”” He fixed him this way, then called the rabbits. 
He called: ‘Oh, my friends! Hear, Rabbits, Jack-Rabbits and Prairie 
Dogs! You fellows come over here! Coyote is dead! We will have 
a big dance. Coyote has always killed rabbits. Now, he is dead.” Rabbits, 
jack-rabbits and prairie dogs heard him, and everyone went down. 
Coyote was lying down. ‘‘Keep your eyes shut!” Skunk told him. 
“Do not open them once, and keep still!’” Everyone of them came 
down. Skunk had made a stick about a foot long and laid it down 
alongside Coyote. Now the dance started. The jack-rabbits danced 
first. They danced and sang: 


One of them picked up the stick and hit Coyote. ‘‘Now you will hurt 
us no more.”’ Four times he hit him, then he laid down the stick. They 
all circled round dancing and singing this song: 


1“ indicates a glissando downward ; 
// denotes a momentary pause. 
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Ka-to kd-to oo— Ka-to kd-to 


Next time it was the prairie dogs’ turn. They sang: 


and sang: 


He was the last one. Now all had finished. Skunk said: ‘‘Every- 
one come around here! Everyone get close together, close together!” 
All stood up, crowded together. Skunk went to one side and said: 
“Everybody look up! Let no one look down! Everybody look up!” 
Skunk turned around quickly and threw his water high into the air. 
It came down. Everyone was looking up, and it came down into their 
eyes. They could not see. They shut their eyes tight; they could not 
run for they were rubbing their eyes with their paws. Skunk shouted 
to Coyote, “Come on! Wake up!’’ Coyote got up quickly. He felt 
fine. ‘‘“Run hard and catch them,” said Skunk. “Be quick!’ Coyote 
ran and caught them. Coyote said, “Well, I think I shall catch all 
of you fellows. I will catch all of you fellows and eat you.” This he 
said to all of them, rabbits, jack-rabbits and prairie dogs. 

After a while, Skunk said to him: “‘We will take them over here a 
short distance; we can get lots of brushwood there.’’ They carried 
the killed ones in their mouths. Coyote put them in a pile at that 
place. Skunk was a smart fellow. He knew how to do things. He 
took a digging stick and dug out a big square hole about two feet deep. 
He put brush in this hole. This wood, cottonwood poplar, he used 
for firewood. He made a fire with it and placed on it two big flat stones 
which soon became hot. He skinned the rabbits and put a layer of them 
on this flat stone, a layer on top of these, and so on. Thus he buried all 
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Last came Skunk. He was alone. He had no partner. He danced alone 
all 
D all 
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of them in two big holes, and the prairie dogs in two places. When all 
this was done, he put in brushwood and made a fire. On the bottom, 
he placed sand. Skunk and Coyote now had a little fun at wrestling 
and other contests. 

Skunk knew how long it would take the meat to cook. When it was 
about done, he said to Coyote: “My friend, let us run a race! When 
we come back, we will take out the rabbits and have a good meal. 
How far shall we run?” — “We will run about ten miles.” — “I cannot 
do it.” — “I can run about sixty miles,” said Coyote. “‘I cannot run very 
much,” said Skunk; “‘at first, I go slowly, then faster and faster as I go 
farther.” (Skunk cannot run much; that is why he tells Coyote this. It 
was his joke, but Coyote believes easily.) They started a race of about 
twenty-six miles. (I know the place. Ho’iapi is the name of the big 
rock around which they were to run. Skunk lived directly north of 
Walpi.) Said Skunk, “I go faster and faster and faster as I go farther.” 
Coyote believed him. Skunk started. “I will start first. Perhaps I 
will get way over there before you start.”” — ‘‘All right.”” Now Skunk 
started. He went very, very slowly. After a while Coyote started. 
“TI suppose I may as well go.”” Now Coyote knew that Skunk was a 
poor runner. He went fast. Soon he passed Skunk. Skunk said to him, 
“Now, my friend, do not wait for me anywhere! I shall catch up to you. 
Do not wait for me anywhere!”” Coyote ran past him. Skunk said, 
“Well, let him go past! You believe easily! I am going back home.” 
He lived up in the rocks. He carried all the rabbits, except two small 
ones, and all the prairie dogs except a small one, to his house upon the 
rocks. He covered over the place where they had been buried, and it 
now looked as if it had never been touched. Coyote got back and did 
not see Skunk anywhere. ‘‘Well, I believe I will not wait for him,” 
he said. He found only two little rabbits and one prairie dog. Coyote 
was angry now and said: “I will go after him and kill him.” He looked 
all around and finally found Skunk’s tracks. After a while he saw him. 
At the bottom of the rock were a great many rabbit bones and heads. 
Looking up, he saw Skunk on top of the rock, at the middle of the edge. 
Coyote was angry with him. Skunk laughed at him. He did not come 
down. He was eating a rabbit. “Take all you want!” hesaid. He ate 
off the meat and threw the bones down to Coyote. Coyote was angry. 
Skunk did not give Coyote any of the rabbits. Skunk said: “I cannot 
give you any; you believe easily. You do not get anything. You can 
run fast. Go hunt again! I cannot kill rabbits. I cannot run. Go catch 
them for yourself!” 


14. FORGETTING THE SONG 
This story lives at my home among the Shumopovi people. Kee’la, 
the dog-bird, is so called because that is his cry. Every year, he has 
a nest in a hole in the rocks on a hill near my home. 
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Grasshopper was just below him, on a sand hill. That is where he 
lived. Grasshopper had a family of little children. He went along the 
trail that leads to one of the villages. There he placed a little rock to 
suit his convenience and upon this he sat, basking in the sunshine. 
It was a nice day. He sang dolefully, for Kee’la had stolen his son. 
(Kee’la is continually eating grasshoppers.) He sang. 

Coyote came along. He heard this song and paused to listen. Then 
Grasshopper sang again. Grasshopper was sitting on top of a stone. 
Coyote said: “This is my friend! Oh, my friend, were you singing ?”” — 
“Yes.” — “You have a nice song.” — “I am not singing; I am 
weeping.” — ‘‘Why — “That Kee’la bird has a nest upon the hill. He 
has stolen all my children; I have none left. That is why I am weeping.” 
— “That is a good song; sing it for me; I should like to learn it.” — 
“Oh, my friend, that is not a song; I was weeping.” — ‘‘Sing it for me 
or I shall kill you.” — “All right, then; I shall sing it.’”” Coyote went 
down to the spring to get a drink of water. Then Grasshopper began 
to sing. Coyote stumbled over a stone, nearly fell, and forgot the song. 

“Wa' la wa’ la wa’ la” is all he could remember. He sang ‘“‘wa’ la 
wa’ la wa’ la.” He could remember no more. He went back saying, 
“My friend, I have forgotten. I stumped my toe on a stone and forgot 
it.” Grasshopper sang it again, and Coyote went away. The same 
thing as before happened, he struck his toe against a stone and forgot the 
song. He sang “‘wa’ la wa’ la wa’ la” just as at first. Then he went back 
to Grasshopper. Grasshopper was angry. He sang the song for Coyote. 
Coyote went away. Grasshopper was angry. He said to himself: 
“Coyote has gone away; he will be back again.”” He was a very large 
grasshopper. He removed his clothes, put them on a hard rock and 
placed this where he had been. It looked like a grasshopper. Then he 
flew away to a convenient place. Coyote when he was close to the 
spring stumbled and forgot his song. He sang, ‘Wa’ la wa’ la wa’ la” — 
that is all he could remember. He went back and said: “My friend, I 
have forgotten it again. This time I shall remember it. Sing it for me 
once more.” Grasshopper said not a word. ‘Do you not hear me? 
Sing it for me!’ Grasshopper said nothing. “If you do not sing it 
for me, I shall eat you.”” Grasshopper said nothing. Coyote was angry. 
He grabbed Grasshopper and chewed and chewed him. Blood flowed 
from his mouth. He was angry. He broke his teeth into small pieces. 
He went to the spring to drink. He saw the same thing come after 
him. He went away from this spring. He was very thirsty and died. 


I5. FORGETTING THE SONG: COYOTE’S REFLECTION: THE BIRDS TAKE BACK 
THEIR FEATHERS 


This story lives at Tcu’tckuvi, Prickly or Sticky. A long time ago, 
the old people of Mushongnovi village lived there. Turtle dove, Hea’wi, 
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was gathering kwa’kwi. (The pods are pounded and the seeds drop 
out. These are mixed with corn-meal. It has a sharp leaf and cuts 
one’s fingers easily.) He cut his finger on a leaf. Blood came out, it 
was painful, and he cried. Coyote came along and heard him. “My 
friend, you have a nice song. I should like to learn that song, and then 
I will sing it.”” —‘‘No; I am not singing; I am weeping.” —“‘Why? It 
is a nice song.”’ — “No; it is no song. I cut my finger so that the blood 
came from it; that is why I cried.” Turtle dove now sang for her. Coyote 
went away. She went off a little way, stumbled and forgot her song. 
She sang “he he he.” That was all she remembered. She went back. 
“Well, my friend, I have forgotten it. I stumbled and forgot it. Sing 
for me again!” Turtle dove sang it, and Coyote went away. Turtle 
dove took his clothes off, put them on a hard rock, left this where he 
had been, and went home. Coyote went away, stumbled, and forgot. She 
could remember only “‘he he he.’’ She went back. ‘‘My friend, I have 
forgotten it. Sing it for me just once more!” Turtle dove said nothing. 
Coyote grabbed him and chewed him. She broke all of her teeth. There 
was no flesh in what she was chewing. She spat it out. Coyote was angry. 

She went to a spring near Tcu’tckuvi to get water. As she started 
to drink, she saw something coming after her. She climbed up and 
went to another spring. There, too, she saw something in the water. 
She arrived at a third spring, saw the same thing in the water there. 
She became angry. She made a bite at the thing in the water. Blood 
came off of her nose and discolored the water. After a while she had 
washed all of it away. “Oh! that is myself!” she said. She drank. She 
was angry. “I must go somewhere.” She climbed up the rocks and 
went hunting for rabbits. 

She heard a noise made by some one at play. It was a bunch of ¢ct’ro. 
They were flying high up, their mother caught them when they came 
back, pulled off all their feathers, and pitched them up again. When they 
came back, she gave them back their feathers. They were flying all 
around. Other birds would go after them, pull off all their feathers, 
and these would then drop down. “Come play with us!” they said 


to Coyote. “I cannot do it; I have no wings.’”” — “Come play with us, 
and we will give you wings for yourself. Then you will have them to 
fly with.”” — ‘‘All right,”’ she said. She tried it. They pulled out their 


feathers and stuck them all over her body, legs, and tail. “Now let 
us all fly!’ Coyote flew. They went up moderately high, then came 
down. ‘‘Now come with us far up; we shall find very nice air up there 
in the sky. It is too hot here. Up there in the sky the air is cool.” She 
went with them to fly way up close to the clouds. All of them went 
after Coyote. “This is my wing.’’ — “This is my wing.”’ — ‘This is 
my wing,’’ they said as they crowded around and pulled the feathers 
out of Coyote’s body and put them into their own. Coyote fell down 
and was killed. 
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16. COYOTE AND GRASSHOPPER 


This story lives at Oraibi. It is a story about Coyote and Grasshopper. 
Coyote used to hunt continually. He was ever looking for something 
to eat and hunted all the while. He had hunted all day and all night 
but could find nothing, no rats, no rabbits, no mice, nothing whatever. 
He was hungry. For two days and two nights he had found nothing. 
He went for a stroll to the ridge of a mountain on top of which was a 
large flat rock. As he looked up, he descried something coming down 
the face of the rock close to him. He watched it, thinking that something 
unusual was happening there. He looked again and saw stones rolling 
down. He went up to see. There was some sort of play going on below 
him. Coyote went toward the player and spoke to him. He had many 
things to eat: watermelon, cornmeal, etc. It was one lone man. It 
was Ba’kapde’la, big Grasshopper. He was a fierce man, with big legs, 
big arms, big nose, big head — a fierce man, indeed. Coyote was a bit 
frightened. Grasshopper, though a fierce man, was a good man. He 
addressed Coyote: “‘My friend, where are you from ?”’— ‘Oh, I am walking 
around hunting.’”’ Coyote was thin and emaciated and very hungry. 
Grasshopper said: ‘“‘What are you doing? Where are you working ?”’ — 
“T go hunting and cannot find anything. These three or four days I 


have had nothing to eat or drink.” — “TI will give you something 
to eat.” — ‘“‘What are you doing ?’’ — “Oh, I have a good time here; 
I have a great many things to eat.’’ — “Where do you get these things 
to eat ?”? — “Oh, from a rock upon the hill. I tell it to bring me things 


to eat; to bring me watermelon, cornmeal, etc. The rock comes down, 
I bow my head, it strikes my back, falls open, and all that I have asked 
for comes out of it. I will show you,” he said. “‘All right.’”’ Grasshopper 
proceeded to try it. (He knew how to do it, it was a trick of his.) ‘““You 
watch me and do it as you see me do it.’’ Coyote watched. He was 
very hungry, for these things smelled good. Above them was a big 
white rock. Grasshopper said: “Big white rock away up on the hill, 
come down! Bring me watermelon, muskmelon, and sweet corn!’’ The 
rock came down. Grasshopper sat on the ground crouching, not once 
looking behind him, with his back toward the rock. The rock struck 
him in the middle of his back. All that he had asked for came out — 
sweet corn, muskmelon, watermelon, and he ate them. “‘That is the way 
I keep things cooked. I get them and then eat them. When I wish 
more, I have them come down.” 

Grasshopper ate these. Coyote was very hungry. ‘Well, my friend, 
try it!’ Coyote said he was very hungry and could not attempt it. 
Coyote ate all he wanted. He was stuffed and could not walk straight. 
Soon he regained his strength and could run as fast as before. He 
was hungry now, again. He said to Grasshopper: ‘‘My friend, get me 
some of those things to eat!’’ Said Grasshopper, ‘‘Why don’t you your- 
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self try?” — “I cannot do it.” — “Anyway, you yourself try. Find 
out how much you want to eat and then get all you want. That is the 
way I do. I decide what I want to eat, and it all comes down.”’ Coyote 
wished to try. He told Grasshopper what he wanted. “Oh, he will 
bring you anything. He has everything. Perhaps you would like sheep, 
and watermelon, and rabbit.’ Coyote said: ““White stone away up on 
the hill, come down! Bring me sheep, watermelon, muskmelon!’’ Then 
Coyote went and sat down crouching low as Grasshopper had done. 
Coyote, however, could not desist from looking behind him. ‘Don’t 
do that! Don’t do that!” said Grasshopper. Thereupon Coyote resumed 
his proper position. But again he looked behind him, and the big rock 
was Close to him. Coyote jumped to one side, the big rock went past, 
and nothing came out of it. Grasshopper was angry: “My friend, you 
spoil my dinner. I get nothing to eat. Come and try, try again! I 
will give you none of my things, you spoil my dinner.’’ Coyote did not 
wish to try again; he was afraid. “It will kill me.’’ — ‘‘Oh, no, it will 
not kill you.”” — “IT am afraid it will kill me.’’ — “Oh, do not be afraid! 
Come on and try!” Grasshopper got nothing to eat that time and 
was hungry. “Do this way!” said Grasshopper, showing Coyote how 
to act. He told the rock to come down and bring muskmelon and water- 
melon. He faced it, closed his eyes tight and crouched down. The 
rock came and struck him directly in the middle of the forehead. All 
that he asked for came out. He got good things to eat, but gave none 
of them to Coyote. Coyote asked for some of them. “No, my friend; 
you spoiled my dinner. If you wish things to eat, get them down your- 
self! You spoiled my dinner; that is why I cannot get you anything more 
to eat.” Coyote after thinking and thinking about it decided: “I sup- 
pose I shall do it.’”” — “Of course! Try it! Get things for yourself! 
Do not look! Shut your eyes tight and do not once open them! Then 
you will succeed. Open your eyes, and you will not be able to break 
the rock. Shut your eyes tight, and then it will not hurt you. To me 
it felt just like this (giving Coyote a little tap with his finger). It did 
not hurt me.” Coyote believed him. Grasshopper said to him as he 
looked at a little rock above them, “There is nothing in that; get that 
one (pointing to a large white one). That one has lots of things in it. 
You will get enough to last you about ten days; then you can get another 
one.”’ Coyote said: “Oh, you white stone upon the hill! Bring me some 
sheep, rabbit, watermelon, muskmelon, squash, sweet corn! Bring it 
to me right here!”’ said Coyote. Grasshopper sat to one side watching 
him. Coyote crouched down with his forehead down, facing the rock. 
“Do this way,” said Grasshopper (showing him), “‘and all will be well.” 
The rock came rolling down. Coyote was hungry. He shut his eyes 
as tight as possible, and kept them so. The stone struck him in the 
forehead but did not break. It killed Coyote. 

Grasshopper did this because Coyote had spoiled his dinner. Grass- 
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hopper laughed at him. “Oh, you Coyote! You believe easily. You 
sometimes eat grasshoppers. That is why I do not like you.” 


17. COYOTE AND BIRD 


This story lives at Shumopovi. The bird, Tci’ro!, lives there too, on 
a little hillock near Shumopovi. Coyote lives on the other side of the 
same hill. He came along. Tci’ro had a family of little birds. She 
took her children to a high point of one of the hills, to give them exercise 
and make them strong. She had a small basket, and into this she put 
her little children. They were covered with down. Tci’ro sang to them. 
She pitched the birds up lightly in the basket as she sang, keeping 
time, thus, to her song, then pitched them out. They flew away in 
a circle and returned to her. 

After a while Coyote came along walking on a rocky ledge above 


and said to her: “Oh, my friend, what are you doing ?’’ — ‘‘Merely 
playing.”” — “Why do you do that?” — “To make my children 
strong.”” — “Do it; do it once more; I want to see you do it.” — “‘All 


right.’ Tci’ro did it again. She pulled all the feathers off her little 
ones and put them in the basket. ‘That is the way I do. Then I sing, 
and they can fly. That is the way I make my children strong.” Then 
she sang. She pitched them up out of the basket. They flew around, 
then came back to her. ‘‘That is what I do to make my children strong 
and able to fly fast.” 

She asked Coyote: ‘“How do you make your children strong ?”” — 
“T do nothing like that. When my children acquire strength, they 


simply go, they have no wings.”’ — “If you wish to try this, I will help 
you. Then your children will be quick and able to run fast.” — “All 
right; I will get my children.”” — ‘‘That is well; get them. I will fix 


them for you.’”’ He went to get them. Coyote’s children were small; 
they had short hair. They were about ten days old, their eyes were 
just beginning to open. There were five or six of them. Coyote returned 
with his little children. “I have no basket,” he said. “You may use 
this one.” — “‘All right.”” Tci’ro went to the other side of the cafion 
and sat there. She taught her song to Coyote. He had a big basket 
into which he put the little coyotes. Then Coyote sang and pitched them 
up. Coyote sang. [Song repeated.] He threw them out [over the cafion]. 
They had no wings, fell down, and all were killed. He was angry. ““You 
have caused me to kill all of my children.’’ — ‘‘Well, that is your fault. 
You believe easily.”” All of the birds flew away so that he could not 
catch them. He went down and found that all of his children were 
dead. 


1 So-called from its cry, the Texas horned lark. — W.D.W. Also identified 
as bluebird. — E.C.P. 
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When Coyote sees some one doing something, then he wishes to try 
it. He can’t do it and only injures himself. 


18. RABBIT ESCAPES BY TELLING A STORY: RABBIT BLINDS COYOTE: 
EYE JUGGLERS 


Coyote was going hunting. He was hunting rabbits. He failed to 
catch any anywhere. When he found one, he could not catch it for 
the rabbit ran into a prairie-dog burrow. After a while he got tired, for 
all the rabbits had run into burrows. He looked everywhere but could 
not find any. He went to a mountain and hunted all over it. He found 
a little mouse, caught it, and ate it. He went to the other side of the 
mountain and hunted everywhere, getting only rats and mice. After 
a while he saw Rabbit. Rabbit did not see Coyote. Coyote came along, 
but Rabbit did not see him, for he was asleep. Rabbit lived under 
ma’ dvi [yucca root]. Coyote looked around and soon saw him. Rabbit 
appeared to be asleep, his eyes were nearly closed. Soon Coyote saw 
him. He crept up slowly until he was close to him, then gave a jump 
and caught Rabbit. Rabbit was frightened and cried “‘kwe! kwe! kwe!” 
Coyote said, “Oh, shut up, I cannot let you go.” He held him tight. 
“You cannot go. Stop crying. You cannot go. I have caught you, 
I will eat you.” Rabbit was frightened and said, “My friend, I will 
tell you a story.”” — “No,” said Coyote. ‘To be sure; I will tell you 
a story. I have a good story.” — ‘‘Well, what is it, then? All right,” 
said Coyote. “The story is about the Hopi,” he said. “TI will tell you 
a story about Indian boys and men hunting rabbits. Indians kill coyotes, 
too, don’t they?” — “Yes.” — “Sometimes they hunt coyotes on 
horseback.” Then Coyote believed him. Coyote was holding him tight. 
Rabbit said: “My friend, do not squeeze me so tight. Do not hold me 
so firmly. I cannot run away from you.” Coyote believed him and did 
not hold him tight. Rabbit said, “I cannot talk when you hold me 
so tight.” Then Coyote loosened his grip still more. Rabbit began, 
“Every day, I go look at the village. Some of the people are thinking 
about us all the*time. They get up early, about four or five o’clock, 
run around exercising and practising. They are the kind that kill us. 
The boys sleep late, rise late and do not think of us. The others run 
early and think about us. That is the kind we like. When they eat 
us, it does not hurt. When the others eat us, it is painful for us.” Rabbit 
shook himself. Coyote gripped him tightly. ‘“Do not hold me so tight!” 
said Rabbit. ‘““You hurt me.” Rabbit continued: “Some of them go 
out early with bow and arrow. Their arrow is like poison. They go 
hunting looking all around here. Perhaps one of the boys sees one and 
pulls out his bow to shoot us. We watch him. — Do not hold me so 
tight! Do not hold me so tight! — He gets ready to shoot with his 
bow and arrow (Rabbit imitates the action), then I go like this —” 
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Rabbit gave a big jump that took him away from Coyote. “That is 
all,” shouted Rabbit back to Coyote. 

Coyote was angry and ran after him. He nearly caught him. He got 
to a burrow about six inches in diameter and two feet long. Rabbit 
went in and Coyote could not reach him. Coyote put his head down 
and looked in, thrusting in his nose. He could not see in far. He put 
his head down and looked in again, and again he thrust in his nose. 
He could barely touch Rabbit’s fur, but he could not catch hold of him. 
Then he pushed his head in. Rabbit went back farther. Rabbit kicked. 
Coyote pushed in a little farther. Now Rabbit could not get out. Coyote 
said: “I will fix you. I will kill you.” He pulled out grass and stuffed 
it in the burrow behind Rabbit. ‘I will make a fire and smoke you 
to death.”” — “It will not hurt me,” said Rabbit, ‘I eat that grass; 
it belongs to me. It will not hurt me.’’ — “Well, I will try anyway.” 
Coyote took steel and flint out of a little pouch, untied the string from . 
around the middle of it, started a fire, and set fire to the grass. He blew 
it into the burrow, putting his nose very close to it. Coyote asked: 
“Are you dead?” There was no reply. Again Coyote asked: “Are you 
dead ?”” — “‘No; I am not dead. I would never die of smoke. It is my 
kind. I eat grass.” — “I will fix you!” He got pieces of pifion wood. 
Rabbit was frightened now, for pifion is of no use to rabbits. He cried and 
said: ‘Oh, no, my friend, do not do that!’’ Coyote pulled off the bark 
and the gum, put them in the burrow and set fire to them. Rabbit was 
frightened and cried. Coyote put in small twigs and bark, then lit the 
fuel. It smoked. Rabbit was frightened. It burned. The gum was 
running. Coyote put down his nose to blow it. Then Rabbit kicked it 
all in Coyote’s face; the gum stuck to Coyote and burned his whole 
face so badly that he could not see. Then Rabbit came out. 

Coyote rubbed his face on the ground until he got the gum off, then 
went back. Rabbit had gone. He heard the noise of some one at play 
in the woods and went to watch them. They were girls flying up and 
coming down. The Tcipepema’na, Sparrow girls, were throwing their 
eyes up into the trees and then catching them when they came down. 
“Come and play with us,” they said. “No, I cannot do it.’”’ — “Yes, come 
on; we will fix you.” He soon believed them. He took out one eye 
and threw it up in the tree. It stuck up in the tree and would not come 
down. The girls said: ““You have spoiled it. Take one eye at a time, 
and it will not come down; take both together and they will come down 
all right.”” — “I will do that.”” He took out both eyes and threw them 
up. They staid up in the tree; they did not come down at all. “Oh, you 
are easy,” the girls told him. ‘‘You do not know how to play this game,” 
they told him. “We will fix you.’’ One of them made balls of pifion gum 
and put these in his eye-sockets. Even so, he could not see well. In the 
daytime, it is like moonlight, though at night he can see all right. 
Then all the birds flew up into the tree, and he went off to another 
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place. It is finished. (At this, everyone holds up his hands, and breathes 
out opening his mouth as if gaping, and saying: “I will get long ears 
of corn next year.”! (Ba'sne ya'sava ka’ét ani*na'ni.)? 


Ig. SHRIKE AND HAWK 


Ki'sa’ (Hawk) is a good hunter. The people say to him: ‘Hawk, 
give me your club so that I can kill rabbits easily.”” They say that 
even when they have their own club. Mo’tcini (Northern shrike) and 
Hawk were friends and went hunting together and visited each other 
frequently. Hawk said: ‘‘My friend, let us have a contest some time 
for the sport of it. I do not know who is the better; perhaps you are 
the faster, perhaps I am the faster. Then we will kill rabbits and have 
a big feast.’’ — “‘Agreed.’’ — “‘Four days after this, we shall go hunting. 
During these four days, we will practise running but do no hunting. 
Then I can run fast and catch them easily,” said Hawk. For four days 
they practised. Then they met at Shrike’s place. Shrike is strong 
but not speedy. A rabbit saw them, and ran. They started. For a while 
they kept close together, but Hawk soon darted ahead and killed the 
rabbit. Soon another rabbit was started. They kept close together; 
then Hawk darted ahead and caught this rabbit also. Shrike did not 
get any. Soon Hawk killed ten, and Shrike had not killed any. Soon 
they saw a rabbit under a bush. They started for it at the same time. 
Hawk failed this time to catch it. He missed it, and the rabbit turned. 
Shrike caught one, brought it home and left it there, and then caught 
another. The next rabbit ran under some brushwood. Shrike knew 
how to run under brushwood and killed it. So the two birds kept together 
all the while to see who was the faster. Thus they hunted, all day. The 
rabbits ran, and they went fast. Soon Hawk was tired. Shrike never 
tires; he is strong and stout. When he finds a rabbit, he catches it 
with ease. 

Hawk could not get them when they were under the bushes. Each 
one had a big pile of rabbits. They hunted all day and at night met 
again. ‘I do not know who has killed the larger number, for there is 
a big pile for each of us. Let us count our rabbits now!” They counted 
the rabbits. Hawk counted his first. He had a great many rabbits 
and many jack-rabbits. He had killed two hundred in all. Then Shrike 
counted his rabbits. He counted and counted. There was a big pile 
of large jack-rabbits and of the smaller bob-tail rabbits. He had two 
hundred and fifty, though he is the smaller of the two birds. Shrike 
beat Hawk. ‘‘Well, it is all right; I think I am the better man,” said 


1 At Zuii the auditors stretch up their arms, saying, ‘‘May my corn be 
so high!’’ — E.C.P. 
2 ? Ka’ii afinyiihtini, corn may grow abundant (Stephen). — E.C.P. 
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Hawk, “even though I did not beat you.’’ — ‘You are the better man; 
you did not go under the brushwood.” — “I cannot do it; that is why 
you killed more.” Hawk gave all his rabbits to Shrike because Shrike 
had beaten him. ‘‘You won; that is why I give you all these rabbits.” — 
“All right; thank you.” Shrike gave Hawk four rabbits: “My friend, 
take these four rabbits home with you.”’ — “All right.” 

That is the story. Shrike is always the better hunter, and Hawk can- 
not beat him. 


20. MOUNTAIN LION AND WOLF COMPETE 


Mountain Lion and Wolf were friends and visited each other regularly. 
They talked all the time about hunting, how to kill deer and rabbits. 
Wolf kills them easily for he can run swiftly. Mountain Lion, however, 
does not catch so many. He cannot run so fast, he springs on his prey. 
He sings a song, creeps up on his prey, then springs on them. Wolf 
sees them, pursues them, and never gives up the chase. They become 
tired, and then he catches and kills them. Wolf said to Mountain Lion: 
“You cannot beat me. I am the better man. I kill deer and rabbits 
with ease. You cannot beat me; you do not know how to run.” Moun- 
tain Lion became angry and said to him: “‘Well, let us go hunt! We 
shall have a contest. I do not know who is the better man. I catch 
them (the deer) easily. We shall have a contest some time to see which 
one kills the most. If you kill deer and give me none, then I shall kill 
one myself, you shall give me none of yours. If I kill one first, I shall 
give you none of mine.”’ — “All right; I kill them easily.”” They went 
to hunt. 

Wolf was the first to find a deer. He gave chase to it. The deer ran 
fast ; he could not catch it. He chased it all day, all day, and still could not 
catch it. The deer was tired, and Wolf, also, was tired. The deer was 
only a short distance ahead. The deer became so tired it could not 
walk straight, and Wolf, too, was so tired that he wobbled. Mountain 
Lion saw a deer. He wascrouching in the woods. He went past the deer 
and hid, then sprang and killed it. Wolf, however, hunted all day and 
could not catch his deer. It was nearly night and still Wolf was not back. 
Soon he came. Mountain Lion had a good time. He had an abundance 
of venison to eat. Wolf was hungry and tired but got none of it. Mountain 
Lion laughed at him. He did not know Wolf had come home; he went 
up to see if he had come. There he was, very lean, thirsty, and hungry. 
Said Mountain Lion: ‘‘Where is your deer? Where is your meat?” — 
“T could not catch him; I did not find any.’’ — “I saw your tracks; 
you went after a deer.’’ — ‘‘Yes, I did not catch it. He ran all the time. 
Then I was tired and came home.”’ Next day they went hunting again, 
and again Wolf killed none. Mountain Lion, however, killed his deer 
easily. Now Wolf admitted he was beaten. “I do not give you any,” 
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said Mountain Lion; ‘do not follow me!”” He gave Wolf merely the little 
bones and their marrow and the contents of the stomach. Wolf ate 
these, for he had killed nothing. ‘Well, I suppose I am the better; 
I beat you.” — “Yes, I think that. is true; you beat me; I could kill 
nothing. You are the better man.” So Mountain Lion beat Wolf. He 
is the better hunter. Wolf failed to beat him. 


21. BEWITCHED INTO COYOTE 


Ali'ksai! This lived in Walpi a long time ago. Two boys were friends, 
Koingya’sowika and Ba”klanomi. They were friends and always had 
a good time together. There was a girl who was not afraid of anyone. 
She was very quiet. She played with no one but stayed at home and 
worked all the time. She did not like any of the boys. All of the boys 
tried to see her. Koingya’sowika was among those who tried. He said 
to Ba”klanomi: ‘Why do you not try to obtain that girl, Blue Corn girl?” 
Ba”klanomi did not like girls; he never bothered his head about them. 
He stayed at home hunting all the time. Koingya’sowika was contin- 
ually after the girls. ‘““Why don’t you try to secure Blue Corn girl,” 
said Koingya’sowika to him, “perhaps she will like you.’’ — “Oh, I 
don’t think she will like me.’’ Soon, however, this girl grew fond of 
Ba”klanomi. Every morning she sat upon the house-top (she lived in 
a house near him) grinding corn-meal. After a while, Ba”klanomi went 
one night to see her at her house. He stood looking through an aperture 
in the wall from which he saw the girl. She saw him. She said, “Ah! 
you have come to see me?”’ — “‘Yes.”” — He spoke with her a while, 
then he said: “I shall go home.”’ — “‘All right; come see me again.” 
The following night he went again to see her. She said to her father 
and mother: ‘‘Some one came to see me last night.’’ — “Who was it ?”” — 
“Ba”klanomi; he it is who came to see me last night.” — ‘Is that so?” — 
“T should like to marry that boy.’”’ They were pleased to have her 
like him. ‘‘All right,” they said. He told his father and mother, 
“Perhaps they will like me and I shall marry her.” Next night he went 
again to see her. She was in good humor, was lively, talked with him 
and laughed. After a while he said, ‘“Well, I suppose I shall go to bed.” — 
“All right. But first I wish to tell you something. I want to marry 
you. I have told my father and mother. They told me to tell you 
that you are to tell your father and mother and perhaps they will consent 


to our marriage.” — ‘‘All right.”” He said to his parents: ‘Father and 
mother, Blue Corn girl told me to tell you that perhaps I shall marry 
her.” — ‘That will be all right,” they said. ‘We know that she is a 


nice girl; she stays home all the time, she never goes anywhere.” The 
following night, he went to see her. “What did your father and mother 
say?” she asked. “It is all right. I can marry you if you have told 
me the truth.”” — “It is well,” said she, ‘‘in four days more I shall go 
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with you.”’ He returned home. The following night he did not see her. 
The next night he did not see her. The next night he did not see her. 
It was now four days. The fourth night he climbed up the ladder and 
knocked on her door. Her father and mother heard him and said, 
“Come in! Come in!’’ He ate a mouthful or two, then stopped eating. 
The girl had a large basket full of corn-meal, one of wafer-bread, and 
one of sweet corn. The girl carried the basket of corn-meal; the boy, 
the baskets of wafer-bread and of sweet corn, and thus laden they went 
to the boy’s home. They worked at his house about ten days, then they 
went back to her house and worked there about four days. By this time 
they had an abundance of corn-meal. He remained at her house. During 
the ten days they had been at his house, his relatives had been busy 
making blankets for the girl which she took with her when she returned 
to her house. Ba”klanomi now made his home at her house. 
Koingya’sowika went every night to visit him. Soon winter came and 
the ground was covered with snow. Ba”klanomi was a good hunter. 
He always got a rabbit to bring home. Winter came. His friend said 
to him: “It is snowing tonight; therefore, my friend, let us go hunting 
tomorrow. We will go over to Motcovi (near Keam’s Cajion). We will 
go over there to hunt rabbits.””’ — ‘‘Agreed.’”” — ‘“‘We will go early 
tomorrow. Pack up your things.” — “All right.” Koingya’sowika went 
back home and to bed. About four o’clock he got up; it was still dark 
for it was winter. He dressed and took some meat with him. He traveled 
about two miles. He saw the track of jack-rabbit. “Here is a track,” 
he said. He went to hunt for the place where they were to camp. There 
he left his blanket, dinner, and other things. ‘‘My friend,” said he, “I 
have something to suggest: Can we hunt as coyotes? Perhaps you are 
used to hunting that way.”” — “‘No, I know nothing of that kind; I never 
used such tricks.”” — ‘Well, perhaps you will learn from me. Then it 
will be easy for us to kill rabbits.’”” — “I know nothing about it.”” — 
“T think we may, perhaps, do something of the kind. You turn into a 
coyote, and we shall catch them easily. If you wish to do it, I will 
teach you.”” — “Oh, He did not wish to learn. not? It 
will then be easy for you to catch deer or rabbits.” He did not wish to 
do it. After a while he said: ‘‘Everything is easy if you are eager to 
learn it. You go where you like, and it is easy to resume your former 
shape.”’ In a little while, he believed the man. “Then, perhaps, you will 


fix me so that I can resume the shape of a man.” — ‘‘To be sure, I will 
thus fix you. In the afternoon, come back, turn into a man again, and 
we will go home together. You agree? You wish to do it?” — “Yes; 


I suppose so.”” So Koingya’sowika showed him a hoop covered with 
feathers into which the down of birds and the hair of animals were 
interwoven. He stood up. “I will show you how to do it.” Ba”klanomi 
stood up, put his head into it and turned over. He was a coyote when 
he landed on the other side of the hoop. Koingya’sowika did the same; 
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he put his head into the hoop, turned over, and was a coyote. ‘We 
shall go hunting and return about sunset.” They put their things, 
blankets, bows, and arrows, under a cedar tree, leaving everything there 
except a stick about six inches long which they took with them. ‘“When 
you catch a rabbit, hit him on the head with this.” Koingya’sowika 
chased a rabbit and caught it easily. He chased another and caught 
it easily; likewise another and another. His friend could not run fast 
and did not catch many. He tired some out and then caught them, 
getting four or five in this way. Koingya’sowika got four or five. The 
jack-rabbits were difficult to catch. Koingya’sowika put power into 
one jack-rabbit and resuscitated it. He said to the rabbit: ““Now go; 
keep a little ahead and then go straight south, and he will not catch 
you.” It ran ahead of him [Coyote Ba”klanomi] and kept on and on 
for about a hundred miles, ever ahead of him. Coyote became very, 
very tired, was panting and exhausted. Coyote could not stop, for the 
rabbit was all the time only a few feet ahead of him. He looked up 
and saw that the sun was nearly set. “I think I’ll stop now,” he said. 
“This must be a queer rabbit! I guess it is a bad one.’”’ He arrived at 
the place-where he had left his things; everything was gone. He looked 
around for them and for the magic hoop but could find nothing though 
he looked everywhere. He found the place where the hoop had lain, 
and he turned over in that. But as often as he did so he came up a 
coyote. He turned and turned there but always came up a coyote. 
He was tired. He started for the village. He arrived almost at his 
house and was about to go up the ladder when his dog smelled him, and 
he had to run away. He came back again, and again his dog chased him 
away. He tried four times but could not get up to the house-top. He 
was compelled to go away. When Koingya’sowika arrived home, Ba”kla- 
nomi’s wife asked him, “Where is your friend? If he is dead and does 
not return, I shall marry you.” — “He will never come back. He was 
digging under a big rock to get a rabbit when the rocks fell down on 
him. I could not rescue him. He will never come back.’’ She wept a 
great deal. “Do not keep on weeping. I shall stay here with you.” 
She believed the man and married him. 

About daylight Ba”klanomi went down to a cornfield, found two 
small ears and ate them. This was all he got to eat. He looked around 
the field, keeping watch on the house. He tried another night to go 
home but could not get to the top of the mesa. He was soon tired and 
thirsty and could get nothing to eat. Then he went off somewhere, 
content to die. He walked about aimlessly. He was soon tired. He 
found a bunch of high grass into which he went; there he scratched the 
dirt into a bed on which to lie down and die. He was very thin. He 
heard some one talking. He looked up and saw some Walpi boys getting 
brushwood kindling. After a while he heard other sounds. He looked 
up and saw an eagle coming down. It alighted and looked at Coyote. 
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It walked past him. When very close it said, ‘I think I shall kill Coyote 
and eat him.’”” Coyote was much frightened. He looked at Eagle and 
scarcely moved. He thought: “Let him kill me; let him eat me.” Eagle 
walked past him with wings raised to see if Coyote would jump at him. 
A second time he walked past him. Coyote moved slightly as if intending 
to frighten Eagle. Eagle thought: ‘Perhaps he is some person, and 
some one has done him injury.” Coyote was weeping; the tears were 
running from his eyes. Eagle addressed him: ‘““Who are you? Perhaps 
you are some person. You do not look like a coyote. I think you are 
Ba”klanomi. Are you?” Coyote was not able to speak but nodded 
his head. « “I think you are he,” said Eagle. “You believed your friend. 
He has ruined you. You will never go back. He wants your wife, 
that is why he did it. Now he has married her. I will take you home.” 
The boys saw the eagle and thought it had, perhaps, killed a rabbit. 
They approached the eagle. Coyote now tried to get up. He could 
not raise himself much. ‘Now, try hard, and I will get under you.” 
Coyote tried again and Eagle put his wings under him. Coyote put 
his front legs around Eagle’s neck and his hind legs about Eagle’s tail. 
After a while the Walpi boys saw Eagle. ‘“‘Look! Eagle has killed a 
rabbit!’”? — “Oh! he has killed a coyote!” They picked up sticks and 
attempted to strike Eagle. But they were unable to kill him. They 
kept looking up until, after a while, Eagle disappeared from sight. 
He went straight into an opening and came out into another world. 
He was tired. He went to a big hole in the rocks. There he defecated; 
that is what makes all the rocks white. He dressed himself. He said 
to Coyote: “Stay here a little while; I am going to look for some one.” 

Thus Eagle went to his home, having found Coyote. He put his wings 
under him and went to another place where his grandmother lived. 
That was Spider. Her house was built like a kiva. Said Spider: “Ah! 
You have come back.” — ‘‘Yes; make haste, for he is very nearly dead; 
he is very nearly dead.” His grandmother started a fire. An Eagle 
boy was hunting for tamo’ala’ in the fields. The water was now about 
hot enough. The old woman poured the hot water in a pot, then added 
cold water until it was the proper temperature. In this she put Coyote. 
He became warm throughout his body. His skin was nearly cooked. 
She put in the ¢gmo’ala, stirred it around, put it over his body, and 
when the skin grew light, pulled it off, and he was a Hopi man. She 
threw away the water and washed Coyote clean in fresh water, for he 
smelled still like a coyote. Then she put in some kind of medicine to 
make him a man again. She prepared it with a little warm water and 
put this in his mouth. He drank it and thought it very good. His 
stomach was dry for it was entirely empty. She gave him gradually 
a little more and a little more water. Then his stomach began to move. 


1 Unidentified shrub with hooked spikes. — E.C.P. 
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She now gave him some medicine which made him vomit. She now 
made some kwt'vtosi [corn gruel] in a gourd and gave him a small 
portion of this to drink. After a while they gave him a little more, and 
then a little more. Soon he could not hear, and soon after this he could 
not see; he could neither eat nor drink. In a short time, his ears opened 
with a twang, and he heard some one talking. His grandmother was 
speaking to him. In a little while he was well. He got a little more 
and a little more to eat. He was drowsy. His grandmother said to him: 
“‘Go to sleep.’’ She made a bed for him, and he went to sleep. He was 
drowsy and slept well. Soon he was well. He opened his eyes, feeling 
refreshed. Now he ate again. He had sufficient strength. His grand- 
mother said to him: “If you had something to do, you would not be 
thinking evil things.” His grandmother pulled out his hair, twisted 
it around a stick which was about four inches long and tied it to this 
stick. She showed him how to catch ¢tci’ro. ‘“‘Go try for some; there 
are a great many ¢ct’ro down there by that water.’’ Eagle was in another 
house while Ba”klanomi was staying with his grandmother. Eagle had 
said to her: “I will let you keep this boy here.” 

She had two grandsons. They never caught anything. They had 
never killed a rabbit or a deer. If anyone else killed a bird or a 
beast and the old woman found it, she kept it and ate it. Other- 
wise, she had no meat. The little éci’vo ran in the water. Ba”klanomi 
caught them by their feet. He secured about ten in this way. He 
brought them home. His grandmother was much pleased now to 
have an abundance of meat. She ate one of the birds every meal. She 
would put them into the water, then hold them to her nose and smell 
them. She now had sufficient meat. He went again. In a short time 
he had a big pile of birds. Again he went, taking his blanket; in this 
he piled them and carried a bundle of them home. After a while he 
went out to hunt rabbits and killed several. He had only a throwing- 
stick with which to kill them. In a little while, he had all they could 
eat. His grandmother was very, very glad. His grandmother said to 
Ba”klanomi: “Perhaps your father will come today. Perhaps he will 
bring you something with which you can hunt.” Eagle came to see 
him and brought him a throwing-stick. “I should like you to use this 
one,” he said. “Next time I will bring you something else.’’ He soon 
came again bringing this time a bow and arrow. Ba”klanomi now went 
to hunt deer. 

His father, his mother, and his sister grieved about him. Scarcely 
did they rise in the morning to eat. Eagle was aware of this. “I think I 
shall send you back home now, for your father, your mother, and your 
sister are much grieved about you. They scarcely rise from their beds.”’ — 
“All right.”” That day he went out to hunt deer and killed a great many. 
At night he cut them up into thin slices and hung them out to dry in 
the sun. Eagle gave him a dance belt (tawigkana), nice red beads and 
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white beads, turquoise beads for his ears, and he painted his body yellow. 
He looked fine now. In a little while, he was to go down. He prepared 
everything; he packed it all up. Eagle took him to the entrance. “This 
is where we came up,” he said. ‘It is not far. You can see over the whole 
earth. Get on my wings, and we will go down.”’ He spread his arms over 
Eagle’s wings, placed his head over Eagle’s head, and his legs over 
Eagle’s tail. Thus Eagle flew down, soaring in large circles that took 
him lower and lower. In the evening, they arrived close to the village, 
and Eagle flew straight ahead. He was soon at the place where he 
had found Coyote lying in the grass. He started again about 
sunset, when all the people were at supper in their houses, and stopped 
on top of a big rock. “We will stop here and wait until dark,” said 
Eagle. Some one had dried deer’s meat, put it into deerskin and carried 
it home. When Eagle arrived on the earth, another eagle brought some 
of this cured meat to them. 

Spider had said to Ba”klanomi, ‘“‘When you arrive home, get up early 
and sit on the house-top; there await the break of day. At daylight, 
just as the sun comes up, go to see your wife. She will be asleep in bed, 
as also your friend, Koingya’sowika. Go in, taking with you this coyote 
skin, pull the cover off quickly, and cry, ‘Wake up there!’ at the same 
time hitting him with this coyote skin. When you strike him, he will 
jump up; and no one will be able to help him, no one will be able to cure 
him. Perhaps your wife will follow you.”’ Father Eagle told him the 
same thing. 

It was now about the (appointed) time; it was about midnight. He 
went into the middle of the village, and there he danced. When the 
dance was over, he took rattles, and tied them around each leg below 
the knee. He had also a bell and a bag, called pala’ wikla’si, which has 
eagle feathers at each of the four corners, and eagle tail-feathers at the 
bottom, tied to a stick which is fastened there. He dressed up, and 
Eagle said: “‘Now start. Go straight into the ki’sonavi, the court.” 

Ba”klanomi’s house faced one side of the court, the house in which 
he was living, the opposite side. He rang a bell, then listened. He took 
one step, then another. He sang. Four times, he did this, then he came 
down. Noone heard him. He waited. His song was like that of a kachina. 
No one heard him. He now went to his father’s house. Eagle was 
waiting at Poli’ki, Butterfly house, a big rock near Walpi. Eagle said, 
“Did no one hear you ?”? — “No; no one heard me.”’ — ‘“‘Go once more; 
if this time no one hears you, no one catches you, we will start home.” 
He was sorry when he heard this. The fourth time after his return an 
old man sleeping in the kiva heard some one singing and dancing outside 
and shaking the rattle. He woke up the other men. This was his last 
song. The old man did not come up to see him, he merely listened. 
The old man said: “Boys, wake up! There is something going on outside.” 
The boys did not believe him. “Yes; some one is dancing outside. Some 
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one is dancing and shaking the rattle.” Then the boys said: “If 
you hear him, why do you not go up?” — “I cannot run; if I go up 
perhaps he will run away from me.” The boys got up and dressed. 
They went out; they heard the rattle. He went to his mother’s house, 
stood by the ladder, and shook his rattle. He started to sing. When 
the song was finished, he cried, “Ho! O! O! O! O! ho! ho!” and shook 
his rattle. He then waited a moment to see if anyone would come and 
catch him, in which case he would not have to go back. Just as he 
finished this song, a boy appeared. He did not run away. The boy 
caught him. ‘““Who are you ?” the boy asked. “It is I,” he said. “Indeed! 
We will take him down into the kiva.” — “All right.” The boys took 
him into the kiva. The old man lit a fire, and the boys sat around it. 
All of them looked at the stranger. It is Ba”klanomi. “Ah! is that 
you? You went away a long time ago.” — “Yes, I went hunting a 
long time ago, almost a moon.”” — “‘Where have you been?” — “I 
have been hunting.” Addressing the boys: “I married Blue Corn girl. 
My friend said cne day when it was snowing that we would go to hunt 
rabbits. I went with him over there, and we put our things under the 
cedar tree. Then he used medicine on me which made me a coyote. 
I could not turn myself back into a Hopi. I came back at night tired. 
He had taken all my rabbits and everything else. I turned over and 
over but could not turn myself into a Hopi. I was ever a coyote. I 
came here, and the dogs chased me out. Four or five nights, I came 
here, the dogs driving me away each time. I was tired and hungry. 
I thought: The dogs will kill me. I went away thinking: I will go 
somewhere where I may die. I stopped over there. Next day, some 
little boys went after wood or were out hunting. Eagle came by and 
took me up into the sky. His grandmother removed my skin, and 
I became a Hopi man again. That is what Koingya’sowika did to me.” — 
“Is that true? Is that what he did to you?”? — ‘‘Yes, he caused me to 
become a coyote. That is why I have been away so long, more than 
one moon. My father, my mother, and my sister have been grieving 
for me. They refused to get up. That is why Eagle brought me back. 
It was the last chance I had to sing. If you had not heard me, I should 
have gone back.’ They ran and said to his mother: ‘““Wake up! Your 
son has returned.’’ — ‘Oh! I do not believe it!’ — “Yes, he has come 
back. We caught him.” She did not believe it; he had been away a 
long time. “Let us go over to her house,” said the old man, ‘“‘and you 
yourself tell her. Then she will believe it.” Ba”klanomi rose and went 


to his parents’ home. He called out: ‘Mother!’ — “Be quiet,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘my son is dead.” He called: ‘“‘Father.”” — ‘‘Oh, do not say this! 
My son is dead!” — “‘Iamhe. Iam he,” he said. ‘‘I do not believe it.”” — 


“Open your eyes now, and you will see me and then you will believe 
it is I, your son.” After a while, his father saw him. “I believe you 
are my son.” His father got up and embraced him. “I believe you are 
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my son. Yes. Wife, wife, get up! Our son has returned.” She got 
up and embraced him. She wept and wept. “I thought I should never 
see you again. Where have you been?” — “I have been hunting. 
I have been hunting all this while.” Everyone was glad to see him. 
They sat on the side of the room opposite him. He was hungry now. 
He wanted some wafer-bread. His sister got up and went to the box 
where it was kept. They asked him why he had stayed away so long. 
Koingya’sowika had taken his wife and told his mother that he had died 
somewhere, that he was lost in the woods, where, he did not know, 
but that he had died somewhere; “‘that is why he does not return.” 
He said he had not been able to find Ba”klanomi. Ba”klanomi told 
his mother, his father, and the others who were present what Koingya’so- 
wika had done to him: that he had caused him to turn into a coyote 
and then would not turn him back into a Hopi; that he had gone off 
to lie down somewhere to die; that he had tried on four nights but 
had not been able to get up into his village. “I thought I would die. 
Next morning after sunrise some of the boys made a noise, hunting 
rabbits, I think. They went past me not seeing me. I opened my eyes 
and saw an eagle coming down. The eagle was coming as I looked up. 
He alighted close to me. He soon saw me and walked rapidly toward 
me. Soon he would have killed me. ‘Jump over me!’ I cried. Tears 
came from my eyes. He thought I did not look like a coyote and was 
perhaps some person. He stopped near me and said: ‘I think you are 
some person. Who are you?’ I heard him but could not answer. I 
could not speak aloud. He called my name — ‘Ba”klanomi.’ ‘Wi,’ 
yes, said I, by bowing my head, for I could not speak. He then took 
me up into the sky. We went up through an opening into another 
world which looked like our world here. He took me to my grandmother. 
Spider is a very old woman. She boiled water and put it in a big pot. 
In this water, she placed me. When I became warm, she took tamo‘ala, 
put it over my head, then twisted and pulled off my skin. I was soon 
well. I stayed with my grandmother. I had a good time and went 
hunting all the while. The father Eagle said he came here every day to 
observe what was happening. He told me you were very poor and were 
grieved about me. That is why he brought me back. I was glad when 
I heard I was to come back.” 

Eagle waited for him. He did not return to Eagle. It was nearly 
daylight, and he had not come. Eagle was happy: “‘I suppose some one 
has caught him; that is why he does not return.” 

“I think I shall go see my wife tomorrow morning,” Ba”klanomi 
said. He did not sleep at all that night. Just before daylight, all the 
people came out of their houses. He went to the top of the kiva and sat 
there. Boys and men were sitting about him on the kiva. Ba”klanomi 
was sitting high up waiting for the sun to appear. All of them knew about 
his experience. After a while the sun was seen, just appearing above 
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the horizon. Ba”klanomi came down and went to see his wife. No 
one had seen her come out of her house. He carried the coyote’s skin 
rolled in a bundle to throw at this man, as Eagle had told him to do. 
He went up the ladder into the house. Both of them were lying down 
covered with a blanket. This angered Ba”klanomi. “Wake up, Koingya’- 
sowika!” he called out. Koingya’sowika opened his eyes and jumped 
up. Ba”klanomi snatched away the blanket. Koingya’sowika looked 
up and saw his friend. ‘‘Here, this is your skin! I give your skin back 
to you.” He struck Koingya’sowika with it, who jumped up a coyote. 
“Now you go somewhere; I venture to say no one will help you. You 
will die somewhere. No one will restore your life.”” Coyote did not know 
where to run. Ba”klanomi picked up a stick and struck him. ‘“There 
is a coyote over here,” he called out to the others. ‘Pick up a stick and 
kill him!” Coyote ran out and jumped down from the house-top. All 
the boys got sticks and went after him. The dogs barked and started 
after him. The dogs did not catch him, and he escaped. Ba”klanomi 
returned to his mother’s home and stayed there. He brought home a 
quantity of venison. They had a good supper. 

His grandmother, Spider, had given Ba”klanomi medicine with this 
instruction: ““When you return home and turn that man into a coyote, 
your wife will think you have come back for her. Take this medicine 
with you.”” — “‘When did you come back?” his wife asked. ‘Last 
night.”” — “Where have you been?” — “I have been hunting.” — 
“Why didn’t you come back ?”” — “Oh, I had a good time, I got many 
deer.’’ She worked all day making wafer-bread. That night all went 
to his house to get deer meat and eat a big supper. “‘Let us go to my 
room!” the wife said after supper. “Oh, no.” After a while she said 
again, ‘““Let us go to my room!’’ — “No, I do not want to go.” Ina 
little while, she said again, “Let us go to my room.” — “All right; 
you go in first, and I will come later.”” He went home and went to sleep. 
He did not want to go with her, that is why he lied to her. ‘‘Perhaps 
I shall talk all night,” he said to her. She waited for him. He did not 
return. He became sleepy and went to sleep. At daybreak he went 
to his wife’s room. His wife was still sleeping. He put some medicine 
in his mouth and some on his hand. His grandmother did not tell him 
what kind of medicine it was. He put some on his open hands and 
blew it all over her. She got up with big eyes. She was an owl. The 
medicine had caused her to become an owl. She went “hu! hu! hu!” 
then flew away. Now, both of them were gone. Ba”klanomi said, “All 
right; now both of you are gone, and you will not bother me again.” 
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I. WATER CARRIER (Acoma) 


There was once an old fox (mascha) that had little ones. And that 
year it was very, very dry at Acoma. The mother fox went out to 
hunt for water. Fox came to the foot of the cliff of Acoma and went 
down past the village. She saw at last a little mound and said, 
“T think I’ll dig here for a while. There might be water here.’ Fox 
started to dig. After digging a while she came to a wet spot and she 
finally got a little water. Then she said, “I’ll take a little water in my 
mouth and take it to my little ones that I left in the den.” 

On her way back she met her enemy Turtle-dove perched on a cedar 
bush. Turtle-dove said to herself, “Here comes my enemy Fox. 
I think she has water in her mouth for her little ones. I’ll make her 
laugh so she will spill all the water.” And she said to Fox, “Hello, 
there, you old fox, you long-nosed fox!’ And then she began to laugh. 
And Fox started to laugh also and spilled all the water from her mouth. 
“Cursed (haityeme) dove!” cried Fox. “I have now spilt all the water 
I had for my little ones.’’ So she went back again to the water hole she 
had dug and got some more water in her mouth. Again Turtle-dove 
made her laugh. The fourth time Fox said to herself, ‘“This time I am 
going to plaster some mud around my mouth so I won’t spill the water 
when Turtle-dove tries to make me laugh.’’ And she went to the water 
hole and got some water and plastered her mouth with mud. But Turtle- 
dove began to laugh and said to Fox, “Hello, there, you old long-nosed, 
long-tailed, skinny, muddy-mouth fox!” And Fox couldn’t help laugh- 
ing and the plaster cracked and again she spilled the water she had 
for her little ones. 

Fox was very angry and she said to Turtle-dove, “I am going to 
bite you to pieces so small that there will be nothing left of you.” And 
she made a lunge at the dove to get her, but the dove was quick and flew 
to a higher branch. Then Fox went again to the water hole, saying 
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to herself, “I am not going to be fooled again. When I come by the 
cursed dove I’ll run so fast that I won’t have time to laugh. I have been 
very foolish. My little ones must be dying of thirst.” So she went 
to the water hole and filled her mouth with water and started back 
running as swiftly as she could. When she passed by the dove, the 
dove tried again to make her laugh. But she ran by so fast that she 
did not hear what the dove said. 

When Fox got to her den she found all her little ones dead. They 
had died of thirst. She was so grieved that she did know what to do. 
She wandered around for four days. Finally she said to herself, “I 
think I’ll go north to look for a mate.’’ She crossed the Acoma valley, 
thinking she might find a mate on the opposite mesa. She climbed 
on a hill and began calling for a mate. ‘Come here to mate (Hawe ima)!” 
she called. Two times she called. And from the northern part of the 
valley she heard an answering call, ““Here I am (Dist)! Here I am.” 
They started toward each other and they met right in the middle of 
the valley. Fox said, “Let us mate here.”” They mated. Then Fox 
said, ‘‘I am hungry and I want to eat.” Her mate said, “I know where 
there is some meat that somebody left hanging on a tree.”’ And it was 
some goat-liver that a young trapper had put in a trap on a tree. 

They came to the place where the meat was. But the old she-fox 
was suspicious. ‘“That meat was placed there by some one,” she said. 
“You might be killed if you touch it. Don’t touch it!” But the 
male-fox paid no attention to the she-fox and he jumped up to grab 
the liver. A tree-branch was released and the male-fox was caught 
by the neck with a goat-hide rope. ‘I warned you, you foolish mate,” 
cried the she-fox. 

Fox wandered off very sad. “I have lost my little ones and also my 
mate,’’ said Fox. “I think I’ll lie down and die.”’ 

The young trapper found the dead male-fox and said, “His hide will 
do to dance with.”” He put the fox on his back, took it home and 
skinned it. He tanned the hide and fitted it into his girdle. And that 
is how they came to use fox skins in the girdles at the sacred dances 
of Acoma. The carcass of the fox they cut up and cooked and fed the 
people fox meat. 

And there is now a big water hole in the Acoma valley about a mile 
from the pueblo. It is the one that the fox dug up. 


2. FOX GETS BACK HIS FUR (Acoma) 


Once there was a fox in Acoma Valley that fell asleep. She lived 
in mouse town. The chief of the mice peeped out of his hole and saw 
the fox asleep. He immediately went out and told the other mice what 
he had seen. They called a meeting. The chief of the mice said, “Let 
us bite off all her fur. It will make a good bed for us.” So while the 
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fox was asleep they began to bite off her fur and put it aside. And 
they had nearly finished biting off all her fur and were just finishing 
the tail when one mouse bit a little too hard. The fox woke up, became 
angry and killed many of the mice. The rest went into their holes. 

Then the fox began to think how she could get her fur back. Every 
once in a while a mouse would peep out of a hole and the fox would 
kill it. The chief of the mice then said, ‘‘Let us be careful from now 
on. Let us not stick our heads out. Otherwise there will be none of 
us left.” The fox thought and thought about getting her fur back. 
Finally she thought of pitch. Far to the north she found a little pifion 
tree full of sticky pitch. She took the pitch and prepared it into a paste 
and spread it all over her body. Then she went back to mouse village 
where her fur was. She spread the fur on a smooth rock and then rolled 
all over it. And that is the way the fox got her fur back. That is why 
the fox has such a thick and long fur. The tip of the tail is white. 
That is where the mouse bit too hard. 


3. FOX CARRIES A GRINDING STONE (Acoma) 


A long time ago (Hamahd) there was a fox that came into the Acoma 
valley looking for a grindstone. And there was only one grindstone in 
Acoma Valley. Fox found the grindstone and started to look for corn 
to grind. But there was no corn in Acoma Valley and Fox became 
dissatisfied. She put the grindstone on her back and started west to 

On her way she met another fox and said to her, “I am very tired. 
Please help me to carry my grindstone. I am going to Zufii where there 
is plenty of corn to grind.” The other fox took the grindstone and the 
first one lay down to rest. She was so tired that she slept for four days. 
The other fox went ahead with the grindstone and when she got to 
Zuii she did not know what to do with the grindstone so she threw it 
away on the side of a hill. And that is why there are no grindstones at 
Acoma and many of them at Zufii. Fox took to Zuii the only grind- 
stone there was in Acoma Valley. 


4. COYOTE BITES ON A STONE (Acoma) 


A little swallow (tiska) was singing a song on a tree. 
“Beni chi, beni chi, befii nu tsoutr, 
soyo ta. 
Beni chi, beni chi, befii nu tsoutr, 
soyo ta. 
Wa wi, wa wi, ha ha, ha ha!” 
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Western river, western river, coming from the west, 
I sing of you. 

Western river, western river, coming from the west, 
I sing of you. 

Wa wi, wa wi, ha ha, ha ha! 


Then Swallow saw a coyote (tsurski) approaching and quickly she 
moved aside and put a stone in the place where she had been perched. 
Coyote came up and said, “Friend Swallow, you are singing a very 
pretty song. Sing it for me!” Swallow sang the song again. 

While Swallow was singing this song, Coyote made a leap at the bird. 
But the stone that Swallow had placed by its side where she had been 
perched was exactly the color of the bird, and instead of the bird Coyote 
caught the stone in his mouth. And he bit so hard that he lost all his 
teeth. 

Coyote went to a lake to wash his mouth that was bleeding badly. 
While washing his mouth in the lake, Coyote called out, 


“Aya ya, ama me! Skoa wasa!” 
Ouch, ouch! I am very sick! 


He saw his reflection in the water and saw himself looking very 
bad. He went home very sad and went to sleep, thinking that he might 
grow new teeth. But no teeth came to him while sleeping. Then he 
became very hungry and decided to go out hunting. But he soon remem- 
bered that he had no teeth. He went home and gradually starved to 
death. 


5. WOLF WITCH (Acoma) 


A wolf was attacking and killing the sheep of a man from Acoma. 
Every night he killed several sheep. The dogs could not frighten him 
and the shepherds ran away when they saw the beast. It was a large 
wolf. It howled terribly and its eyes shone like fire. At last the owner 
of the sheep said, “I am going to kill that wolf tonight. He is killing 
all my sheep.”” He got some poisoned?! arrows and went out that night 
to wait for the wolf. 

Soon the dogs began to bark. The wolf was coming. He first saw 
two large eyes like fire balls. Then he saw the wolf coming straight 
towards him. One of the dogs ran to attack the wolf. The wolf picked 
him up and threw him aside as if he were a little kitten. But just then 
the Acoma man shot a poisoned arrow into the head of the wolf and 
the wolf fell dead. 

The man was afraid the wolf was a member of the Kanateya or Witch 
society so he decided to burn him. He collected wood and made a 


1 The use of poisoned arrows has never been recorded among the Pueblos. 
— E.C.P. 
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big fire. He put the dead wolf in the fire and burned him up. The fat 
ran all over the ground. The next day they found that a man had 
died in Acoma during the night. He had burns all over his body. 


6. WITCH MEN FROM ACOMA (Acoma) 


A long time ago two men left the pueblo of Acoma to see a Laguna 
dance. They were on burros. There were no horses then. As they 
came along they saw two men walking ahead of them. When they 
reached them they recognized them. They were also from Acoma. 
They belonged to the Witch society. They were walking. “Where are 
you going?” said the first two. ‘We are going to Laguna,” said the 
witch men. “When will you get to Laguna?” ‘We expect to get there 
by evening,” replied the first two men. “We are only walking but we 
will get there before you do,” said the witch men. ‘We will get there 
by noon.” The other two said nothing more. They went ahead on 
their burros and left the witch men behind. ‘‘Those two are witches,” 
said one of them. “I am afraid of them. Did you hear them say 
that they would be in Laguna by noon? They are certainly witches. 
We must be careful.” 

After a while they turned around and saw two coyotes running 
behind them. The witch men had turned into coyotes by going through 
a hoop. They caught up with the men and passed them. As they passed 
them one of the coyotes was heard saying to the other in a low voice: 
“‘We are on foot and they are on burros and we can travel faster.” 
“Surely those two coyotes are our Acoma friends,”’ said one of the men 
to the other. “They have become coyotes to do us some harm.” 

The coyotes soon disappeared ahead of them, but in a short while 
they appeared again coming back. They met the two Acoma men and 
passed them. As they passed one of them called out, ‘“Well, you are 
still here, are you? You don’t seem to go very fast on your burros?” 
They disappeared. Soon one of the men turned back and saw them 
coming after them again. ‘There they come again, those coyotes, the 
witches,” he said to his companion. “If we don’t look out they will 
surely do us some harm.” This time they came running and they only 
howled as they passed. 

The witch men arrived at Laguna. Before entering the pueblo they 
passed through hoops and became men again. They arrived at noon. 
The other two men arrived about sunset. They were frightened. They saw 
the witch men there and they told everybody about what had happened 
on the road. The two witch men said they knew nothing about it. 
But the other two were sure they were the men and coyotes they had 
seen on the road. The witch men were very handsome fellows. The 
next day they saw a very pretty Laguna girl and they planned to steal 
her. They wanted to take her to their witch cave in the Enchanted 
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Mesa. They made love to the girl and arranged to meet her at the 
river at sundown. 

At sundown the next day the witch men met the Laguna girl at the 
river when she went down for water. They asked her if she wanted to go 
to Acoma with them. She said she would ask her father. “But your 
father will not let you go,” they said. “‘Then I will not go,” said the 
girl. They began to use their witch powers over her and one of them 
put her to sleep. When she was asleep they put her through a hoop 
and she became a coyote. Then they also went through hoops and 
became coyotes. Then they awoke the girl and all three started for 
Acoma in the form of coyotes. The girl walked between the two. They 
did not go by the straight road, but over the hills and cliffs as 
coyotes go. And since she was now a coyote she did not know what 
had happened to her. Soon they reached the witch cave of the En- 
chanted Mesa. There they prepared a bed of pelts for her. They put 
her through a hoop and she became the beautiful girl that she was. They 
also became men again. They asked her if she knew where she was. 
She did not know. They put her to sleep with their magic powers. 
They made a fire and sat by her side watching. 

At the Laguna pueblo the parents of the girl became worried when 
the girl did not return with her water jar. They began to ask about 
her. A little boy said he had seen the two witch men talking to her. 
They looked for them all over the village, but could not find them any- 
where. They went to the river and there they found the water jar left 
by the girl. The two men from Acoma again told their story and every- 
body suspected the witch men. The men of Laguna met and four men 
were selected to go with the two Acoma men to hunt for the witch men 
and the girl. They started at once armed with bows and arrows. One of 
them was a magician (goukimufit).1 Soon after they started the magician 
ordered a halt and he had a fire built. He threw some magic powders 
in the fire. A blue flame came out. Then he said, “I know all about it 
now. The two witch men from Acoma that came to Laguna have stolen 
the girl. We must hurry. I am not afraid of witches. I have fought 
with them before.” 

When they came near the Enchanted Mesa the magician said to the 
others, ‘“‘Listen to that bird singing. It is warning us of danger. 
We are near the witch men.” Then they began to climb the mesa. 
The witch men heard them going up. They left the girl in the cave 
asleep. They became coyotes and ran around and back of the mesa. 
There they became men and began to attack their pursuers with poi- 
soned arrows. They were too far away and could not hit them. While 
they were fighting the magician and the two Acoma men went up to 


1 This is a paraphrase for chaiani, shaman. The fire powder is not Pueblo- 
like, but shamans always fight against witches. — E. C. P. 
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the cave and rescued the girl. The magician made her awaken. He 
asked her if she knew where she was. She did not know. She did not 
remember anything. They took her with them and immediately left 
for Laguna. The other three men kept on fighting with the witches. 
Finally the witch men went back to the cave to get more poisoned 
arrows. When they arrived they did not find the girl. They were very 
angry. With many arrows they started back to fight their enemies. 
The three men were already near Laguna. The witch men hid their 
arrows under their skin and came up to them and began to talk with 
them in a friendly manner. ‘We are looking for some burros we lost.” 
As one of them turned around one of the men shot an arrow into his 
back. “There is one of your burros, you witch,” he said to him. The 
other one went through a hoop and became a coyote. He started to 
run away. As he ran he was shot in the leg with an arrow, but he dis- 
appeared in the darkness. The other one was caught. “I am bleeding 
too much and I must lie down and rest,” he said. They decided to sleep 
there and go to Laguna the next day. During the night while the others 
were sleeping he too became a coyote and ran away. But when they 
awakened they followed the trail of blood and caught him. Then they 
made a fire to burn him. They burned him first on one side and 
then on the other. When they were burning him he exclaimed, “Why 
do you burn me when I am a man like you?” “But you are a witch 
and we must burn you,” they replied. They burned him to ashes. 
The other witch man reached Acoma by morning. But he knew all 
would recognize him by the wound in the leg. He did not enter the 
village. He decided to go to Zufii to live. And no one has ever heard 
of him again. And the girl was taken safely to her parents at Laguna. 


7. ARROW YOUTH AND THE WITCH (Acoma) 


A long time ago there lived in Acoma a young man named Istoamut 
(Arrow Youth). Whenever the men of the village wished to go hunting 
they came to Arrow Youth for arrows. He made the best and the 
straightest arrows in the village. Even the Zufiis would come and bring 
the very bluest of turquoise to trade for his fine arrows. 

One day the Governor! announced that there was to be a rabbit 
hunt. The boys and men of the village were told by the town-crier 
to mend their bows and arrows and be ready for the hunt the following 
morning. Arrow Youth got out his arrows for he knew that the boys 
and men would be coming to his house for arrows. That evening the 
men brought corn, melons, beads and turquoise to trade. Arrow Youth 
was well supplied with arrows. The men went home well satisfied with the 
arrows. They wondered how Arrow Youthcould make such straight arrows. 


1 The war chief orders hunts. — E.C. P. 
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The following morning just at daybreak the Governor sent the town- 
crier through the village to awaken the people and to have them get 
ready for the hunt. They ate their breakfast of corn meal mush (hiyint) 
and wafer bread (matsini). Then they gathered in the plaza for instruc- 
tions from the Governor. “We will first go to the east and pray to the 
kupistaya. Then we will continue toward the east and hunt. Then 
we will go north and west and come home from the south.’’ Thus 
spoke the Governor. 

There was a certain man in the crowd that did not like Arrow Youth. 
He did not like him because Arrow Youth made such good arrows and 
because he was a good hunter. This man belonged to the Witch society. 
While they were going east the witch ran ahead and picked up a cactus 
needle. He placed it on the ground where Arrow Youth was likely 
to pass. The witch stood by and waited for Arrow Youth. When Arrow 
Youth approached. the witch used his magic powers and made the 
cactus needle stand up so that Arrow Youth would step on it. 

Arrow Youth was going along thinking about how many rabbits he ~ 
would kill and about the dance they would have that evening after the 
hunt. Suddenly he gave a cry of pain. ‘Ai, maya! Oh, mother!” He 
sat down and pulled off his moccasin and pulled out the cactus needle. 
Just as he was going to put on his moccasin the witch came up to 
him and offered him some medicine (wawa or wawai) to put on 
his wound. Arrow Youth accepted it and put it on his injured foot. It 
began to feel better. As they walked along the witch offered Arrow Youth 
some more medicine. This was for him to chew. Arrow Youth accepted 
it with thanks and began to chew it. Toward noon he began to feel 
drowsy and sleepy. The witch had dropped back a little. Arrow Youth 
sat down to rest and when the witch caught up with him he was fast 
asleep. The other hunters had gone ahead and were about to turn north. 
The witch waited until they turned north. Then he took Arrow Youth 
on his shoulders and carried him to the witch cave (kutrudta) of the 
witches, on the north side of the Enchanted Mesa. He placed Arrow 
Youth inside of the cave. Arrow Youth slept all that day and part 
of the evening. When he awoke he looked around and knew at once 
that he was in the witch cave. He heard voices from the inner cave. 
The Kanateya Hochinie or Witch chief had called a meeting and asked 
if any one had brought in an enemy to get rid of him. 

Then the enemy of Arrow Youth spoke. “Yes,” he said, ‘I have 
brought Arrow Youth, my enemy.” “Bring him here,” said the Witch 
chief. They took Arrow Youth into the inner part of the cave and 
made him sit down. The witches were sitting all around him. The 
Witch chief then asked Arrow Youth if he wished to join the witch 
society. Fearing that he might be killed he said he would join them. 
The Witch chief then ordered a bowl of food brought out and all ate. 
Arrow Youth also ate from the bowl. ‘You have taken the first step. 
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You will soon be a witch like the rest of us,”’ said the Witch chief. And 
then he asked Arrow Youth to stand up and he said to him, ‘““Tonight you 
shall bring me the heart of the brother you like best. I will change 
you into whatever animal you wish to be.”” The Witch chief then caused 
a rainbow to appear. He asked Arrow Youth to walk under it. Then 
by merely willing it he could change himself into whatever animal he 
wished. He chose to become a cat. 

The cat that had once been Arrow Youth crept out of the cave and 
went back to Acoma. He went straight to his house and there lay 
fast asleep his two brothers. For a long time he remained looking at 
them and thinking. He loved them equally well and dared not disturb 
their sleep. Finally he went out to the corral and killed a goat. He 
took out its heart and carried it back to the witch cave. The Witch 
chief and the others were waiting for him. ‘‘You come back very soon,” 
said the Witch chief “Yes,” replied Arrow Youth. “Good. Bring the 
heart here and we will see what it says,” the Witch chief said in a loud 
voice. Arrow Youth placed the heart before the Witch chief. The 
Witch chief began to ask the heart a few questions. “Are you the 
heart of one of the brothers of Arrow Youth?” There was no answer. 
He asked again. Again there was no reply. He asked other questions, 
but the heart did not answer. The Witch chief then became very angry. 
He grabbed a cactus thorn and thrust it into the heart. And the heart 
gave a loud goat cry, ‘‘Be-e-e, be-e-e!”” ‘‘This is the heart of a goat and 
not the heart of your brother,” said the Witch chief very angry. Arrow 
Youth made no answer. The Witch chief then made the rainbow 
appear again. He asked Arrow Youth to walk under it and wish 
to become a man again. He did and became a man again. Then the Witch 
chief called Arrow Youth’s enemy and told him he could do whatever 
he wished with Arrow Youth. The witch was pleased because he hated 
Arrow Youth. He planned secretly to take Arrow Youth to Acoma 
and kill him by pushing him off the cliff. He told him that he could 
go home and need not fear that anything should happen to him. Arrow 
Youth was very happy. He left and reached home safely. 

On the fourth day Arrow Youth began to feel very restless. He 
did not know what was the matter with him. He thought of his enemy. 
He went to seek aid from Old Woman Spider (Kuyio kamagk or kamaska). 
“Tell me, grandmother, what is to happen to me? I do not feel well.” 
This is what Arrow Youth said. Then he told Old Woman Spider every- 
thing that had happened to him with the witches at the witch cave. 
Spider placed her ear to the ground to listen. She told Arrow Youth 
that a witch was planning to push him off the cliff at Acoma that very 
night. “The witch will come to your house about midnight,” said 
Spider. ‘‘He will spray some medicine over you. But I will give you 
some good medicine to chew so that his evil medicine will not hurt 
you. Pretend that you are under his spell. He will lead you to the 
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cliff. When you reach the cliff spray the medicine over him. Then 
he will feel drowsy and will stagger over the cliff.” Arrow Youth 
thanked Old Woman Spider and went home. 

That night Arrow Youth began to chew the medicine that Old Woman 
Spider gave him as soon as he heard the witch crawl through the window. 
He did as Spider told him. He pretended that he was under the spell 
of the witch and followed him to the cliff. There he chewed some more 
of the medicine that Spider gave him and sprayed the witch with it. The 
witch began to stagger and he said he was very sleepy. He staggered 
toward the cliff and fell over. He was killed at once on the sharp rocks. 


8. YELLOW CORN AND WATER SNAKE (Acoma) 


Once there lived a young woman at Acoma named Yellow Corn 
( Kuchiniindto). Her mother died when she was a baby. She lived with 
her father. She was very pretty and all the young men of the village 
sought her company. 

One day Yellow Corn went down to the water hole to get some water. . 
While she was there a witch appeared in the form of a water snake and 
said to Yellow Corn, ‘Hello there, Yellow Corn, my beautiful one! 
Would you not like to go with me to my house?’”’ Yellow Corn drew 
back a little frightened at the snake. But the snake said to her, “Do 
not be afraid. I am not going to harm you. Let me tell you about my 
home in the west by the Big Water.”” Yellow Corn came back and sat 
down by the water hole. Then the snake began to speak again and 
said to Yellow Corn, “I live in a land of eternal summer where flowers 
and trees never die and where there is always plenty of fruit. There 
Old Man Winter (Haschekuk) is not known. Everyone is happy where 
I live. We hardly do any work. When we wish to eat all we have to 
do is to pluck fruit from the trees and melons from the vines. Will 
you come with me?” This the snake said. 

Yellow Corn began to think. She thought of what the snake had 
just said. She thought of her father who at times was mean and made 
her work all day grinding corn. She finally said to the snake, “I will 
go with you.” “Good,” said the snake. ‘‘Tonight at midnight meet 
me at the west end of the mesa. I will be there in the form of an eagle. 
Then I will carry you to Weifiimazi. 

Yellow Corn went back to her house. That night she went to bed 
as usual after her father had given her a good scolding for delaying 
so long at the water hole. But she didn’t care. This was her last 
night with her mean father. When the Bright Star (Sidita) was directly 
overhead she quietly slipped out of her father’s house and went to the 
west cliff. There she found the eagle sitting on a rock. “Climb on my 
back,” said the eagle. She climbed on the eagle’s back. They flew all 
night and all next day. The next night they rested in a strange country. 
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“This is the land of the ¢aschi (a big, black bird, much larger than the 
eagle),’’ said the eagle. “Now we must change ourselves into ants to 
get through the country.” They sat down and the eagle used his 
magic powers and both were transformed into ants. They passed through 
the land of the tascht and came to the land of the kakuna (wolves). 
The witch used his magic powers and they were changed into owls and 
thus they flew over the land of the wolves. Finally they arrived at 
Weifiimazi. Everything was green. There were flowers everywhere. 
There was plenty of fruit. Everything was just as the witch had said. 
And he took Yellow Corn to his house. ‘Here is our home,” he said. 
And then both were changed into human beings. 

When Yellow Corn looked upon the witch she noticed that he was 
very handsome. Then she entered the house and discovered that there 
were three other girls there. ‘“Who are these girls?’’ she asked. “They 
are going to be your sisters,” the witch replied. When Yellow Corn 
and the girls were alone she asked them who they were and where they 
had come from. They told their stories. They had been brought there 
by the witch just as she had been. And they told her that the witch 
was a scoundrel. Yellow Corn was very sad. She cried all night and 
wished she had never left her house at Acoma. 

Yellow Corn was missing at home and her father was very sad. He 
was sorry he had been so mean to his daughter. He knew now that she 
had run away with some witch. The next day he got up very early 
and went to the east and asked forgiveness of the kupistaya for having 
been so mean to his daughter. Then he sought the aid of the two Hero 
Brothers, Maseiwi and Oyuyewi. That evening they went to see Old 
Woman Spider. “Grandmother,” they said, “we have come to ask 
you to help us.” “What is the trouble, my grandchildren?” asked 
Spider. “We are going to Weifiimazi in search of Yellow Corn. A witch 
carried her away.” This the Hero Brothers said to Old Woman Spider. 
She said, “Very well. I will give you some medicine so you can pass 
the land of the ¢aschi and of the wolves in safety.” The Hero Brothers 
went back to the house of the father of Yellow Corn. They told him 
they would start the next day. “Tawa, tawa, Good, good,” he said. 

The Hero Brothers were great runners. Soon they came to the land 
of the taschi. They chewed the medicine and passed through unharmed. 
Then they came to the land of the wolves. They chewed some more 
medicine and passed through safely. They arrived at Weiiiimazi. They 
came to a house and asked where the witch lived. An old man came. out 
and said, ‘‘He lives on that hill.” There the Hero Brothers went. They 
went up to the door and the witch came out and asked, ‘What brings 
you here to my house, Hero Brothers?” “We have come to see the 
chief (hochunjie),” the youths replied. “We have come to join the 
society,” they said. ‘‘Please show us his house so that we may call 


on him.” ‘Surely,’ said the witch. So they all went over the hill. 
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When they got to a ravine the Hero Brothers jumped on him and struck 
him on the head with a big rock. Then they cut out his heart with their 
sharp flint arrow-heads, because a witch is never really dead until 
his heart is cut out and disposed of. The Hero Brothers took the heart 
and went back to the house of the witch. There they found Yellow 
Corn and the other three girls. 

They took all the girls with them and started for Acoma. When they 
reached the land of the wolves they fed the heart of the witch to the 
beasts, passing through in safety. But when they reached the land of 
the taschi they all had to chew some of the medicine Old Woman Spider 
had given them. They passed through. Then the Hero Brothers took 
the girls to their homes, the first one to Hopi, the second to Zufi, the 
third to Laguna, and Yellow Corn to Acoma. Yellow Corn’s father was 
very glad to see his daughter again. He said he would never scold her 


again. 


g. PITCH MAN (Laguna) 


There was a man who had a corn field. He worked in the corn field 
every day. A rabbit was eating all the corn. The man said to himself 
one day, ‘““How can I catch this rabbit? He is eating all my corn.” 
He thought for a while and then he decided to ask advice from one of 
his friends. “Friend,” he said, “a rabbit is eating all my corn field. 
How can I catch him?” “Go to the mountains and find some pine 
pitch,” said the friend. ‘Make a small pitch man with the pitch and 
place it near the corn field. Put it right there where the rabbit comes.” 
This his friend said. 

The man went to the mountains and found some pine pitch. He 
came home and made the pitch man. It was very sticky. At sundown 
he took it to the corn field. He put it there where the rabbit tracks 
were. He went away and left the pitch man there. Right there he 
left it. 

The rabbit arrived and saw the pitch man there. He was not afraid. 
He said to the pitch man, “Get out of there. I want to go to the other 
side. I want to get over there.’’ He thought the pitch man was a man. 
And again he said to him, ‘‘Get out of there. I want to go to the other 
side. I want to get over there.” The pitch man did not move. “If 
you don’t get out of there I’ll strike you with my paw,” said the rabbit. 
He'struck him and his paw stuck. “Let go of my paw!” cried the rabbit. 
He struck with his other paw and that stuck also. ‘Let go of my paws!” 
cried the rabbit. He gave him a kick. His leg stuck. He gave him a 
kick with the other leg. That leg stuck also. ‘‘Let go of me!” said the 
rabbit. And he began to bite the pitch man with his teeth. All his 
mouth stuck. 

The next day the man went to his corn field and found the rabbit 
well caught. He took it home and killed it. 
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Then the mother rabbit said to her little ones, ‘“Don’t go to the corn 
field! They caught your father over there.”” And the mother and little 
ones went over to where the pitch man was. And they just saw it and 
ran away. They did not go to the corn field any more. 


10. PLAYING DEAD: THE RACE (Laguna) 


Coyote and Skunk (gaisach) were partners (compafieiros). One day 
Coyote met his friend Skunk and said to him, ““Compaifieiro, over there 
in the valley there are lots of prairie-dogs (neti). Let us both go there. 
I am going to play dead.” Coyote went ahead. He lay dewn to sleep. 
Soon the prairie-dogs came out of their holes and saw Coyote there. 
“He is dead,” they said. Some came up and shook him up and he 
didn’t move. “Yes, he is really dead,” they said. 

And thinking that he was really dead they began to dance around him. 
Then one of the prairie-dogs said, ‘“What shall we sing while we are 
dancing ?’’ And another one answered, “I know.” And he began to 
dance and sing: 


Skwayani wa chosto! Skwayani wa chosto! 
Our enemy is dead! Our enemy is dead! 


Then all the prairie-dogs began to dance and sing: 
Our enemy is dead! Our enemy is dead! 


Then Coyote got up quickly and killed many of the prairie-dogs. The 
others ran away into their holes. Coyote then called Skunk and said 
to him, ‘““Compafieiro, now we are going to eat prairie-dogs. We are 
first going to cook them.” And then he said to Skunk, ‘‘Let us have a 
race. The one who wins the race will eat the prairie-dogs.”” “But I 
am not swift,” said Skunk. Coyote gave him a start. They started to 
run. Skunk gave a jump and hid himself in the sand. There he remained. 
Coyote ran as fast as he could around a hill. When he came back Skunk 
jumped ahead and said, “I have won.” So he took all the fat prairie- 
dogs and left the skinny ones. 

Coyote was very angry and he said to himself, “I don’t understand. 
I thought Skunk could not run fast.”” And Skunk had gone to a hill 
to eat the fat prairie-dogs. Coyote followed him and found him on top 
of a cliff. “Where are you? Have you eaten all the fat prairie-dogs ?” 
he asked. ‘‘Yes,” answered Skunk. ‘And I left the skinny ones for 
you. I won the race.” But Coyote was very angry and wanted to kill 
him. ‘Come down and we will go to the corn field, companeiro,”’ he 
said to Skunk. He wanted to fool him. ‘Where is the corn field?” 
asked Skunk. “Down there, south.” There they went to the corn field. 

And there was really no corn field. Coyote said to Skunk, ‘“Compaifieiro, 
you go ahead and see if you can get there first.” Skunk went ahead. 
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“Here?” “‘No; go a little more to the south.” And just then Coyote 
was going to catch Skunk and tear him to pieces. But Skunk pissed 
right into his mouth, and Coyote died. 


II. VARIANT (Summary) (Laguna) 


Fox hides some wheat in the sand. Fox takes Skunk to look for 
prairie-dogs. Fox pretends to limp and when the prairie-dogs dance 
around her she catches and kills them. 

Fox and Skunk run a race for the prairie-dogs. Skunk wins by starting 
first, hiding in a hole, and jumping out ahead of Fox. Skunk eats all 
the fat prairie-dogs. She finds Fox’s wheat which has sprouted, and 
claims it. She pisses on the fire Fox builds to smoke her out of her 
hole. Fox is hit in the face and dies. 


I2. HOLDING UP THE ROCK (Summary) (Laguna) 


Rabbit wants to get even with his partner, Fox, so he gets under an 
overhanging rock and calls for help. He asks Fox to hold up the rock 
while he goes for poles to put under it. Fox grows tired and angry. 
Rabbit tells him to push up the rock and run. 


13. THE DISOBEDIENT CHILD (Laguna) 


A long time ago down in the valley there was a small house. To the 
north there was a high mountain. In the house there lived a woman 
with a little daughter. She sometimes minded her mother and sometimes 
she didn’t. Later another girl was born. The older girl took care of 
her little sister. But later as the years passed she got tired of taking 
care of her little sister. She didn’t take her out as she used to. Her 
mother kept telling her to take her little sister out to play with her in 
the woods. But when she did take her out she would bring her back 
in a moment. 

One morning her mother was very busy and asked her to take her 
little sister to the west. But the girl took her sister to the east. They 
came home early and her mother scolded her. The next day her mother 
told her to take her little sister to the south. But the girl took her 
sister to the north. When they returned her mother scolded her again. 
The third day her mother told her to take her little sister to the moun- 
tains to the north. But she took her to the south. Again her mother 
scolded her. The fourth day her mother told her to take her little 
sister to the east. But this time she took her little sister to the west. 

When they were out there in the mountains to the west it started to 
rain. And it rained and rained all day and all night. It rained so hard 
that the rivers and the valleys were filled with water. The waters rose 
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and rose. When the girl reached home with her little sister it was past 
midnight. And the house was flooded. The girl knew that it was because 
she didn’t mind her mother. She began to cry and asked her mother 
to forgive her. She wanted to take her little sister out. But the water 
was flooding everything. 

They left the house and went to the mountains. They stayed up 
there but the waters were still rising. The girl kept asking her mother 
if she could take her little sister out in the right direction. But she 
could not go anywhere. The top of the mountain was surrounded with 
water. The mother began to pray to the Koupistaya. The waters 
reached the top of the mountain. They saw their house floating by 
them. The mother got hold of the baby sister and reached the floating 
house. The older sister was drowned. And the waters carried the mother 
and the baby sister to the north. 


14. TAR BABY: MOON-CHEESE (Paguate) 


Fox and Rabbit (get) were friends. One day they wandered off to 
the hills looking for food. Soon they came to a pifiédn tree and Rabbit 
said, ‘“There is a lot of pitch on this pifién tree. I am going to gather 
it.” ‘“‘What are you going to do with it ?” said Fox. “Just wait,” replied 
Rabbit. ‘I know what I am going to do with it.” And he gathered 
all the pitch from the pifién tree into a little pile. Fox wondered what 
he was going to do. Fox stood there and looked on. Rabbit said he 
was going to make gloves for Fox to play with. Fox laughed. ‘Come 
here, friend Fox,” Rabbit said. He put pitch all over her hands. “‘Those 
are the gloves,” said Rabbit. Fox laughed. “What shall I do now?” 
said Fox. And Fox laughed. 

Rabbit then took Fox to the pifién tree. “Now hit the pifion tree 
with your right hand,” Rabbit said. He told Fox to hit hard. Fox hit 
the pifién tree as hard as she could. The hand stuck to the pifidn tree. 
Fox tried to pull it off but couldn’t. “What shall I do now?” Fox 
asked. Rabbit laughed and said, “Hit the pifién tree with your other 
hand.” Rabbit said this. ‘““You must hit very hard,” Rabbit said. 
Fox hit the tree with her other hand. It got stuck. Fox was caught 
by both hands. 

Rabbit began to laugh. Fox did not laugh now. Fox was angry. 
“What shall I do now ?” Fox said. Fox tried to get away but she couldn’t. 
Both of her hands were stuck to the pifién tree. “I tell you what I 
think I must do,” said Rabbit. ‘I must put gloves on your feet so 
you can kick the pifién tree.’”” Rabbit went and got some pitch and 
put it all over Fox’s feet. “Now you give the pifién tree a kick with 
your right foot,” Rabbit said. He told Fox to hit hard. And Fox hit 
the pifién tree as hard as she could. Her foot stuck. “My foot is stuck 
also,” said Fox. ‘“‘Well hit the pifién tree with your other foot,” said 
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Rabbit. Fox hit the tree with the other foot. Fox hit very hard. The 
other foot stuck also. Rabbit laughed and laughed. There Fox was stuck 
to the pifién tree. Rabbit left her there and went away laughing. 

After a while Rabbit felt sorry and came back. He came back there 
where Fox was stuck to the pifién tree. He told Fox he was going to 
help her. But he saw that he could not free her. “TI will go and look for 
help,” said Rabbit. He went away for a little while and returned with 
a wood-rat (tsena). The rat said he knew how to free Fox. He got some 
animal fat and chewed it. Then he put it on Fox’s feet and rubbed 
it. The pitch got loose and Fox came off. All agreed to be very good 
friends. 

But Fox wanted to get even with Rabbit. Fox asked Rabbit if he 
liked cheese. Rabbit said he did. They went east to a lake. The moon 
appeared on the lake. “‘Do you see that cheese in the water?” Fox said. 
“Indeed I do,”’ Rabbit replied. ‘“You must go in and get it,” Fox said. 
“But don’t go in yet. Wait till I count to four. Then you can jump 
and get it.” This Fox said to Rabbit. Fox counted, “Jsk, dwiie, chemi, 
dyana,” and Rabbit jumped into the lake. He found nothing. He 
could not get out of the water. He nearly drowned. Fox started to 
run along the edge of the lake wondering how she could get Rabbit 
out. There a chipmunk (kayama) appeared. Fox asked Chipmunk to 
help hep get Rabbit out of the lake. They looked all around. They 
did not see Rabbit anywhere. They wondered where Rabbit was. 

On top of some willows they saw a mocking-bird (spadyi). The 
mocking-bird was singing. The chipmunk understood the song. The 
mocking-bird was saying that Rabbit was out of the lake, that Rabbit 
was safe. Fox and Chipmunk then went to the forests to gather acorns. 
When they had gathered many acorns they parted. 


I5. PLAYING DEAD: CEDAR BARK TAIL (Paguate) 


A long time ago there was a fox that came to the village of Paguate. 
This was when animals could speak Laguna language. 

Fox said, “I wish it would rain in the village. If it rains hard and flood 
comes I hope it will take me east.’’ Fox got his wish. Big clouds appeared. 
It rained and rained. A stream appeared. And Fox stood there in the 
middle of the stream. The water took Fox downstream to the east. 
The water current was strong. It carried Fox down the valley. The 
water ran swiftly. Soon it hit Fox against a rock and almost killed him. 
Fox swam out. He was tired and hungry. He went to a hill looking 
for food. Then the rain stopped. 

On the hill Fox saw some prairie-dogs. He played dead to catch them. 
After a while the prairie-dogs came out of their holes. They saw Fox 
there. They thought he was dead. “Come here, fellows,” said one of 
them. “He is dead. Let us dance around him.” One of them had a 
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drum. He began to beat the drum and all danced around Fox. Fox 
said to himself, ‘I am going to have a feast.”” But some of the prairie- 
dogs were not sure that Fox was dead. They came and pinched him. 
He didn’t move. They poked him in the eyes with sticks. Still he didn’t 
move. “He is surely dead,” they said. 

Suddenly Fox jumped up and attacked them. He killed all the 
prairie-dogs. Then he dug a hole and buried them. Over the hole he 
built a fire to bake them. He left them there cooking. “I think I’ll 
run to the east and by the time I come back they will be cooked,” said 
Fox. He started to run. But he came back and said, “I must run 
very fast, very fast.’ Then he got some cedar bark and tied it to his tail. 
Then he said, “‘If I set fire to the cedar bark that is tied to my tail 
I’ll run faster.” So he set fire to the cedar bark. And he started to run. 
But the fire began to burn him. So Fox ran faster and faster trying 
to keep ahead of the fire. He forgot the prairie-dogs. He never came 
back. And he is still running. And that is why foxes are always running. 
And they always run away from fire. 


16. BEWITCHED INTO COYOTE! (Summary) (Seama) 


Two girls live at Acoma, Yellow Corn and Witch girl. Yellow Corn 
is good and kind to everybody; everybody likes her; Sun Youth is 
going to marry her; Witch girl is envious. As the two girls are grinding 
together Witch girl fetches two coyote skins for them to put on and 
become coyotes in order to get some turkeys. When Yellow Corn goes 
into the turkey house Witch girl closes the house, so that the owner 
of the turkeys will kill Yellow Corn coyote. Yellow Corn coyote escapes 
to the cave where Sun Youth is making moccasins for his bride. Sun 
Youth carries the coyote to Spider Old Woman who cuts its head on 
top across and down like a cross. Yellow Corn comes out from the 
coyote skin. Spider gives Sun Youth a shell. He throws it for Witch 
girl to catch when she goes with Yellow Corn for water. Witch girl 
catches the shell and turns into a snake. 


17. SUMMER AND WINTER FIGHT FOR YELLOW CORN (Summary) (Seama) 


Yellow Corn lives at Acoma and is courted by two youths, Summer 
(Mayu’chin) and Winter (Sro’gaka). When Yellow Corn favors Summer, 
there is an abundance of food; when she favors Winter, the fruit freezes; 
Yellow Corn roasts cactus. Winter proposes to fight Summer, in four 
days. Neither wins; they agree that Winter is to have Yellow Corn 
for six months, and Summer is to have her for six months. 


1 Cp. Parsons, Laguna Tales, 141—142. 
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18. YELLOW CORN ELOPES WITH SUN (Seama) 


A long time ago a man from Acoma was married to a woman called 
Yellow Corn. They lived in the pueblo and used to come down the 
rock to plant corn and melons. 

One day the man went down alone to hoe the corn and the melons. 
His wife Yellow Corn stayed at home. And Sun came to visit her. Then 
for several days Sun came to visit her when her husband was away. 

One day Sun and Yellow Corn planned to run away. They did. They 
passed by a woman who was baking pottery. Later they met a man 
carrying melons on his back. And still later they met some children 
who were passing by. 

When the husband got home he did not find his wife. He suspected 
what had happened. He went out at once to look for his wife. And 
he passed by the woman who was baking pottery and sang: 

“‘Hamatsa, hamatsa sokwi Kuchinfise 
e USratr8 tiie tseéyu?” 


“At what time, at what time did my wife Yellow Corn 
and Sun pass by here?” 


And the woman replied, also singing: 
“Mena gru, mena gru kutrokwi Kuchinfiige 
e USratr8 tiie tseéyu.”’ 
“Just now, just now your wife Yellow Corn 
and Sun passed by here.” 


Then the man asked her the same question. He did not sing this 
time. She answered the same way, she did not sing. 
Then the husband passed by the man that carried the melons on his 
back. And the husband sang as before: 
“At what time, at what time did my wife Yellow Corn 
and Sun pass by here?” 


And the man replied, also singing: 
“Just now, just now your wife Yellow Corn 
and Sun passed by here.” 


Again the husband asked the same question without singing. The 
man replied the same way. He did not sing. 
Then the husband met the children. He sang as before: 
“At what time, at what time did my wife Yellow Corn 
and Sun pass by here?” 


And the children sang: 
“Just now, just now your wife Yellow Corn 
and Sun passed by here.” 
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Then without singing the man asked the children the same question. 
And they replied the same way, but not singing. 

Sun and Yellow Corn had gone too far. The husband could not find 
them. He came home. Sun took Yellow Corn to the east and to the 
sky. There she lived with him. And she had a little boy. His grandmother 
took care of him. But Yellow Corn wanted to come back to Acoma. 
Old Woman Spider helped her and she came back. She came back to 
her husband. 

When the little boy got to be a man he wished to come to Acoma to 
see his mother. His grandmother told him that the woman he would 
find grinding corn was his mother. She told him also that his mother 
would fall in love with him. He left the sky and came to Acoma to 
find his mother. He found her grinding corn. He looked at her and 
spoke to her and she at once fell in love with him. He knew that she 
was his mother but said nothing. He stayed with her four days. Then 
the people began to talk about them. Then he told her that he was 
her son and that Sun was his father. He told her that he had come to 
look for her. She asked him to forgive her for falling in love with him. 

Yellow Corn then told her husband everything. She told him the 
young man was her son and that the Sun was his father. Her husband 
left her. Then the young man said that he was going back to his father 
the Sun. 


19. CROW CUTS OFF FOX’S LEG (Sia) 


Once Crow (schra) was sitting on a little hill. Fox came around and 
heard him crowing: “‘klo, klo, klo.”” He didn’t hear very plainly the first 
time. He listened carefully and then he heard the crowing very clearly. 
He went right up to the place. And when he found Crow sitting there 
he asked him what he was crowing for. Crow said that he had only 
one leg. He said he had lost the other leg and was looking for some- 
one to help him get another leg. And Crow had put up one leg like 
this (movement of arm up to the chest). 

Fox got a dry cactus and was going to repair Crow and put the cactus 
for a leg. Just then Crow started to hop around on one leg and told 
Fox he didn’t need the other leg. He said he could get along without 
it. Fox then said he wanted to be like Crow and have just one leg. 
He said he wanted one front leg cut off so as to be like Crow. Crow 
asked him if he really wanted one leg cut off. He asked him four times. 
And every time Fox answered, “‘Yes.’’ Crow then hopped over to him 
and then he cut Fox’s leg with a sharp stone. Fox screamed and screamed, 
but Crow told him not to cry and yell, that he had to be a man. 

After he cut the leg he tied the wound with crow feathers. Then 
Fox lay down in great pain. Crow put down the leg he had lifted up 
and then he had two legs. He told Fox his other leg had grown while 
he was there. He said that might happen to Fox later on. “I wish you 
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good luck (kwitrawt ich),” he said to Fox. Then he left, saying to Fox, 
“T have both legs now. I am leaving you. Good-bye!” 
But Fox never got his leg back. He was one leg short. 


20. TOAD AND FROG BRING RAIN (Sia) 


The toad (perak) and the frog (skwach) were friends. One day they 
began to quarrel because Toad had short legs and Frog had longer legs 
and could jump more. They came to a little round lake. Frog said 
he could swim across first. Then they decided to swim and find out 
who could swim faster. They went to take their places. Frog went 
to the west. Toad went to the east. They bring the rain this way. 
When the frog swims from the west he brings the west rain and there 
is lots of water. When the toads swims from the east he brings the 
east rain and there is more water. 

Before starting the race they counted, ‘‘Isk, kiwh, chami, gyana (one, 
two, three, four).”” Frog was a fast swimmer and Toad was slow. Frog 
swam across the lake first and won the race. 

Frog brings the west rain. His rain is almost always a western shower 
that comes quickly and passes. It is not much rain because it comes 
quickly and passes right away. He swims fast and gets to the other 
side quickly. Toad swims slowly. He brings the east rain, plenty of 
rain. His rain clouds bring slow and abundant rain. Both bring the 
rain, but Toad brings more because he is slow and loses the race. 


21. THE COYOTE WITCH OF SANTO DOMINGO (San Felipe) 


A long time ago a coyote (Sultsuna) was heard howling at night at 
Santo Domingo. He howled and howled every night. The people were 
afraid. One night a man who heard the howling said he understood 
the language. He called a meeting of the chiefs at the kiva and told 
them what coyote was saying. He was telling them to prepare because 
the enemy was coming. Coyote, he said, was a Santo Domingo man, 
a witch. He was a traitor and was on the side of the enemy. “What 
shall we do?” said the chiefs. And the one who understood the language 
of the coyotes said, “I know that coyote is a person from our pueblo. 
He is a witch. Give me two young men and I’ll go and catch that witch.” 
“All right,” they said. 

The next night they had another meeting. The man and his two 
young men were prepared. He was all naked. He told them to put 
blood all over his body. They got blood and put it all over his body. 
It was human blood. And with the other two he went out to catch 
the coyote. He went up the trail and stopped there near the top. He 
told the two young men to watch. One stood on the south side and 
the other on the north side of the trail. The blood-covered man lay 
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on the ground with his arms spread out. Pretty soon old coyote came 
down the path howling terribly. But soon he smelled the blood and 
kept quiet. He came to where the man was and stopped. He looked 
at the man all covered with blood and said, ‘“Why is one of our men 
in this condition?” He thought the man was dead. He recognized him 
and began to call him by name. But he was a traitor and wanted 
to be sure he was dead. He bit his toes. The man never moved. “Surely 
he is dead,”’ he said to himself. He bit his fingers. The man never 
moved. ‘‘Of course he is dead,”’ he said. Then he sat right on his 
stomach and began to bite his chest. At that moment he folded 
his arms quickly and caught coyote. He called for help. The two young 
men came up and the coyote was caught and tied up. He howled and 
howled and asked the men to let him go. But they took him to Santo 
Domingo. 

They took him to the kiva and they asked him some questions. He 
was a Santo Domingo witch. Coyote was asked the questions by the 
one that caught him and knew the language of the coyotes. Coyote 
said the Santo Domingo people were witches and were bad. He said 
they treated the good people badly. He said he wanted all the Santo 
Domingo witches killed. But when they were asking more questions 
coyote was untied and immediately he ran out of the kiva and escaped 
to the hills. He went out to help the enemies of the people of Santo 
Domingo. 


22. THE HOPI WITCH (San Felipe) 


A long time ago two Hopi Indians were travelling from their home 
at Oraibi to the New Mexico pueblos with two pack burros. They 
visited all the pueblos from Zufi and Laguna to Taos. 

One of these Hopi men was a witch. When the two men came to 
Zuni they stayed there one night. And during the evening the one that 
was not a witch stayed at the house of a friend and told stories. The 
other one, the witch, went out. He became a mouse and then entered 
every house in the pueblo. And from every house he took out three 
grains of corn. Then he hid the corn in a sack. The other man knew 
nothing about it. He didn’t know his friend was a witch. 

Then they came to Laguna and there the same thing happened. 
And at every pueblo the witch would become a mouse and get three 
grains of corn from every house in the pueblo. By the time they were 
ready to return to Oraibi the witch had gathered fifty pounds of corn. 
With this corn he was going to give the smallpox to the people of 
his village and kill them all. He poisoned the corn and packed it on 
one of the burros. 

On their way home they came again by Zufi. That was the last 
place where they stopped. The next morning they started for Oraibi. 
On the second day the man who was not a witch discovered the corn. 
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He did not know they had it. So he took some and gave it to the burros 
to eat. They both died. He told the witch about the dead burros. He 
said he gave them some corn. ‘‘Oh! That was not for the burros to 
eat!’’ said the witch. His friend asked him what the corn was for. 
“TI don’t know,” said the witch. Then he began to suspect that his 
friend was a witch. He then knew that his companion was a bad man 
and was afraid. He ran away ahead of the witch and told the people 
of Oraibi the whole story. They came out and found the witch with 
the corn. He was going to take the smallpox to Oraibi. He wanted 
to kill all the people of the village. So the people caught him and killed 
him. 


23. SCARECROW OF PITCH (Summary) (San Juan) 


A man puts a scarecrow of pitch into his melon patch to catch a 
marauding animal. Rabbit asks the scarecrow for melons; and is then 
stuck by all four legs. The man says, “I see the rabbit is having a fight 
with the scarecrow.” He takes the rabbit to his house, kills and eats 
it. This was a good rabbit (conejo de bien), that does not come to life. 
Bad rabbits (conejos de mal) when they are killed come to life again; 
they are witches. 


24. DANCING ON THE ICE: THE FROGS SHAVE COYOTE’S HEAD (San Juan) 


Some little blackbirds were dancing and singing on the ice one day. 
And they sang: 

“We are dancing on the ice! We are dancing on the ice! 

And we are pecking at the ice! And we are pecking at the ice!” 


Coyote arrived and said to them, “Oh, how well you sing, you little 
blackbirds! I like your singing very much. Please sing again.” And 
the blackbirds sang again: 

“We are dancing on the ice! We are dancing on the ice! 

And we are pecking at the ice! And we are pecking at the ice!” 


As they sang Coyote approached more and more. He wanted to catch 
them and eat them. But when they saw that he was getting too close 
they were afraid and flew up to a tree near by. From there they began 
to sing: 
“You wanted to catch us! But you couldn’t, fool coyote!” 
“You wanted to catch us! But you couldn’t, fool coyote!” 


But Coyote pretended that he did not hear them this time. He got 
on the ice and said, “I am going to sing also.”” And he began to sing 
and dance. He tried to sing like the blackbirds. And when he was 
jumping around one of the blackbirds came down and pecked hard 
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on the ice. And the ice broke and Coyote fell in the water and nearly 
drowned. 

He got out and went to rest where there were some dry leaves. He 
was tired and angry. And there he went to sleep. The frogs came out and 
cut off all the hair from his head. He was now bald, absolutely bald. 
When he woke up he touched his head and saw that he was bald. “‘Who 
cut my hair while I was sleeping?” he said. “Surely it must have been 
some blackbird or some other enemy of mine.’ And he went to all the 
houses in the pueblo and asked everybody he met, “Who cut off my 
hair ?”’ And he was very angry. Everybody replied, ‘Not I.” 

Fox and the blackbirds had seen the frogs bite off the hair from 
Coyote’s head, but they did not say anything. Finally he went to the 
house of Fox and asked, “Listen, friend Fox. Can you tell me who 
cut off my hair?’ Fox replied, “If you stay with me tonight I’ll tell 
you.”” Coyote stayed there that night. And Fox told him the frogs 
had eaten up his hair while he slept. 


25. SNAKE AND TOAD HIDE FROM EACH OTHER (San Juan) 


A woman was baking bread near the river. When the bread was 
baked she took it out of the oven. And she dropped a small loaf and 
it fell into the river. When it fell into the river Snake (peviz%) and Toad 
saw it and jumped after it. Both caught it at the same time, each by 
one end. And then they began to fight about it. After a while they 
agreed that they would hide and the one that could not find the other 
one would lose. Frog hid first. He hid under a stone. Snake looked for 
a while and found him. Then Snake hid. He hid under the water and 
Toad could not find him. After a long while Snake called out, ‘The 
bread is mine because you couldn’t find me.” 

Snake got the bread and ate nearly all of it. ‘““You have to give me a 
small piece,” said Toad. Snake gave him a little piece and Toad was 
satisfied. And since that time Snake and Toad have been good friends. 
They were enemies before that. 


26. BEETLE SCARES COYOTE! (San Juan) 


A black beetle (phega pusate, New Mexican Spanish, perrodo) was in 
a yard with its head down. 

Coyote came along and said, ““Good morning.”’ Beetle did not reply. 
“What is the matter with you? Why don’t you look up?” said Coyote. 
For a little while Beetle said nothing. Finally he said, “Don’t bother 
me. I amin great trouble.” “What is it ?”’ said Coyote. “I am listening,” 
replied Beetle. “‘What did you hear?” “‘They are announcing that all 

1 Probably of Spanish provenience. See Aarne-Thompson, The Types 
of the Folk-Tale, 62, and JAFL XXVII, 143, 29. 
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the animals must come together,’”’ Beetle said. “What for?” asked 

Coyote. ‘ Because the hunters are going to kill all the coyotes.” 
When Coyote heard this he got scared and started to run. He did not 

want to hear any more. He ran away quickly. And he is still running. 


27. TWO HUNTERS (San Juan) 


Two Indians from San Juan went out hunting one day. Soon they 
saw a rabbit and they started in pursuit. One of the hunters was just 
about to shoot an arrow at the rabbit when coyote appeared and said, 
“Don’t shoot at that animal. He belongs to me.” And the coyote 
started after the tired animal and soon caught him. And he went away 
with the rabbit in his mouth. 

One of the hunters then said to the other one, “Companion, we must 
look for another animal now that the coyote has taken the rabbit away 
from us.” After a while they met a hare (ghia) and began to run after 
it. They ran over many hills and the hare seemed tired, when a fox 
appeared and said to them, “Why are you going after that hare? It 
belongs to me.”’ And the fox caught the tired hare and carried it away. 

Then they saw a turtle-dove (kdwi) on a tree. One of the hunters was 
going to shoot at it with an arrow when a skunk (sd) appeared and 
said, “Why do you wish to kill that turtle-dove ? Don’t you know that 
it belongs to me?”’ And the hunters left the turtle-dove and went on 
their way. 

And after walking a little they came upon a lark (tése). One of them 
was going to shoot at it when a hawk appeared and said to them, “Don’t 
shoot at that bird. It belongs to me.” The hunters began to be afraid. 
But one of them said, ““We must keep on hunting. If we don’t get some 
animal our grandmothers will scold us.” 

They went on and soon one of them saw a woodpecker (pfid) and 
said to his companion, ‘“There is a woodpecker on that tree. I am going 
to kill it.” He had scarcely stopped talking when an owl (mahi) ap- 
peared and said, ‘‘Leave that bird. Don’t shoot at it. It belongs to me.” 
“‘Now we are on bad terms with that owl,” said one of the hunters. 
And they left that place. 

They went on to another place and saw many quail (kondi). They 
were going to shoot some quail when a chaparral bird (ogowt) appeared 
and said to them, ‘‘Leave those quail alone. They belong to me.’”’ The 
hunters began to think that it was better for them to go back to the 
pueblo. But they were afraid of returning without some animal, so 
they continued hunting. 

When they were going down a little hill they suddenly saw a bear in 
front of them. One of the hunters said, ‘‘Let us leave this bear alone. 
We cannot kill it with our arrows.’’ And just then a little snow-bird 
(kot) appeared and said to them, ‘Don’t fool with that bear for he can 
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do you much harm.” “That bird is giving us good advice,” they said, 
and went in another direction. 

Soon they came upon a deer and two little deer. One of the hunters 
shot at one of the little deer and killed it. The hunters skinned it and 
left it hanging from a tree for a while. Then they returned to take it 
to the pueblo. But an owl was eating it and said to them, ‘“‘Why did 
you kill this little deer? Don’t you know that young deer must not 
be killed? Why don’t you let them grow?” ‘We have to kill them for 
our living,” said the hunters. “All the animals here belong to me and 
to my friends,” said the owl. “Don’t kill any of them.”” And the owl then 
disappeared. The hunters were afraid to touch the deer meat that was 
left. They did not know what to do. They were afraid of the owl. They 
thought he was a witch. And then they heard a cock crowing and 
saying, ‘It is not time to hunt now. It is too late. Return to the pueblo.” 
And the hunters said, ““This cock gives us good advice. It is now too 
late to hunt. We must return to the pueblo.” And they returned. 


28. MANA JUANA THE WITCH (San Juan) 


An Indian from San Juan named Antonio Leén was once very ill. 
He was nearly dying. And they said he was bewitched by an Indian 
woman Juana who was a witch. 

One day a little dog entered the house where the sick one was and 
ran around wagging his tail. Antonio’s father suspected that the dog 
was Juana the witch and exclaimed, ‘‘This dog doesn’t come here just 
to wag his tail. Catch him and kill him.” They ran after him and 
caught him and with clubs they beat him until they thought he was 
dead. Then they went out to get some wood in order to make a fire 
and burn him up. Witches have to be burned so they won’t come back 
to life. But when they were going to get the dead dog to put him in the 
oven he had disappeared. And then they were sure the dog was a witch. 

They went to sleep. But late in the night they heard someone moaning. 
They went out and saw some people looking through the roof window 
of Mana (Hermana) Juana’s house. There she was all beaten up and 
full of blood, and crying in great pain. She was asking mercy of God. 
When they knew everything they all went back home scared. 

The next day they saw the blood stains leading from the house where 
Antonio Leén was sick to the house of Mana Juana. Then they were 
sure she was the witch that had bewitched Antonio. She said she had 
fallen from the roof of her house and hurt herself. But nobody believed 
her. A few days later she disappeared from the pueblo and no one 
knew where she went. 

And at Antonio’s house they remembered that long before Mana 
Juana had gone there to trade some pottery for pork. And because 
they didn’t give her the pork she got angry. 
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29. WHITE CORN GOES UNDER WATER (San Juan) 


Many years ago there lived in San Juan a man and his wife. His. 
name was Prairie Dog (Tinini') and his wife’s name was White Corn 
(Huntse). They had a baby. The man was a buckskin tanner. 

One day the wife put her baby to sleep in the swing-cradle and went 
out for water. The husband was left alone in the house. White Corn 
told her husband to take care of the baby while she was gone. But 
as soon as she was gone another woman came to the house. Her name 
was Flowers-from-the-field (Séyo Povi). She said good-morning to the 
man and asked if she could come in. He told her to enter. Then she 
said she had come to enjoy herself with him. They were together a 
long time. Then they fell asleep. 

The wife, White Corn, went to the little stream called Fortune stream, 
for water. When she left the stream she heard her baby crying and 
walked very fast. As she approached the house the baby cried more 
and more. She looked through the roof-hole and saw her husband 
lying with the other woman. ‘‘No wonder the baby is crying,” she 
said. ‘‘There you are lying with that woman.” And she became very 
angry and went in and said to him, “I will live with you no longer.” 
And taking her baby in her arms she left the house. When she was going 
out through the roof-hole he said to her, ““Why are you going away ?” 
And she replied, “Formerly you loved me, but now you do not love 
me. I am just plain White Corn, but that woman is Flowers-from-the- 
field. Stay with your Flowers, for I am going to my corn fields near the 
water called Fortune stream.’’ White Corn sang that to her husband. And 
she cried while she sang. 

White Corn went away with her baby to Fortune stream. As soon 
as she arrived there, she threw some magic herbs (yerbitas de virti) 
into the water. And at once there appeared a ladder. And with her 
baby on her back she went down the ladder and disappeared. The 
husband followed her and got to the stream. He saw her when she 
went down the ladder and disappeared. He was left alone there. 

He went home weeping. He took out all his buckskins and spread 
them on the roof of his house. And there he lay in the sun and stayed 
and stayed there. And he dried up and became a stone. Because he 
was bad, Montezuma, the Indian God, punished him and changed him 
into a stone. 

Flowers-from-the-field was ashamed. When she saw him converted 
into stone she left the house crying bitterly. Montezuma met her and 
cursed her. Hessaid to her, ‘‘Flowers-from-the-field, go from here 
and suffer.’’ And for that reason the flowers in the fields are now so 
small and dried up. They were formerly large and beautiful. Now they 
do not grow much, on account of their evil deed. 

1 Olivella shell. — E.C. P. 
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But White Corn stayed at Fortune stream and grew and became 
larger and whiter. And the baby became the little white corn that 
the Indians now have. And this was in the beginning when the Indians 
came to San Juan. The people that found large white corn and little 
white corn near the stream took the seeds and planted them and they 
have continued planting corn. And White Corn still goes to worship 
(adorar) the stone. It is because wives must worship their husbands 
even if they are bad. 


30. HOW THE DEER GOT THEIR SPOTS (Summary) (San Juan) 


Wolf woman invites Deer woman to go and collect horse dung. As 
they are resting Wolf woman delouses Deer woman, bites and kills her. 
The Deer children tell the Wolf children that to become spotted they 
must make a fire inside their house and as soon as the smoke gets in 
their eyes they must dance and sing. The Deer children throw dry 
sticks and leaves down the chimney and then close the chimney and 
the door and the Wolf children die. The Deer children find a deaf old 
man fixing a plough. He promises to detain Wolf woman. Stork (pokepé) 
carries the children across the river. Deaf old man pretends not to 
hear Wolf woman. Stork refuses to ferry her. The Deer children reach 
the Deer people in the mountains. As Wolf woman comes down the 
ladder the bucks throw it down and kill her with their horns. The 
Deer chief warns against dropping any of the wolf stew on the ground. 
One deer has sores on his buttocks and he cannot keep quiet, he drops 
stew on the ground and Wolf woman comes to life. Some of the deer 
run away, the rest she devours. Since then deer have been very scarce. 
We have now only those that escaped, and there are lots of wolves. 


31. MONTEZUMA AND SALT WOMAN! (San Juan) 


A long time ago, long before the time of bows and arrows, there 
lived in the Pueblo of San Gabriel near San Juan, Salinas (Afie), the 
mother of Montezuma. Salinas lived with her mother in the pueblo. 
They were very poor and they were despised by everybody. At that 
time there was no shame. Everybody was naked. 

One year there was lots of pifién and deer and tigers. The Indians 
went out on a hunt. When the announcers called the Indians out for 
the hunt Salinas and her mother went out also. They were very poor 


1 Cp. Parsons, Tewa Tales, Nos. 22, 23. I note with interest that Posey- 
emu, the hero of this tale, is identified with Montezuma to a Spanish speaking 
auditor, Father Dumarest or Professor Espinosa. Montezuma is still a con- 
venient term if not a “‘blind.”” Note the substitution of Our Lady of Lourdes 
for World Man or Sun and merely through the name Salinas the extra- 
ordinary identification of the Virgin Mother and Salt Old Woman. — E. C. P. 
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and wanted to get meat to eat. When Salinas went along some of the 
Indians began to make fun of her. She got angry and covered herself 
with a skin. 

When they were hunting Salinas and her mother went separate from 
the rest. Nobody wanted to go with them. Then they began to gather 
pifién. And there where Salinas was alone with her mother a beautiful 
lady appeared to them. She was Our Lady of Lourdes. She told Salinas 
not to be frightened. Then she asked her, ‘“‘What are you doing here?” 
Salinas told her she was hunting there with her mother and that they 
had seen lots of pifién and were gathering some. “‘The people of the 
pueblo are envious of us,” she said. Our Lady of Lourdes then took 
some pifién and gave Salinas one pifién to eat. Then she said to Salinas, 
“You will be the mother of a beautiful child.” And she disappeared. 
Salinas at once became pregnant. She began to cry and went home 
with her mother. 

As soon as she reached the pueblo the Indians came out to taunt 
her. They called her poor, dirty and ugly. And after a while they 
all began to notice that she was heavy with child and then they insulted 
her and called her vile names. 

One day Salinas and her mother were out hunting. Salinas threw 
a stone at a rabbit and just then she gave birth to a beautiful child. 
She called to her mother and said, “Mother, I don’t know what is happen- 
ing to me.” The mother arrived and picked up the child. Then she put 
some water in a large stone jar, put some herbs into it and Salinas 
bathed twice and became well. Then the grandmother bathed the child. 
When they returned to the pueblo all wondered at the beauty of the 
child. When he was six months old he was very beautiful (preciosc). 
Then one of the Principales of the pueblo went to see the child and 
he asked Salinas, ‘“‘Where did you steal that child?” “I didn’t steal it,” 
said Salinas. “It is my own child.” 


This Indian went and told everything to the Governor (tuyé). The 


chief men were greatly surprised. They called a meeting and discussed 
the matter. Some wanted to kill Salinas and her mother. They wanted 
to stone them to death in order to get hold of the boy. But they 
finally decided not to kill them. 

When the child was about a year old he could run around and talk 
like a grown person. And one day he was at the door of his mother’s 
house when he heard the announcer calling the Indians to a hunt. 
The child ran to his mother Salinas and asked her, ‘“‘Mother, mother, 
tell me what that man is saying.”” His mother explained that he was 
calling the Indians to a hunt. She said they were going to hunt rabbits, 
deer and other animals. ‘“‘Where do they hunt?” asked the young 
Montezuma. He was Montezuma, the Indian God. Montezuma is like 
Christ. He and Christ are the same thing. The mother told him that 
the Indians hunted in the mountains. “There they fight with bears, 
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take rabbits out of their holes with sticks and kill hares with stones,” 
she told him. ‘‘That is not the best way to hunt,” said the child. “I 
am going to think of a better way.”” And he asked his mother and grand- 
mother to allow him to go hunting with the men. He went along. 

While hunting some of the Indians liked him and others didn’t. Some 
said bad words to him and called him a bastard. He was a very smart 
child (muy vivito). He saw everything the hunters did but never said 
anything. He saw them kill rabbits with stones and by taking them 
out of their holes with sticks, and deer by chasing them over cliffs 
where they would fall and be caught. 

When they returned from the hunt he called his mother and said 
to her, “I want you to take me to where I can find some reeds to make 
bows and arrows.” His mother took him to a place where there were 
lots of reeds and small willows. The child Montezuma took some and 
began to peel them nicely. Then he straightened them with his teeth. 
He cut them about two feet long and made points on them. On the other 
ends he made a cut with a sharp flint. Then when the arrows were 
finished he took a piece of willow and peeled it nicely for a bow. For 
a string he got some palmilla leaves, chewed them, and twisted them 
around into a strong string for the bow. Now he had a bow and arrows. 
Then he showed his mother how he was going to kill rabbits and deer. 
And he shot away a few arrows. 

They came back home. The next time the announcer called the people 
for a hunt young Montezuma ran out and said, ‘‘I am going out to 
kill rabbits and hares.” He was just a little over a year old. All the 
men began to laugh. ‘‘How can you kill rabbits, you little brat (mocoso) ?”’ 
they said. He said nothing, but went with them. He went with his 
mother and grandmother. They were hunting separated from the rest. 
Soon he saw a man bent over a rabbit hole taking the rabbit out with 
a stick. Young Montezuma thought it was some animal and shot at 
it. He hit the man in the leg and the man died. Then they got scared 
and went home. But on the way he killed many rabbits and hares and 
they took them home. When they reached home they put out the rabbit 
meat to dry. Everybody saw that they had plenty of meat. The others 
killed very few rabbits and wondered how the boy had killed so many. 

The Indians found the dead hunter and took him home. They did 
not know how he had died. They never suspected that young Montezuma 
had killed him by mistake. And the young child went out hunting many 
times, but always alone. And he always returned with plenty of rabbits 
and other animals. And finally the Governor wanted to know how 
the young hunter killed his rabbits. Everybody was talking about the 
young man and his mother. They said they always had dry meat at 
home. The Governor sent some of the chiefs to the house of Salinas. 
“We want to know how you always have plenty of meat when the rest 
of us have hardly any,” they said to her. “It is my boy that kills the 
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rabbits and hare and deer,” she said. ‘But how does he do it?” they 
asked. Then the boy appeared and said to them, “Please don’t do 
anything to my mother. I will show you how I kill all those animals.” 
He took out his bow and arrows. And to show them how to use the bow 
and arrows he saw a bird flying by and he shot at it and killed it. Then 
he took the feathers and began to put them on the arrows. “This way 
they will fly better,”’ he said. All the people were surprised. The Govern- 
or called a meeting of all the people at the kiva and asked the boy 
to come also. He said they could all learn much from the boy. 

When all the people were gathered at the kiva the Governor came in 
with young Montezuma and his mother and his grandmother. And 
some of the people were still jealous and hated them. But the Governor 
told them that the boy was going to teach them how to hunt. The boy 
stood on a stone in the middle of the kiva and spoke. He spoke for a 
long time and told them how to make bows and arrows and showed 
them how to shoot with them. He showed them his own bow and 
arrows. All marvelled at his knowledge and after that everybody liked 
him. They did not talk about his mother any more. They all left 
and started to make bows and arrows. And he taught them to put 
feathers on the arrows and told them also to put flint points on them 
when they wanted to kill deer and bear. Then he showed them how 
to put poison in the arrow points by boiling certain herbs. 

After that the Indians learned to hunt with arrows and they always 
had plenty of meat to eat. Then young Montezuma showed them how 
to plant corn and melons and other fruits. Then they began to plant 
corn and keep it for the winter. Then he taught them the Indian dances 
and everything else that they had to do. He told them to pray for 
rain to the sun and the moon. And by the time he taught them every- 
thing there was to know he was fifteen years old. Then they elected 
him Governor of all the Tewa pueblos in the Rio Grande Valley. At 
that time there was no shame and all went about naked. But Montezuma 
thought it was better for the Indians to wear clothes and moccasins and 
he taught them to make them. Then he taught them to kill white eagles 
(tseitsé) with which the men could adorn themselves for the dances. 

After they had learned everything he called them together one day 
and ordered a great festival. They had dances and games and races. 
And when the day was over he told them to adore the magnetic stone 
(piedra imdn, Tewa gkii) so that they would fare well in all their 
undertakings. And Tewas from all parts of the country came to the 
festival and there all learned everything. And the festival lasted fif- 
teen days. He taught all the Tewas the dances and told them when to 
have each dance. He told them to have the bison dance in January and 
the deer dance in February. He taught them to dance the Matachines. 
Then after the festival all the Tewas went back to their pueblos and 
organized their dances and their way of living (su modo de vivir). 
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Montezuma then went out to all the Tewa pueblos to see that every- 
thing he had taught them was done. And wherever he went the Tewas re- 
ceived him with great honor. And when he stepped on the rocks his tracks 
remained forever. Even when he sat on a rock his buttocks remained 
impressed there. But some became envious. And he knew it and said 
he was going to abandon the Tewas. But before leaving he danced the 
Matachines. He was the Monarca. And only the pueblos of San Juan 
and Santa Clara learned the Matachines. He never married. And he 
brought the agiielos from the mountains. And then he told his people 
that white people would come some day to rule over them. _ 

During the festival Salinas, the mother of Montezuma, boiled some 
meat and did not put any salt in it. A man who was eating some of it 
said, “‘This meat has no salt.”” Then Salinas blew her nose and pretend- 
ing she was putting mucus into the meat she put a little salt in it. 
The man did not eat the meat. He said loudly, ‘“What a dirty thing 
to do!’’ And it was really salt. And after this the Indians of San Juan 
and the other Tewa pueblos had to go to a lake for salt, the lake called 
Laguna Salina. And at that moment all began to be ashamed and 
began to cover their nakedness. 

Montezuma then told them that Salinas, his mother, would go far 
away from them. And he went and made some very long whistles and 
with them he called all the animals. He spoke to all the animals in 
their different languages. Then he told the Indians that he was going 
to leave. He said that he was going to Mexico and that those who 
wished could follow him. He said good-bye and left. A few Indians 
followed him and those are the Indians that are well off today. Those 
that remained were the stubborn and ignorant Indians. The animals 
went ahead. Montezuma left at dawn. He went to a lake above Santa 
Fé and there he still lives enchanted. He lives in an enchanted house 
and there are always singing and dancing there. And before leaving 
Montezuma told the Indians that he would return some day at sunrise. 
And the Indians that went with him are those from Oklahoma and 
Mexico. They are now in a prosperous condition and live well. And 
those that stayed have not got along well. 

The grandmother of Montezuma went to Agua Frfa and there she 
became a stone. And there the Indians go to adore the stone. And 
Salinas, the mother of Montezuma, went to Salinas near Terreros. 


32. THE STORY THAT NEVER ENDED (San Juan) 


The God Montezuma had a very beautiful daughter. And he promised 
to give her in marriage to whomsoever would tell him a story that would 
never end. And no one dared to try to tell such a story. 

One day a poor Indian boy appeared at the palace of Montezuma 
in Mexico and said that he had heard that Montezuma would give his 
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daughter in marriage to whomsoever would tell him a story without 
end. All were surprised when they saw him so poor and ragged, but 
they told him to enter. He went right up to Montezuma and said, 
“T have come to tell you a story that never ends in order to marry your 
daughter.” “Come into my apartments,” said Montezuma. The young 
boy entered and there they talked about the matter. And it was agreed 
that the boy would come the next day to begin to tell his story. Then 
the boy retired for the night. 

The next day the boy arrived at the palace and he began to tell his 
story to the God Montezuma. And he began to speak as follows: Once 
there was a rich man in my pueblo, so rich that no one was richer than 
he was. And he possessed so many farms that no one in the world had 
more farms than he did. And once this rich man built a house, so large 
that no house in the world could possibly be larger. It was many miles 
long and many miles wide. He brought together many people to build 
his house. The house had no windows and it was so high that it reached 
the clouds. And when the house was finished he had a door made on 
top. Everything else was closed. 

The man then sowed wheat in all his farms. He sowed wheat for 
two hundred moons. Then he harvested and harvested his wheat. And 
all the wheat he stored away in the house that he had built. When 
he filled the house he covered the top door and left the wheat there 
stored away. 

After telling that part of the story the boy said that he was very sleepy. 
He said he wanted to retire and that he would continue the story the 
next day. Montezuma consented and the boy retired and went to sleep. 
The next day he began the story anew as follows: 

As time passed a little ant came to the house and began to make 
a hole in the corner. And after a year the little ant had reached the 
wheat. Then the little ant took a grain of wheat and took it to the ant 
hill. And after taking that grain of wheat to the ant hill the little ant 
went back to the hole she had dug into the house where the wheat was 
and took another grain of wheat to take it to the ant hill. And after 
taking that grain of wheat to the ant hill the little ant went back again 
to the hole she had dug into the house where the wheat was and again 
took a grain of wheat to take it to the ant hill. And after taking that 
grain of wheat to the ant hill the little ant went back again to the hole 
she had dug into the house where the wheat was and still again took 
a grain of wheat to the ant hill. 

The boy went on this way until finally Montezuma became tired and 
said, “I am very sleepy. That is enough for today. Come and finish the 
story tomorrow.” So the boy retired and went to sleep. 

The next day the boy appeared early and continued his story in the 
same way. He continued his story for six months, telling how the 
little ant would go to the hole she had dug into the house where the 
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wheat was to take a grain of wheat and carry it to the ant hill. And 
God Montezuma finally became tired ‘and angry. He said to the boy, 
“Your story will never end. Marry my daughter and do not continue 
your story.” 


33. THE BEASTS’ LANGUAGE? (San Juan) 


A woman lived with her son in a village. They were very poor. The 
boy said, ‘We are very poor. I am going to find work so that I can 
support you.” “Very well,” said the mother. The boy went to look 
for work. 

He came to the house of a rich man who had many sheep. He asked 
the man for work and the man said, ‘I need a man to take care of my 
sheep. Do you know how to take care of sheep?” “I don’t, but I can 
learn,” the boy replied. The man took him to his ranch and told the 
shepherds that the boy was to look after a herd of sheep. The boy 
took good care of the sheep. He liked his work very much. 

One day, a Saturday, one of his companions said to him, “Take 
care of my herd. I am going to town.”” And the companion went to 
town that day while the boy took care of his herd. 

He worked for the rich man four years. He took care of the sheep 
well and they increased more than the other herds. The man paid him 
well and he supported his mother well. 

And while he was herding his sheep one day a great fire broke out 
in the forest. Soon he saw a snake that was running away from the 
fire lamenting because the fire was nearly overtaking her. The young 
man took her and saved her from the fire. They became good friends. 
“TI live over there in those first hills,’ said the snake. “I wish you 
would go there with me.”’ ‘‘But I can’t leave my sheep,”’ said the boy. 
The snake insisted and told the boy her father and mother lived in the 
hills with her. He finally went with her. When they reached a large rock 
they entered a hole. The snake had a large house there. It was all very 
clean. “This man is my friend,” said the snake to her parents. “He 
saved me from the fire that is burning the forest over there.” And 
then the snake asked her parents to give the man a good reward. ‘“What 
shall we give the boy?” the parents of the snake asked. They had 
lots of money and food and clothes and everything in the house. ‘‘Give 
him whatever he asks,” said the snake. ““What do you wish?” they 
asked the boy. And he answered, “I don’t care for money. I beg you 
to grant me one thing only, and that is that you give me the power 
to understand all the languages in the world.”” They granted his wish. 
And then he thanked them and went his way. 

He arrived where his herd was. Soon two crows arrived. One of 
the crows said to the other one, ‘‘Poor shepherd! If he only knew where 
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the treasure is he wouldn’t be here burning in the sun and herding 
sheep. The treasure is right under that black sheep over there by that 
rock, but the poor shepherd does not know.” The boy understood what 
the crow was saying and went where the sheep was. There he found the 
treasure. He left a sign there and went to his camp in the evening. The 
next day he went with a shovel and dug out gold and silver. Then he 
covered the hole. He went back and told his master that he didn’t 
wish to herd sheep any more. He said he was going to build a house 
and take care of his mother. right,” said the master. 
tell me how much I owe you. We made no contract. I wish to 
pay you what is just.” “I don’t care for pay,” said the boy. “All 
I want is for you to help me build my house.” “Very well,” said the 
master. 

He got many workers and soon they built the house right there where 
the treasure was. Then he took his mother there. And his master offered 
him money and food, but he refused to take it. Then the master gave 
him 1000 sheep. “If you wish to give me the sheep I'll take them,” 
the boy said. 

When the house was finished he dug out some gold and silver and went 
to the city. He had money to buy everything he needed. He took some 
money and gave it to his master. ‘“Where did you get the money?” 
asked the master. “I found it in the field,” he said. Then he told 
him how he had heard the crows speaking and how he had found 
the treasure. Then he took him to the hole and showed him all the 
money. He gave his master money and had plenty for himself. He 
bought a buggy and horses. He was now very rich. Then he said 
to his master, ‘I wish to get married. I want you to ask for a bride for 
“‘All right,’ said the master. will find one of good family.” 
His mother also consented. They wrote the letters and asked for a 
bride. They answered yes and he prepared to go to receive the bride. 
He went to his treasure and got a lot of money. Then with his mother 
and his master he went to receive the bride. They took money and lots 
of presents for the bride and for everybody. They invited the padrinos 
and got the bishop to marry them. The bishop came and married 
them. “You must live in peace with your wife and your mother,” the 
bishop told him. “That is just what God wishes.” He went to his 
house with his bride. 

After a year of being married the young man left his home one day 
and went to see his shepherds and workers in the fields. He took cakes 
and wine and food of all kinds for them. He ate there in the fields with 
his workers. And this he did many days. The workers all loved him. 
He was very good to them. And one day his wife said that she wanted 
to go with him. “If you really wish to go,” said the husband, “‘we will 
go on horseback, stay there one night and return tomorrow.” ‘Yes, 
I really do want to go,” she said. 
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They got ready and left on horseback. They took wine and whiskey 
and food. And as they rode along the horse that carried the husband 
always went ahead while the horse that carried the wife always lagged 
behind. “Spur the horse so that we will go faster,” said the husband 
to his wife. And just then the horses neighed and the one ahead said 
to the other one, “Why do you lag behind?” And the other one an- 
swered, ‘‘You carry only one person while I carry two.” It was because 
the woman was pregnant. The man understood the language of the 
horses and laughed. “Why did you laugh?” asked the wife. ‘Oh, 
nothing!” said the husband. “I just felt like laughing.” 

They arrived and had their banquet. They laughed and talked and 
amused themselves. And some got drunk and went to bed. That 
evening the husband took care of the sheep. “‘I’ll leave them there so 
they will get sober by morning,” he said. He had with him three dogs. 
Soon the husband heard the bears and lions growling around. They 
were saying that now they could attack the sheep and eat all they 
wished because the shepherds were drunk and asleep. The dogs were 
afraid when they heard the wild animals growling around. Two of the 
dogs said, ‘‘Now they will eat us also. We must run away.” The man 
understood everything. He listened a little more. The old dog said, 
“Why are you going to abandon our master? I will not abandon him. 
I am an old dog but I am not going to run away like a coward.” And 
the other two dogs ran away. The man went with his faithful old dog 
and chased away the bears and lions and other animals. 

The next morning when all the shepherds got up the man said to them, 
“Take these two dogs away from here and kill them at once.” And no 
one knew why he wanted the two dogs killed. They killed them. “I 
will get two more dogs,” he said. 

The man left for home with his wife. The old faithful dog went with 
them. “Why did you laugh yesterday?” the wife asked. “Because I 
wanted to,” the husband replied. She kept asking the same question. 
“Some day I'll tell you,” he told her. And she kept on bothering him 
about it. And the old snake told him not to tell anybody what he 
heard the animals say. The snake told him he would die if he did. But 
she bothered him so much that he finally said to her, ‘‘All right. I 
am going to tell you; but first I am going to get ready.”” Then he went 
and bought a coffin and brought it to his house. He told his wife, “Now 
get me my best clothes. I am going to get into the coffin and then I 
am going to tell you why I was laughing.”” He got into the coffin. He 
was going to speak when he heard a rooster crowing. Then he heard 
the dog saying to the rooster, “Why are you crowing when our master 
is going to die?” And the rooster answered, “‘My master is going to 
die because he wants to. I don’t see why he is going to die. If I were 
my master I would give my wife a good beating instead of answering 
her questions.”’ 
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The man understood everything of course. He got up from the coffin 
and went out. After a little while he returned with a few good willow 
switches. ‘‘Tell me why you laughed,” asked his wife. He said nothing. 
He took the switches and gave her a good whipping. He whipped her 
and whipped her until she said, “Forgive me! Forgive me! I will never 
ask any more questions.” And she never again asked questions of her 
husband. The man did not die. He lived happily with his wife. 


34. DANCING ON THE ICE (Santa Clara) 


There was once a coyote who came upon some crows that were dancing 
on the ice in the river. He approached and heard them sing as they 
danced. They sang: 

“Pombembe eya! Pombembe eya! 
Pokere e vitotsa!” 

We are dancing, we are dancing on the ice, 
We little crows! 


Coyote asked them to sing again for him. He told them they sang 
beautifully. And the little crows sang again: 
“We are dancing, we are dancing on the ice, 
We little crows!” 


Then they said to Coyote, “Now you dance for us, grandfather.” 
Coyote got on the ice and started to sing. But he sang in a very loud 
and hoarse voice. The crows got scared and flew away to a tree. 

Coyote was very angry then. What he wanted was to eat the crows. 
And he ran here and there and finally went to rest under a tree. There 
he went to sleep and some animals came and cut off all the hair from 
his head. He went and asked the crows if they knew who had cut off 
his hair. They said they did not know. Then he went to a place called 
Tierra Blanca (Nantsayege) to live. 


35. OLIVELLA FLOWER AND THE WITCH WOMAN (Santa Clara) 


Tininipobe [Olivella Flower] lived alone in a house of the pueblo. One 
day he was sleeping in his house when an old woman appeared and 
looking through the roof-hole (koyeko) she sang to him: 

“Toana yo chuké? Toana yo chuk6é?” 
Who sleeps here? Who sleeps here? 


The man awoke and got up. He looked around, but could not see 
anyone. He looked through the roof-hole, but he could not see any- 
one there. He could not see her because she was a witch. She was 
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invisible. Then the man went out and she came into the house. There 
she sang again as before: 
“Who sleeps here? Who sleeps here ?”’ 


The man then went down again and started to follow the voice around 
the room. Then the voice went out and he followed. And when he reached 
a hill near a river he saw two large stones beating against each other. 
There he saw her running and heard her sing again what she had sung 
before. She passed by the stones that were striking against each other 
safely, but when he passed between them they came together and tore 
away part of his flesh. The woman then ran to the river and passed it. 
The man passed also and noticed all sorts of snakes in the water. Then 
she got to a river where there were sharp knives and passed. The man 
followed her and passed the river, but he got all cut up. From there 
the woman went up to a high cliff. He followed her and got up there 
after cutting his fingers badly on the sharp rocks. 

Then the woman ran to a plain below. He ran after her. Finally 
they came to a cave and smoke was coming out of it. And another witch 
came out of the cave, Grandmother Spider (Saya Awakwiya). Spider 
advised the man to be careful. She told him the witch was taking 
him to a giant who would eat him. She gave him some herbs (gwo) 
and told him to chew them and to spit them out when he was 
near her house so the witch would not hurt him. The witch woman 
went on and the man after her. They reached the house where she 
lived. 

She said that she was going to give him something to eat because 
he was tired and hungry. She gave him meat and guayabes and then 
she prepared the bed. Then they went to sleep. But the man took out 
his herbs and chewed them and spit them on the witch. She went to 
sleep at once. Then he got up and went out. And from the roof he 
sang to her the same song: 


“Who sleeps here? Who sleeps here ?”’ 


The witch then heard the song and got up half asleep and began to 
look for him. She knocked against the walls and hurt herself. Finally 
he left, singing the same song, and she followed him. They passed by 
the place where Spider lived and Spider said to the man, “Now you 
have won. Evil will come to her.” 

They came to the high cliff and he climbed easily. But she climbed 
after great difficulties, weeping bitterly. And when she came down 
the other side the sharp stones cut her body badly. Then they passed 
the river with the knives. Again she was cut badly. He was unharmed. 
The woman wept and wept. Then they came to where the stones were 
striking against each other. He passed easily. When she was passing 
the stones struck violently against each other. She was ground to 
pieces and died. 
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36. THE DESERTED BOY (Summary) (Santa Clara) 


The people move away from a cave, leaving behind an old woman 
and a baby. The old woman goes to bed as if in childbed... The boy 
asks his “grandmother” to make him bow and arrows. She shows him 
deer tracks in ashes. After the old woman dies the boy starts west 
to find his parents, Blue Corn and Sun old man, at a town called Plaza 
Blanca (Tsey6 Owinge). He finds them and they are sorry they deserted 
him. 

37. LIZARD WIFE (Santa Clara) 


A man had corn and melons in a field. And near the field he had 
a little cabin. 

One day he went home and said to his wife, ‘“Wife, I am going to 
a spring to bathe.”” He went to the spring and stayed there all day 
and bathed. When he returned he went to his cabin in the field. And 
there he saw a woman standing on the roof. She was very beautiful. 
She had lights on her cheeks. He approached and said to himself, “This 
is not my wife, but I am going to see.’”’ And he pronounced his wife’s 
name, “‘Payo Sange (Green Year)!” She did not reply. Then he looked 
and saw her no more. He went up to the roof and saw a lizard (hwet- 
sefiu) running about. The lizard went down and from below cried out, 
“Here Iam. Here I am.” The man asked, “Where?” The lizard an- 
swered, ‘‘Here below; and if you love me I'll go up.” “I do love you,” 
said the man. 

The lizard went up and then it was a woman again. She said to the 
man, “If you really love me you stay with me.” ‘Were you that lizard 
I saw a moment ago?” asked the man. “Yes, indeed; that was I,” 
she replied. So the man fell in love with her and she stayed there in 
the cabin with him several days. 

One day the man said, “I must go to the village to get some food.” 
He went home. He asked his wife to prepare some food for him. He 
said he had to take care of the melons and corn. His wife prepared 
some corn mush, venison and dry buffalo meat. He left and said he 
was not coming back for several days. 

He went to the cabin where the lizard-woman was waiting for him. 
He showed her all the food. They ate all the corn mush and some 
meat. The wife had followed him and found them eating. She heard them 
talking and laughing. “Who can that be talking with my husband?” 
she asked herself. She approached and coughed. Just then the lizard- 
woman disappeared. The wife entered and asked her husband, “‘With 
whom were you talking?” “With no one,” he replied. ‘Indeed you 
were talking. I heard you. It was a woman’s voice.” The man 
insisted that he was alone. She became angry. She went away to 
the field. 
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Then the lizard-woman came again and asked the man, ‘“‘What did 
your wife tell you?” And the man replied, “She is angry with me and 
says that I was talking with a woman. You must hide.’ She hid herself. 
The wife returned from the field with some melons. She said to her 
husband, “I am going home now. There is someone here with 
you.” 

She went home and left the man alone. The lizard-woman appeared 
then and embraced the man and said to him, “Now you are going to 
be my husband.” He laughed. “And now,” she said, ‘you have to 
take me wherever you go. If you do not, you will die.” They stayed 
a few days more in the cabin. But when the food was gone the man said 
he had to go to the pueblo again. She became a lizard and he put it 
in his pocket. They left for the pueblo. When they got there the man 
began to talk with his wife. The lizard-woman was hearing everything. 
When night came the man went to sleep with his wife. And the lizard 
was there in the bed. The lizard said, ‘I am going to put this woman 
to sleep.” And the wife was put to sleep and she slept all night. When 
the sun came out she awoke her. “Is the sun out already ?” asked the 
wife. ‘“Yes,”’ replied the husband. And all night he had slept with the 
lizard-woman. Then he put the lizard in his pocket and said he had 
to go back to the cabin in the field. He took food and left. 

When he arrived at the cabin the lizard became again a woman. 
And they stayed there a long time. Whenever he needed food he went 
to the pueblo. He went with the lizard in his pocket. But after a while 
the lizard woman was pregnant and gave birth to five little lizards. 
And the little lizards played on top of the man when he was resting or 
sleeping. And when they grew up he got tired of them and said one 
day, ‘I am not going to raise these lizards.” And he became angry. 
The lizard wife saw him angry and asked him, “‘Are you angry?” “‘No, 
I am not,” he replied. ‘Yes, you are,” she said. ‘“How do you know 
it?” he asked. ‘‘I know it well,’’ she said. And the next day he got 
very angry because the lizards would not let him sleep. “You don’t 
seem to love me any more,” said the lizard wife. “‘Well, I am getting 
tired of these animals,” he said. Then the lizard wife said to him, 
“Yes; we are animals. I told you we were animals. And now you are 
sorry and you are going to die.” 

The man was very angry and said he didn’t care. And when night 
came the lizards jumped all over him when he went to bed. And he 
began to throw them off and they began to cry. The lizard wife said 
then, “We are going away now. We are going to leave you alone.” 
They left. He remained alone that night. And he died. Next day his 
wife came to the cabin and found him dead. She called his name, 
“Kodza (Light Stone)! Kodza!” He did not reply. He was dead. She 
went back to the pueblo and told her people. And when they came 
they found him there. He had lizard skin all over his face. 
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38. THE MAN WHO BECAME A BEAR (Santa Clara) 


A man told his wife that he was going to the mountains hunting. 
He took his bow and arrows and some provisions and started early 
in the morning. He arrived early and started to hunt. But he soon lost 
his way and didn’t know where he was. He sat down on a log to eat 
some corn bread. He put his bow and arrows by his side. It was getting 
dark. And while he was eating there sitting on the log he saw a light in 
a large cave. He said to himself, “I think I’ll go over to that 
light.”’ 

He went to the cave where the light was. There he saw a beautiful 
girl. She had very long hair. He stopped and said, ‘“How are you 
there!’ And she replied, ‘Stay out there for a moment.” She was 
half bear and half woman. From within the cave she said, “If you are 
a brave man and if you have a big heart you can stay in my house. My 
father and mother are very bad. They went to a feast. They will be 
back soon.” The man stayed there waiting. He said he was not 
afraid. 

Soon the father bear arrived throwing down stones and scratching 
the earth. The girl told the man not to be afraid. She told him to 
stay there and not move. He stayed there and did not move. The bear 
approached and said to the man, “You are a brave man and you can 
stay here with us.” Then they all took their bear skins and put them 
aside. Then they were people. The father then said, “If you wish 
you can stay here with my daughter.’”’ The man agreed and stayed 
there. The father told him to go to the field and sow some corn. He 
went and sowed the corn and returned in the evening. He went out to 
work every day after that. There he lived with them. And the bear- 
people made the corn grow in six days. 

And he lived with the girl and in time she gave birth to two little 
bears. They were bears in the daytime, but at night they took off 
their skins like the parents and then they were people. 

One day the man said he was going back to his pueblo to see his 
parents and his other wife. And while he was gone the bears went 
down to the corn field and ate up some corn. The rest of the corn they 
rooted up and scattered about the field. When the man returned he 
found all the corn field ruined and became very angry. “Who ruined 
the corn field?”’ he asked. The bear-father said they had done it. 
“Does it grieve you?” he asked the man. “Yes, it does,” he replied. 
“And I am going away and will never return,”’ he said. The bear-wife 
then said to him, ‘“We were going to help you. We had the power of 
helping you; but you do not seem to have a good heart. Go as you 
say, and never come back.” 

The man returned to his pueblo. His wife asked him if he had brought 
any deer. He said he had not because he had been lost several days. 
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He said he had only brought some tobacco (punsi).1 ‘“‘What is that 
for ?”’ asked his wife. “It is to smoke,” he said. Then he had a dance 
in his house and gave the tobacco to his friends to smoke. They liked it. 

The next day the man went back to the cave where the bear-people 
lived. He found no one there. He looked around and saw a string of 
beads hanging from a stick in the cave. They were beautiful colored 
beads. He took them and hung them around his neck. Immediately 
he became a bear and saw the other bear-people by him, his bear-wife, 
his bear-children, and the bear-grandparents. Then he was a bear 
and he had to stay there in the mountains and live with the bear-people. 


39. THE CHICKEN GIRL MARRIES SUN OLD MAN (Santa Clara) 


Once there were an old man and an old woman who had two daughters. 
They lived in the mountains and they had many mountain chickens 
(gallinas de la sierra). 

One day the old man said to the younger daughter, ‘‘There is going 
to be a dance tonight. Your sister is going to the dance and you have 
to stay to take care of the chickens.’”’ They left for the dance with the 
older daughter. They got there very early. The daughter was well 
dressed and all the young men began to dance with her. 

The younger daughter went out to feed the chickens. The rooster spoke 
to the girl and said, ““Why don’t you go to the dance also?” “Because 
I have no shoes and no dress,’’ she answered. The rooster then said, 
“Strike me on the tail with a stick.” The girl took a stick and struck 
the rooster on the tail and a beautiful pair of buckskin moccasins fell 
from the rooster’s tail. ‘“‘Now strike me on the neck,” said the rooster. 
The girl did so and a beautiful black shawl together with a belt fell 
from the rooster’s neck. ‘‘Put all that on,” said the rooster. “Now 
pull my ears,” said the rooster. The girl did so and beautiful turquoise 
earrings fell from the rooster’s ears. “Put them on,” said the rooster. 
“And now, pull me by the neck,” said the rooster. She did so and 
red powder came out. “Powder your face with it,’ said the rooster. 
She did so. And now she was beautifully dressed. ‘“‘Now you can go 
to the dance,”’ the rooster said. She gave the rooster wheat and water 
and left for the dance. 

When the younger daughter was approaching the place where the 
dance was a man came out from the woods with a wooden hoop. He was 
Sun old man (Tan sénd6). “Where are you going?’ Sun asked. She 
told him everything. She told him how her old parents had left her 
alone to take care of the chickens and how they had taken her older 
sister to the dance. She also told him how she had obtained the beauti- 
ful clothes from the rooster. Then Sun said, “Now I am going to 
1 The Bears are medicine people and from them he got ritual tobacco. — © 
E.C.P: 
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throw this hoop and wherever it falls there we two will jump.” And 
he threw the hoop and they jumped and were very near the place where 
the dance was. Then he said, ‘““Now I am going to throw the hoop 
again and we will jump again.” And he threw the hoop again and 
again they jumped and were at the door of the dance house. Sun then 
said, ‘““We have arrived. Now I will throw the hoop again and we will 
jump and enter the house from the north.” He did so and they jumped 
right into the dance house from the north. 

The others saw them and wondered who they were. The older sister 
said to her parents, “I think it is that stubborn one we left at home.” 
“No,” said the mother, “‘it cannot be she.” ‘‘Yes it is,’’ said the older 
daughter; “I know it is my sister.” Sun old man and the younger 
sister sat down near the stairs. They stayed there a little while and 
everybody looked at them. The older sister went over and recognized 
her younger sister. Her younger sister asked her to sit near her. She 
refused. She went away. She was jealous. They all began to talk 
about them. Then they drank and ate. The dancers came out. And 
Sun and the younger sister danced also. And since she was so beauti- 
fully dressed all were jealous of her. And the parents were angry 
because she had left the chickens and come to the dance. 

Sun old man said at last, “I must go now.” “I will go with you,” 
said the girl. They left the house. All were looking at them and wondering 
who they were. When they were outside Sun said, “I will throw the 
hoop and we will jump where it lands.”” He threw the hoop and they 
jumped. They were near the girl’s home. Again he said, “I am going 
to throw the hoop again.” He did and then they reached the house. 
A third time he threw the hoop and it landed on top of the house. They 
jumped on the roof. There the girl began to weep and said, ‘““Now I 
am going to be punished when my parents return.”’ But Sun gave her 
a pine seed to sow there on the roof. She sowed the seed and immediately 
a pine began to grow. “Take all your chickens and get up on the pine 
tree,” said Sun. She gathered her chickens and got on the tree. And 
Sun disappeared and the tree grew and grew. 

By the time the parents reached home the tree had reached halfway 
up to the sky. They called the people to see it. And the mother saw 
her daughter up there on the tree and began to cry. “It is all my fault,” 
she cried out. “It is because I told her I didn’t love her and that she was 
dirty and stubborn.” And the girl replied from the tree. ‘Yes; it was 
because you were so mean with me. I am going away with a man.” 
The parents then wanted to cut down the tree. The people went for 
axes. And they began to cut on the side of the east. And this was the 
side of the sun. And the tree soon fell towards the sun. And the 
chickens all fell along the mountains where they still live. The girl fell 
towards the east at a spring where Sun lives. And there she married 
Sun old man and lives with him. 
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40. HOW THE DEER GOT THEIR SPOTS (Summary) (San Ildefonso) 


The wolves live in a cave and there make a fire of corn husks and 
sticks. The deer stop up all the holes. Grandfather Beaver plays deaf but 
carries the deer across the river. He tells Wolf woman he will not carry 
her across until he makes four turns or feints, returning to the starting 
point three times before he lands her... After Wolf woman is killed 
by the deer in the mountains, as they sit around in a circle to eat the 
wolf stew a little deer spills a few drops, and the wolf comes to life and 
runs away. “From now on the wolves will kill us and eat us raw,” 
say the old deer. 


41. THE CHILDREN FIND ANOTHER MOTHER IN THE LAKE (San I]defonso) 


A long time ago (Oweheamba) there lived an old man and an old 
woman. They made baskets for a living. And they had two children, 
a grown up daughter and a little baby. Every day the older daughter 
used to take the little baby out on her back for a walk. 

One day the older daughter took her baby sister out and the baby 
began to cry. She took her back home and told her mother she was 
crying too much. The mother said, ‘There are some bread crumbs in 
that olla over there. Give some to the baby so she won’t cry.”” She gave 
her the crumbs and the baby stopped crying. She then took her out 
again. But soon the baby started to cry again. And the girl again 
went back home with her little sister. The mother was working and 
said again to her daughter, ‘There are some bread crumbs in that olla 
over there. Give the baby some so she won’t cry.” 

The girl did not hear what her mother said. She took a handful of 
corn meal from the wall niche and she went out again with the baby. 
She threw the corn meal in four directions. She said to her little sister, 
“T will go out and find a real mother for you.” Again she threw corn 
meal in four directions. Then they went straight to the east. The baby 
was crying. Soon they met an old woman with a bundle of wood on 
her back. She asked them where they were going. The girl replied, ‘“We 
are going to find a mother for this little baby because her own mother 
doesn’t care for her.’”” The old woman dropped her wood and ran to 
tell the baby’s parents. As soon as she reached the house she began to 
scold them. She told them the older girl was going to find a mother 
for the baby. The old man and the old woman threw away their baskets 
and ran out to seek their children. 

The children had already gone very far. They reached a large lake 
and the girl threw corn meal on the water and prayed. Then they went 
into the lake where the rain gods live. They found a mother in the wife 
of Rain old man (gwd sénd6). 
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Their real father and mother soon arrived at the lake. There they 
stopped and could not enter. They had to go home. Bad people cannot 
get any good from corn meal. The gods will not listen to them. 


42. THE SUN’S CHILD CARRIES OFF HIS MOTHER (Summary) (San Ildefonso) 


An unmarried girl has a child. The old men summon all the men to 
the kiva. They place the child in the middle, expecting him to go to 
his father. At noon the sun shines through the roof hole on the child. 
“The sun is his father. We must take him to his father, the sun,” they 
say and tying on him a bag of corn meal and feathers they immerge 
him in Sun Lake. The boy grows up with his father. 

Sun sends the youth down to dance with his mother. When the sun 
shines down through the kiva roof hole the youth and his mother rise 
through the hole and are taken up to the sky by Sun. 


43. THE BABY BECOMES A DEER (San II]defonso) 


Once a man and his wife went out of the pueblo with their baby to 
the mountains. They went there to look for pifién. And they left the 
baby on the ground for a little while and a deer came and carried him 
off. The deer took the baby to her house. There the baby suckled 
from the deer and grew up. And he grew horns on his head. The deer 
sent the little boy to dance with the other deer. Together with the other 
deer the little boy danced and sang: 


“Héyo, héyo! Aha, héyo! Aaha, iya, hwéa! 
Yo we, da, ihiahai! Hai, a! Aha, ehe!” 


One day the boy’s father saw him dancing there and went up to him 
to see if he was his child. He recognized him and wanted to take him 
home, but he ran away with the deer. The man went home and told 
about it. They told him to take something to the deer. He took some 
feathers to the deer. And they left the boy at the river. He took him 
on his back to carry him home to his mother. But on his way he became 
tired and sat down to rest. As soon as he sat down to rest the little 
boy became a deer and ran away. 


44. THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE GRASSHOPPER (San Ildefonso) 


A woman had a little girlh And one day she sent her to the garden 
to get some peas for dinner. And when she was near the garden she met 
a grasshopper. And the grasshopper began to sing: 
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“Kumboya pingi! Eda pingi! 
Kena, ekena hara! 

Hapebé, hapebé!” 

I have slender legs, and I can sing! 
Hapebé, hapebé! 


The little girl liked the song very much and asked the grasshopper to 
sing again. And the grasshopper sang again the same way. 

“Sing again!” said the little girl, laughing. ‘Sing again and I’ll give 
you my garden.” And the grasshopper sang again. Then the little girl 
went back home and told her mother that the grasshopper had eaten 
all the peas. 


45. DANCING ON THE ICE (San Ildefonso) 


A long time ago there were some blackbirds skating on the ice. And 
when they were dancing they sang: 
“Oyi kegwe baputsa, tsa ya gwina! 
Ni kupfe mu’ ane, suri ho!” 
We are dancing and sliding on the ice! 
That is why we have red on our wings! 


Old man Fox came along and found them dancing there. He said 
they were singing beautifully. He asked them to sing again. They sang 
the same way. Then he said, “I want to have some red color also. What 
shall I do to get some red on my legs?”’ And they said, ‘“You must dance 
and sing as we do.” He began to dance on the ice and sing. The little 
blackbirds were afraid and flew away. His voice scared them. 


46. RABBIT SCARES BEAR (Tesuque) 


Rabbit and Bear lived in a mountain. They were neighbors. One 
day it was very cold and Rabbit went out to warm himself in the sun. 
He passed by Bear’s house and saw a big fire. Bear was warming him- 
self by the fire. Rabbit got near and said to Bear, “Let us see which 
one of the two is the braver! I have a bracelet and you have another 
bracelet. The one that is the stronger and braver can take the other’s 
bracelet.” ‘All right,” said Bear. He wondered why Rabbit was not 
afraid of him. Rabbit then got near the fire to warm himself. “Let 
us see what you can do to scare me,” he said to Bear. 

Bear went away a short distance to an arroyo. Rabbit could not 
see him there. He began to break down branches of trees to make 
a loud noise. He wanted to scare Rabbit. Rabbit did not show any 
signs of fear. Bear then came up running, roaring and tearing up the 
ground near the fire. But Rabbit didn’t even move. He just laughed. 
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Then he said to Bear, ““Now you sit here by the fire and I will try to 
scare you. It is my turn now.” 

Rabbit then went away to an arroyo and there he found a large hip 
bone of a large animal. He put it on his head like a mask. Then he 
yelled from there to Bear, ‘Here I come! Here I come!’ Bear looked 
around and saw Rabbit coming with the bone mask. He thought it 
was a skull walking. He got scared at once. When Rabbit approached, 
Bear began to tremble and said, ‘““You are not Rabbit. Oh, no; you 
are not my friend Rabbit.”’ And he started to run away. And he took 
with him the bracelet. 

Rabbit threw away the bone and started to run after Bear. And 
as he ran he cried to him, ““Kebi, kebi, timani kobe (Give me back my 
bracelet)!” But Bear kept running. He finally reached a cave where 
his mother lived and he hid. Rabbit arrived and sat by the door. When 
the mother bear looked out, he said, “‘Hello there, grandmother bear!” 
“What do you want? Did you scare my son?” “Yes, I did,” replied 
Rabbit. “We made a bet. I scared him and he owes me a bracelet.” 
“Come out of there, you lazy thing,” said the mother bear to Bear. 
“Tt is only a little rabbit.” “It is not a rabbit,” Bear said. ‘Yes it is,” 
his mother replied. ‘“‘Give him the bracelet that you owe him!’ He 
gave Rabbit the bracelet and Rabbit started to run away. Bear ran 
after him but could not catch him. 


47. COYOTE STEALS THE TORTILLAS (Tesuque) 


Once there were two little mice (we) that lived near a wheat field. 
One was called Blue Mouse, the other Gray Mouse. 
One day Gray Mouse went to the house of Blue Mouse to grind some 
wheat. And while she was grinding her wheat Blue Mouse sang: 
“Hwem mami pidabibi, 
hienamba € gwikawe.”’ 
We have a little baby mouse 
and her name is Little Red Flower. 


After Gray Mouse finished grinding her wheat, Blue Mouse began 
to grind some corn. And while she was grinding her corn she sang again: 
We have a little baby mouse, 

and her name is Little Red Flower. 


After Blue Mouse finished grinding her corn both mice made a fire 
to cook some tortillas. When the tortillas were cooked Blue Mouse 
brought the baby mouse to eat. They were just beginning to eat the 
wheat and corn tortillas when a coyote came and stole them all and 
ran away. Blue Mouse and Gray Mouse and Little Red Flower had no 
tortillas to eat. 
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48. PITCH MONKEY (Summary) (Isleta) 


A man gets pine pitch to make a pitch monkey to catch the rabbit 
stealing in his chile garden. Rabbit asks the monkey to let him go over 
to the chile. No reply and Rabbit hits out in the usual way and is stuck. 
“Just as you eat the chile, I am going to eat you,” says the man. 


49. HOLDING UP THE ROCK: CHICKEN-CROWS: MOON-CHEESE (Summary) 
(Isleta) 


Rabbit tells Coyote the mountain is falling and gets him to take his 
place holding up the rock. 

Rabbit begs Coyote not to kill him and points out some fat chickens. 
Coyote runs after the “chickens” that are crows. 

Rabbit sends Coyote down after the cheese which is the moon shining 
in the river. He ties a rope to Coyote and to the other end a big stone, 
which he then throws into the water, and Coyote drowns. 


50. EAGLE-WOMAN ([Isleta) 


An old woman lived alone with her grandson. He supported her 
by hunting rabbits, hares and deer. One day the youth was hunting 
towards the west and got lost. Suddenly he saw a figure on a rock. 
He approached and found that it was a beautiful young woman. She 
asked him what he was doing. ‘I am hunting because I have to support 
my grandmother.’ They kept on talking and she asked him if he 
wished to marry her. “If you marry me I will take you where I live 
with my father and mother,” she said. ““How can I leave my grand- 
mother ?”’ said he. ‘I am her only support.” ‘“What difference does it 
make ?’’ she replied. “Somebody will support her.” “I will think it 
over,”’ he said. ‘Well, you can have until tomorrow to decide,” she 
said. “You can go home now and tomorrow I’ll come here to look 
for you.” 

The youth returned to his home and his grandmother asked him if 
he had killed any game. ‘“‘No, I had very bad luck,” he said. “I will 
try again tomorrow.” 

He went out the next day in the same direction as before. Soon he 
came to the place where the girl was waiting for him. ‘What do 
you say?” she asked him. “Are you going with me?” “‘All right,” 
he said. ‘‘Let us go. I will marry you.” They went to a large cliff. 
“Where do you live?” asked the youth. “Over there where you see 
those clouds there is a large cave. There is where I live.” “But how 
are we going to get there?” he asked. ‘‘I will show you,” she replied. 
She had an eagle dress for herself and another one for him. She put 
it on and helped him to put on the other one. Then she told him to 
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climb on her wings. He did and she began to fly. ‘‘I will fall,” he 
cried. “No, you will not fall,’ she replied. ‘““‘When we are very high I 
am going to let you fall and then you must fly as I do.” And when 
they had gone up very high she let. him fall and he flew by her side. 

They reached another tall cliff and there they alighted in order to 
rest. After resting a while she pointed to a large white cliff and said, 
“Over there, in that white cave is where I live.” Then they started 
to fly again. And soon they arrived at the cave where the girl lived. 
They entered another world. There they took off their eagle garments. 
And they met the parents of the girl, And the youth married the girl 
and remained there. He went out hunting and helped to support his 
wife and her parents. 

But finally he became tired of living there. He was sorry that he had 
come there and married the girl. He wanted to return to see his grand- 
mother. He decided to run away. So one day when he went out ‘hunting 
he took with him the eagle garment he had worn before. He went straight 
for the last cliff where they had rested and put on the eagle garment. 
He let himself fall down the cliff and started to fly. And he flew and 
flew until he reached the first cliff. There he stopped to rest. 

But when he did not return on time his wife suspected that he had run 
away. She went to look for the eagle garments and found one gone. 
Then she knew he had escaped. She put it on and started in pursuit. 
She flew rapidly and soon came to where he was resting on the first 
cliff. She asked him why he was flying away alone and he told her he 
was going back to his grandmother. ‘‘She has no one to support her,” 
he said. ‘“Then why did you say you wished to go with me and marry 
me?” said his wife. And thus they started to quarrel. And while they 
were quarreling they fell down the cliff and then she took off his eagle 
garment and he could not fly. She wanted him to fall and die. But he 
was good and fell near a white bear. And when he fell he became a 
stone man. And this stone man can still be seen in a place west of 
Paguate. And the eagle-wife took his soul with her. His soul lives 
with her. 


51. THE THREE KINGS (Isleta) 


When Jesus was born three kings came to visit him and to adore 
him. One was an American, the other one was a Mexican, and the last 
one was an Indian. 

When they arrived all three knelt and adored the child Jesus. Then 
each one gave Jesus a present. The American king gave Jesus money. 
The Mexican king gave Jesus some swaddling clothes (paiales). And the 
Indian king who was very poor had nothing to give so he danced before 
Jesus. 

Then Jesus told them he would grant each a gift and asked them 
what they wanted. The American king said he wanted to be smart 
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(vivo) and have power. And Jesus granted that. For that reason the 
Americans are smart and are powerful. When he asked the Mexican 
king what he wanted he said he wished to believe in the saints and 
pray. And for that reason the Mexicans believe in the saints and pray. 
Lastly Jesus asked the Indian king what he wanted and the Indian 
king said he was very poor and humble and would take what Jesus 
gave him. So Jesus gave him seeds of corn and wheat and melons and 
other fruits. And for that reason the Indians have to work always to 
live. 


52. ADAM AND EVE AND THEIR CHILDREN? (Isleta) 


God (Kthabe) created the sun and the moon and the stars and the 
world. He created man and called him Adam. But Adam was not 
satisfied and God made Eve from one of his ribs. Then he put them in the 
Garden. He told them not to eat of the fruit of a certain tree. The 
serpent tempted Eve and they ate. God then told Adam that they 
had to work now and that they had to die. And he told Eve that she 
had to give birth to her children with pain. 

And Eve had twenty-four children. When they grew up God told 
Eve to bring out the children to be baptized. And Eve took only twelve 
children to be baptized. She was ashamed and hid twelve of the children 
in a cave. So God baptized only twelve of the children. 

From the twelve children that were baptized came all the people that 
are not Indians, the white people. And from the twelve that Eve hid 
in the cave and that were not baptized came the Indians. When God 
found out that Eve had hidden them in a cave he put them in Mt. Blanca 
(Piembari) in Colorado. From there the Indians came out later and 
went to the different pueblos. Some went to Taos, some went to Isleta, 
some to Sandia, others to San Juan, and others to Santa Clara and 
Laguna and the other pueblos. 


53. BADGER? DOCTORS MOUSE (Sandia) 


Mouse (sichwila) and Badger (carnaya stule) were friends. One day 
Mouse bad stomach ache. He said, “I am going to look for my friend 
so he will cure me.” He went to Badger’s house and told him what 
was the matter with him. Badger said to him, “Look here, son; what 
you have to do is to prepare a large dish of chaquegiie (a thick corn 
mush) and eat it all. Then you will get well.” 

Mouse went home and prepared a large dish of chaquegiie and ate 
it all. His stomach grew so large that he could hardly walk. He got 
a bad case of constipation. He was now worse than before. ““What a 
big liar Badger is! Instead of curing me he made me worse.” And he 

1 Thompson, Motif-Index A1650.1. 

2 Badger is the doctor animal among the Hopi. — E. C. P. 
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was so sick that he didn’t know what to do. Finally he said, “I must 
go and see my friend again. Somebody must cure me.” 

Complaining of the pain Mouse arrived at the house of Badger. ‘“‘Good 
morning,” said Mouse. ‘“‘Good morning. How are you?” said Badger. 
“Did you get well?” “No; I didn’t,’’ replied Mouse. “I got worse.” 
“Come here, friend,” said Badger. He placed Mouse on a sheep skin 
and gave him a good massage. Mouse felt a little better. Then he said 
to Mouse, “Now you will have to make another dish of chaquegiie and eat 
it all.”’ ‘How is that ?”’ said Mouse. “I nearly died after eating the first 
dish. How can I eat more?” ‘‘Well that is the only way you can get 
better,” said Badger. Mouse believed him and went home. 

As soon as he arrived he prepared another dish of chaquegiie. He 
ate it all and became very, very sick. Soon he died. 


54. HOLDING UP THE ROCK: BEE-SCHOOLCHILDREN : MOON-CHEESE 
(Sandia) 


There was once a coyote (tuhweida) that was always wandering 
about from place to place. And he came to a mountain where a fox 
(tsaféinida) was leaning against a rock. “Now I am going to eat you 
up,” said Coyote. ‘‘Oh, no,” said Fox. ‘You must not eat me. I am 
holding up this rock here. Pretty soon they are going to bring me 
some food.” “Well, then let me hold up the rock,” said Coyote. “All 
right,” said Fox. And she got away and Coyote got under it to hold 
it up. Fox ran away quickly. 

Coyote stayed there for a long time holding up the rock. The food 
did not come and he got tired. He finally gave a big jump so the rock 
would not fall on him, and he got away. Then he went in search of 
Fox and found her near a place where there were lots of bees (gwenturun) 
in some holes in a wall. Fox was poking the bees with sticks. “I am 
certainly going to eat you up now,” said Coyote. ‘‘You deceived me 
and I am going to eat you.” ‘No; don’t eat me,” said Fox. “Here I 
am taking care of these schoolchildren. Pretty soon they are going 
to bring me some food.” “‘I’ll take care of them so they will give me 
the food,” said Coyote. ‘All right,’ said Fox. ‘‘ Just keep moving these 
sticks. And if they don’t bring the food soon take out the sticks so 
they can come out.” 

Fox went away and Coyote remained there poking at the bees 
with sticks. But when they brought him no food he poked angrily and 
took the sticks out. Then the bees all came out and stung him all over. 
Coyote ran away as fast as he could. 

He found Fox hiding in a field of cat-tails (aguapd) and said, ‘““NowI 
am certainly going to eat you up. You have told me enough lies.” 
“No, you must not eat me,” replied Fox. “Don’t you see that cheese 
over there in the river?” And it was the moon they saw in the water. 
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“T am just now going in the water to get that cheese,’’ said Fox. “Oh, 
no; let me go in to get it,”’ said Coyote. ‘‘All right,” said Fox. Then 
Fox tied a stone to his tail and he jumped in the river. Fox pushed 
him in and threw the stone after him. He nearly drowned, but came 
out with a fish in his mouth. 

He went to rest for a moment and left the fish by his side. There he 
went to sleep and then Fox came down from a tree where she was hiding 
and ate the fish. Fox then ran away. 


55. PITCH MAN (Summary) (Taos) 


A rabbit is eating up all the garden plants, beans, onions and melons. 
The woman tells her husband to gather pifion pitch and make a man. 
Rabbit comes out of his hole at night and orders the pitch man to move 
from his door. He hits Pitch man with hands, legs and head and they 
stick. The man carries the rabbit to his wife to cook with chili. She 
cautions everybody not to spill any of the stew. The man spills some 
and the rabbit runs away live from the pot. The rabbit has six little 
ones later on that eat down the garden. 


56. HOLDING UP THE MOUNTAIN: CHICKEN-CROWS: MOON-CHEESE: FOX 
CARRIES COYOTE TO THE WEDDING: HAIL STORM: COYOTE’S EYES CLOSED 
WITH PITCH: SKUNK BLINDS COYOTE (Taos) 


Coyote was walking along hunting for food and found Fox holding 
up a mountain. Coyote said, ““What are you doing?” “I am holding 
up this mountain, Grandfather,’ said Fox. ‘““Won’t you help me? If 
it falls the world will come to an end.” Coyote stood there and said 
nothing. Fox said, ‘‘Grandfather Coyote, help me a while. I have to 
go to drop.” “Well drop right there,” said Coyote. “Oh, no,” said 
Fox. “I can’t drop right here because my feces smell terribly. I have 
to go far so we can both stay here.” So Coyote stayed there holding 
up the mountain and Fox ran away. 

Fox then went to a swamp where there were a lot of crows and lay 
down near them. Coyote got tired of holding up the mountain and 
jumped off. He ran to find Fox. When he found her he said, “You 
rascal, I am going to eat you up.” “Oh, no, Grandfather Coyote,” 
said Fox. ‘‘You see I am taking care of all those chickens. A very 
pretty girl gave me those chickens. Very soon she will come with some 
food for me.” ‘How soon will she be here?” asked Coyote. ‘‘Oh, she 
will be here very soon,” said Fox. ‘‘But it is better for me to go and 
call her so she will come at once.” “All right,’’ said Coyote. ‘And if 
the girl is very pretty I will marry her.” Fox went away and Coyote 
remained taking care of the crows thinking they were chickens. 
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When the sun went down the crows all flew away. Coyote ran and 
ran after them but could not find them anywhere. “Fox has fooled 
me again,” he said. “But I will catch her and eat her up.” 

And he found Fox drinking water from a spring. Befcre Coyote 
could say a word Fox said, “Look, Grandfather, look at that cheese 
there in the water.”” And it was the moon that appeared on the water. 
“Yes, I see the cheese,” said Coyote. “‘I am going to get it,” said Fox. 
“Oh, no,” said Coyote. ‘I must go and get it myself.” Fox then tied 
a stone to Coyote’s tail and he went into the water. There he was a 
while looking for the cheese but he found nothing. He went out all 
wet and very angry. And Fox had run away. 

After that Coyote found Fox near a house and Fox said, “Grand- 
father, I am waiting here because they are going to have a feast. There 
is going to be a Mexican wedding in that house. They invited me. I 
can take you in a sack and you can eat all you want.” “‘All right,”’ said 
Coyote. Fox then put him in a sack and took him near the house. Some 
dogs came out and Fox ran away. The dogs tore up the sack and began 
to bite Coyote. Coyote ran away bitten and bleeding. 

Wandering around tired and angry Coyote found Fox on a hill. Some 
black clouds were passing. ‘“‘Now I am going to eat you,” said Coyote. 
“You have told me enough lies.” “‘Oh, no, Grandfather Coyote,” said 
Fox. “Don’t you see those black clouds? A hail storm is coming. All 
the animals are going to be killed. The best thing is for me to tie you 
inside this sack and hang you from that tree. That way the hail will 
not harm you.” Coyote said it was all right and Fox put him in a sack 
and tied him up well. Then she hung him from a tree. Then she went 
and gathered lots of stones. She began to throw large stones at Coyote 
and cried out, ““The hail storm has come! The hail storm has come!” 
Coyote howled with pain but Fox kept throwing stones at him. Finally 
when Coyote was half dead the sack was ripped and Coyote saw that 
the sun was shining. Fox ran away quickly. 

Fox went to rest in the middle of a field of dry willows. Coyote 
arrived and Fox said, “‘Grandfather, now we are going to fill our stomachs. 
Another wedding will take place here soon. The musicians are now 
coming. But they invite only blind people to the feast.” ‘‘What shall 
we do ?” said Coyote. “I will get some pitch and close your eyes so they 
will think you are blind,” said Fox. “All right,” said Coyote. ‘‘Close 
my eyes well.”” Fox got some pitch and put it all over Coyote’s eyes. 
Then she left him there and went and set fire to the willows all around. 
When the crackling of the burning willows could be heard Fox cried 
out, ‘“They are already playing. You must now dance!’”’ Coyote began 
to dance. But as soon as the fire began to get near Fox ran away. Coyote 
was nearly burned to death. The pitch around his eyes melted and 
he nearly became blind. Finally he escaped. And he went ahead looking 
for Fox. 
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Fox was resting near a rabbit hole. As soon as Coyote arrived Fox 
said, ‘Grandfather, I have just eaten three little baby rabbits. The 
mother rabbit doesn’t want them. There are three more and she is 
just now going to bring them out of the hole.” Fox went away and 
Coyote stayed there waiting for the baby rabbits. Pretty soon a skunk 
came out. Coyote asked, ““Where are my little rabbits?” ‘“‘What rab- 
bits?” said Skunk. And when he said that he pissed on Coyote’s face. 
It made him blind. Coyote ran away falling over stones. 

Fox saw him and called him. She told him she knew where there 
was some fresh meat. Coyote followed and she took him to a trap. 
Coyote went to grab the meat and was caught by the neck. ‘Someone 
will soon come to skin you, Grandfather,” said Fox. There Coyote 
died. 


57. FEAST FOR THE DEAD (Taos) 


A long time ago five men from Taos went deer hunting. In the evening 
there was a bright moonlight. They were sitting around a fire when 
a dead man appeared and sat on a log. Then he sang: 


“Na panta awayam mekino, an na koono, 
yu ta mementa. Wi kam nao kwal phiho. 
Na sli weko kaité wayamen tha, 

Ai na wi kwoma.” 


When I was alive I had my sorrows, but 
I was well. I rested little. But now 

I am in great sorrow 

because I died alone in the mountains.! 


The man had died alone and they had not had a feast and prayers 
for him. 

The men learned the song well and returned to the village. They 
related everything they saw. Some of the people did not believe it 
was true. But they had a meeting and they said it was true. And 
since that time they always have prayers and a feast four days after a 
person dies. If a child dies before he eats then there is no feast. If he 
eats there is a feast. They pray to the sun and the moon. They pray 
that the sun take the dead person and that the sun and moon take 
good care of him so that he may be of some service to them (les 
sirva de algo). The dead can help the sun and moon to give light 
and fire. 


1 Such persons become fiwana (Kachina) and go to live under Blue 
Lake. — E. C. P. 
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58. SUN AND MOON (Taos) 


I 


The sun (tulena) and the moon (bana) are men and they are 
brothers. Both gave light during the day. They were jealous. They 
said that it was better to rest. The sun began to give light during the 
day and the moon during the night. The moon did not like the change 
and his new form (ropa). Then the moon said to the people, ‘““Now 
there must be death and sickness.” 

The sun was already on his journey and said, ‘““Don’t talk that way. 
It is not right.’””’ But what the moon said happened. The sun and the 
moon made the world and the peoples. The Indians are the oldest of 
the peoples. The sun and moon rule the clouds. The stars are the lights 
of the sun. And that is why we pray to the sun. 


II 


The sun and the moon are brothers. The sun is the older. They 
were very jealous and once they had a fight. And the sun gave the 
moon a push and as the moon passed through the roof hole one of its 
eyes was put out. That is why it does not give as much light as the 
sun. 

Finally they made an agreement that the sun should shine during 
the day and the moon during the night. For that reason the sun is 
often called ‘the one that shines in the day (surhwema kiutu),’ and 
the moon is sometimes called ‘the one that shines in the night (surhwepa 
odaki).’ 


59. COYOTE WITCH (Taos) 


Long time ago a man went to hunt rabbits and saw a coyote in the 
brushes. He came near the coyote and saw that he had turquoise beads 
around his neck. The man said to himself, “I never saw a coyote with 
beads around his neck.”’ He wanted to kill the coyote and prepared 
his bow and arrows, but the coyote started to run away very fast. The 
man was on foot. He went back to his pueblo to get his horse. He told 
his wife about the coyote with beads around his neck. “Be careful,” 
said his wife. “He might not be a real coyote. He might be a man who 
wishes to harm us.’”’ The man went after the coyote on his horse. 

He looked for a while in the same hills where he had seen the coyote 
and finally he saw him again. He took a shot at him but didn’t hit him. 
Then he shot another arrow and that missed also. All over the hills 
near the pueblo the man followed the coyote. Finally the coyote began 
to get tired and the man got closer and closer. But when he was going 
to shoot another arrow at him the horse stumbled on some prairie-dog 
holes and fell. The man got up and said, ‘““Anywhere that coyote goes 
I’ll follow him and kill him.” 
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After a short while he caught up with the coyote and shot another 
arrow at him. This time he hit him right in the tail. The bone of the 
arrow stuck to the tail of the coyote and whirled and whirled as the 
coyote kept on running. The man whipped his horse and ran close to 
the coyote. “I am going to get him this time,” he said. But it was 
now getting dark. Soon the coyote escaped among the trees, and he 
had to stop. He turned his horse loose so he could eat grass for the 
night. Then he went to sleep on his saddle blanket under a tree. 

Next morning he got up early and went to find his horse. He saddled 
the horse and started to look for the coyote. He was near there drinking 
water at a little spring. He had the beads, but not the arrow. The man 
found the arrow near by. ‘Today I'll get that coyote if it takes all 
day,”’ the man said. He ran and ran after him all morning. When he 
was close enough he would shoot an arrow at him, but he never hit 
him again. Then his horse got tired. He got off the horse and started 
after the coyote on foot. The coyote was getting tired and ran slowly. 
The man had now lost all his arrows. He picked up a large stick and threw 
it at the coyote. He hit him in the leg. The coyote howled terribly. 
He cried like people. It was now getting dark again, and the coyote 
escaped among the trees. The man then lay down to rest and to sleep. 
But it was very cold. The wind blew all night. And all night he could 
hear the coyote howling and crying like people. 

The next morning he started to look for the coyote very early. He 
was tired and had holes in his moccasins. But he picked up a big club 
and walked around for a while. He went up a mountain and saw the 
coyote ahead of him. He was howling and crying like people. He started 
to run after him, but the coyote ran to a small lake near by. He stood 
there by the lake. The man approached and when he was going to 
throw the club at him the coyote jumped into the lake. He disappeared 
in the water. The man then said, “If I jump into this lake I’ll be 
drowned.” So he went back to the pueblo. He told the people about it. 
And since that time they call that lake Coyote Lake. Coyotes that are 
witches (chahena) live in that lake. And this coyote was a witch from 
the pueblo. That is why he had turquoise beads around his neck. 


60. SNAKE-WOMAN (Taos) 


A long time ago a Taos Indian married a snake-woman. Snake- 
women are witches. The man was always away from the pueblo. He 
lived in his summer house. The snake-woman lived there with him. 
He never said anything about it to the people in the pueblo. 

Then a few years later he came to the pueblo and married an Indian 
girl. And when the Indian wife went to the summer house the snake- 
woman was jealous. The Indian then took his Indian wife to the pueblo. 
The Indian wife had three children. And the snake-woman got more 
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and more jealous. “If you go to the pueblo to see that Indian woman 
you will die,” she told the man one day. But he kept going to the pueblo 
to see his wife and children. 

One day the man became sick. He began to swell up. For three years 
he was sick at his summer house. Then he left the snake-woman and 
went to the pueblo to live. He was sick three years more and then he 
died. And when he died the snake came at midnight and bit at his 
heart many times. The men who saw the snake killed it and they 
buried the man and the snake together. 

After two years the man’s Indian wife became sick. She began to 
swell up. And after being sick two years she died. Then the children 
died the same way. One died every year. And that is why Indians 
must never marry snake-women. They are witches. 


6I. SCABBY COYOTE COURTS GREEN! CORN AND YELLOW CORN (Taos) 


A long time ago there lived in this pueblo two girls, called Green 
Corn and Yellow Corn. They were very, very pretty, and all the young 
men of the pueblo wished to marry them. They were very shy and did 
not wish to marry. Their pretenders were brave and strong young 
men. Some were hunters. And at this time there were people in the 
pueblo called witches. These witches were always doing harm to people. 
They made people sick or harmed them in some way. 

An old witch got jealous of the young men and said he was going 
to laugh at them and make fun of the girls. He knew everything and 
had the power of becoming any animal he wanted to be. He made his 
plan and said, “Those two girls are going to be my wives.’”’ He had 
the power of making them fall in love with him. He became a 
coyote and put on a coat like a man and covered himself with a few 
skins. And he had all kinds of sores on his face and hands. 

In this form he came down to the river one afternoon. He knew the 
girls were going there for water. And there he lay down to sleep. The 
two girls arrived and saw the poor old coyote there full of sores. They 
got near and saw that he looked like a man. “What sort of an animal 
or person is this?” said Green Corn. “‘Something must have happened 
to him,” said Yellow Corn. They thought he was sick and said, “It 
doesn’t make any difference what he is. Let us take him to our house.” 
They asked him what was the matter with him, but Coyote merely 
shook his head. ‘‘He is a boy,” they said. They took him home and 
began to like him. The witch began to use his power (pujacante) over 
them and they said, “He is going to be our husband.” 

So that night he played with them and slept with them. And they 
made fun of him because he was full of sores. And next morning 


1? Blue. — E.C. P. 
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when the people did not see them at the river they went to their house 
to see what was the matter. And there they found Coyote in bed with 
them. Then the people saw that the two girls were sleeping there with 
a dirty animal that was full of sores. All ran into the house to kill 
Coyote, but he ran out quickly and called out loudly so it could be 
heard all over the pueblo: 

“Hehey6é, heheyé, hahayu! 

Noayaté Lekwema, Eato Lekwema, 

onomsawama.” 


I am the lover of Green Corn and Yellow Corn. 
They are my lovers. 


And all the witch wanted to do was to show the people of the pueblo 
that an ugly, dirty animal had slept with the two beautiful girls. Coyote 
then disappeared and the people made fun of them. Coyote always 
boasts of being a fine lover. 


62. MAN OR WOMAN: THE RIDDLE FOR THE PRINCESS (Taos) 


A long time ago a young man named Inacio lived with his grandparents. 
in the pueblo of Taos. Everybody in the pueblo said he was very lazy. 
They all made fun of him. One year the crops were very bad. It was 
very dry. Inacio was no good for hunting so he said he wanted to go away 
to make his living. His grandparents did not want him to go but he 
said everybody laughed at him. He wanted to see the world. He said 
he wanted to make money. And his grandmother began to cry. But he 
said to her, ‘“Grandmother, I wish to go and make money.” And she 
said, ‘‘All right. I will ask the sun to give you health.” 

His grandmother told him to go to the country where the red-headed 
people (gente cabeza colorada) lived. She told him nobody could fight 
with those people. She said maybe he could conquer them. 

Inacio left the pueblo. When he had gone a long distance he said 
to himself, “Now what am I going to do? How can I fight with those 
people?’’ And he said this when he passed by the house of a spider. 
And then Spider came out and said to him, ‘My son (hijito), those 
people are very powerful and very good fighters. But I can advise 
you a little.” “What can I do to fight those people?” asked Inacio. 
“T will change you into a woman,” said Spider. ‘“‘And this eagle will 
accompany you. The eagle will protect you and guide you.” “All 
right,’ said Inacio. Then Spider gave him some herbs to chew, and 
he became a woman. Then Spider dressed her as a woman and she 
left with the eagle. 

They arrived at the country of the red-headed people and the eagle 
went to look for the captain. Then the eagle said to him, ‘‘Here I bring 
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this woman for you. She must become your wife.” “‘All right,” said 
the captain. A sickly and ghost-like (como espiritu) man said to the 
captain, ‘“This is not a good person. She will bring us ill.” But the 
captain married Inacio. 

And one day Inacio said, ‘I want to eat fresh buffalo meat.” And 
since he was the chief the captain ordered his people to go and get 
fresh buffalo meat. They started off to a certain place. The sickly 
man went with them. The eagle was going to follow them, but they 
tied it. And since Inacio had the powers of Spider she removed the 
mountains far away so that it took the hunters a long time to get to 
the place. 

While they were on their way the sickly man said to the hunters, 
“This is not a woman. You are going to see. It is a man. Those eyes 
are not women’s eyes. They are the eyes of a man.” 

When the hunters were far away Inacio went to see the eagle and 
untied it. The eagle told her to kill the captain because he was now 
sleeping. Inacio went to see and found the captain sleeping. She killed 
him and cut off his scalp. Then with the eagle she escaped. The hunters 
were just returning and saw them. The sickly and ghost-like man said, 
“T knew it. Our captain is dead. That woman with the eyes of a man 
has killed him.” 

Inacio and the eagle arrived at the house of Spider. The redheaded 
people were following them. “Come in quickly,”’ said Spider. ‘Those 
red-headed people are coming. They are bad people.”’ Inacio and the 
eagle went into the house of Spider. Spider concealed them. When the 
red-headed people arrived they could see nothing. They returned to 
their country. 

Then Spider said to Inacio, ““Now I must change you back into a 
man.”’ And she gave him some herbs and he became a man again. Then 
she said, ‘““The people in your pueblo think you are lazy. They don’t 
like you. Even your grandparents believe what the people say. Take 
this scalp and show it to the people. Tell them you killed the captain 
of the red-headed people.” 

Inacio left Spider’s house and soon arrived at the pueblo. He showed 
the people the scalp. ‘“Whose scalp is that, my child ?”’ asked the grand- 
father. ‘The scalp of the captain of the red-headed people,” replied 
Inacio. ‘“‘Oh, my grandson, my grandson!” said the grandfather. “And 
everybody said he was not good for anything.” Then the chiefs of the 
pueblo said he could select a girl as a wife. They gave a dance and all 
the girls of the pueblo came. All wanted to marry Inacio. The grand- 
father asked him which one he liked. There was a very poorly dressed 
girl among them. “That is the one I like,” said Inacio. The grandfather 
showed him the other girls. “No,” he said. ‘That poor girl is 
the one I like.” So they said it was all right and he married the 


poor girl. 
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Then Inacio said he wanted to go to another pueblo. And they heard 
that in a certain city there was a king who had a beautiful daughter. 
And this daughter he wanted to marry her to the man that could tell 
her a riddle that she could not solve. And Inacio said, “‘I will take the 
riddle to her.” He left his wife in the care of his grandfather and 
started to the place where the king lived. 

In the evening he stopped at a place and saw a hare. He threw a 
stone at it and killed it. He opened the hare and took out three little 
ones. Then he ate them raw and threw away the mother. Then he 
said, ‘Inacio threw a stone at one and killed four. Then he ate three 
without touching fire.” 

Then Inacio went by a place where there was no water. He was 
thirsty and wanted a drink. He saw a lot of horses in a field. And 
he stood at the gate and yelled and yelled at them. And they ran around 
until the sweat flowed on the ground and he drank it. Then he said, 
“There was no water anywhere and Inacio drank.” 

Then he passed by a river and saw a crow mounted on a dead fish 
that the river carried. And he said, ‘‘Inacio saw a live thing mounted 
on a dead thing.” 

Then when he had his riddle he went to the palace of the princess. 
They asked him to enter. He told the king he had a riddle for the prin- 
cess. Then he told the riddle. 

“Inacio threw a stone at one and killed four. Then he ate three with- 
out touching fire. There was no water anywhere and Inacio drank. 
Then Inacio saw a live thing mounted on a dead thing.” 

The princess could not guess the riddle. And in four days she could 
not guess. Then the king said she had to marry Inacio. And because he 
was an Indian the king did not like him. But Inacio married the 
princess and went to live in his pueblo with her. 


63. DEER LAKE (Taos) 


There is a lake about five miles from Taos that the Indians call Deer 
Lake (Peba Wheana). The people who drink water in that lake become 
deer. And that is why the Taos Indians never drink water there. 

They say that a long time ago a Taos Indian who was a hunter went 
to that lake with his wife. And his wife was thirsty and drank water 
there. And she became a deer. She became a big buck with great big 
horns. The hunter was going to follow the buck but it disappeared 
among some deer that passed by. 

The hunter went back to the pueblo very sad. He told how his wife 
had drunk water in a lake and had become a deer. And there was an 
old man who told him what to do. His name was Taos Red Mountain 
(Mahwalu Phayo). He said, ‘Go to that lake with your bow and an 
arrow. Make the arrow from a hollow reed and fill it with water from 
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that lake. Then when the large buck goes to drink water shoot him 
with the arrow. If the arrow touches any part of the deer’s body he 
will become a woman again.” 

The hunter went to the lake and hid near the water where he saw deer 
tracks. Soon the deer came down to drink. He saw the big buck with the 
big horns and at once he shot at it. He hit the deer on the right front 
leg and immediately it became a woman. His wife went to him and 
said, ‘“Why did you allow me to drink water there? How tired I am 
of walking on four legs! All those who drink water there become deer. 
I don’t want to see that lake again.” This is all and the story is ended 
(Nata aguyuma kawi whe kima). 


64. BLACK DOG WITCH (Taos) 


There lived at Taos Pueblo a man named Yellow Robe (Ki Hult) 
who was said to be a witch. 

And once an Indian girl named Mountain Flower (Bian Pavu) got 
very, very sick. She was always very sad and became thinner and 
thinner. The medicine men of the pueblo could not do anything for 
her and very soon they began to think that she was bewitched. Then 
the brothers of the girl began to look for the witch who had 
bewitched her. 

One summer night one of the brothers of Mountain Flower was 
working in his field near the pueblo. He came back late and as he 
approached the house he saw a big black dog standing on his hind legs 
and looking through a small window into the room of the sick girl. 
He threw his hoe at the dog and the dog ran away. He started to run 
after the dog, but as he turned a corner he lost sight of it and instead 
he saw a man, Yellow Robe, sitting there, tying one of his moccasins 
and panting heavily. 

The brother accused Yellow Robe of being the witch who had be- 
witched his sister, and the Governor called a meeting of his officers and 
they asked Yellow Robe to appear before them.1 The witch denied 
everything, but one of the medicine men said that it was all true. Then 
the medicine men gave the sick girl some medicines and began to sing. 
And then the girl vomited and threw up some rag balls and hairs and 
other witch objects (brujerias). Then the girl became well. 

Yellow Robe was sentenced to death. But he had in the pueblo a 
brother and a sister and they let him go free when his brother and 
sister promised to make him mend his ways. But forever afterward 
Yellow Robe had the reputation of being a witch. 


1 In no other pueblo does the Governor try a witch; the War chief is 
the trial judge; but in Taos as elsewhere the Governor will be mentioned 
in order to conceal the functions of other chiefs. — E. C. P. 
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65. HARE WITCH (Taos) 


A long time ago there were many bison in the plains beyond the 
mountains. Taos men used to go there to hunt bison to provide meat 
for the winter. And among the hunters there was one so swift and strong 
that everybody thought he was a witch. No one could run as he did. 

When hunting time came a dozen men left the pueblo for the plains. 
They all went on foot and armed only with bows and arrows. And 
among them went the swift runner who was called Sun Mist. 

When they reached the plains beyond the mountains they camped 
for the night. The next day they began to look for bison tracks and 
for signs of the Plains Indians who were always at war with them. The 
spies returned and reported that they had seen bison tracks but no 
signs of Plains Indians. So they went to sleep. 

At dawn they got up, ate their breakfast and prepared for the hunt. 
All left at the same time and started in the same direction, but soon 
they begai. to divide into various small groups. Sun Mist and another 
man went out alone quite a distance from the other groups. But before 
they had gone very far a band of Plains Indians appeared and attacked 
the Taos hunters. They first attacked one group and then another until 
they killed ten of the hunters. Sun Mist and his companion hid when 
they saw what was happening. They hid in a large hole, one of those 
that the bull bison dig when they fight. But soon they saw the Plains 
Indians coming toward them. ‘‘You stay here and I will run over to that 
willow patch to hide,” said Sun Mist to his companion. And he started to 
tun. The Indians came and killed his companion and ran after him also. 

But once in the willow patch he turned into a hare. He was really 
a witch. And when the Indians arrived to kill him they could not 
find him at first. They looked and looked and finally they stumbled 
over a large hare. The witch was resting there among the willows. Then 
the hare began to run. The Indians ran after it, but it ran faster than 
any hare they had seen. And in a short while he was out of sight. He 
saved his life because he was a witch and became a hare. And in a 
short while he arrived at Taos and told the people of the pueblo what 
had happened. 


66. COYOTE WITCHES (Taos) 


A Taos man called Antonio Gémez was said to be a witch. Every- 
body was afraid of him. 

One day another man was returning to the pueblo from the hills 
with a load of wood on his donkey. It was getting dark. And he began 
to hear coyotes howling in the distance. Soon he saw two coyotes 
walking in front of him on the road. He took his gun and shot at them. 
He hit one of them and both ran away howling and escaped in the hills. 


9* 
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He thought nothing more about it and continued his way back to the 
pueblo with his donkey and the load of wood. 

When he arrived at the pueblo his brother went out to meet him and 
said to him, “Do you know what happened?”’ ‘What happened ?” 
asked the other one. ‘‘Well, Antonio Gémez and his son have just 
arrived and someone shot the boy in the leg. He is badly wounded.” 

The man knew at once that he had shot him. He told his brother 
all about the coyotes. Then they knew for sure that Antonio Gémez 
and his son were both witches. 


67. THE EMERGENCE (Taos) 


All the Indians were created by Our Father the Sun (Tulena Kita- 
mena) and placed in a lake in Mt. Blanca. The Earth, Our Mother 
(Pauna Kikana), took care of us. The Sun told each tribe where it had 
to live. He told them to leave Mt. Blanca and to go to the plains and 
to the mountains where they now live. And he gave the Plains Indians 
buffalo, elk, deer and antelope skins and hair and also bows and arrows 
so that they could live by hunting. He told them to go east and west. 
To the Pueblo Indians he gave seeds of corn and pumpkins and other 
plants and fruits and told them to go to the south. He also gave them 
bows and arrows and deer skins. They had to live by hunting and from 
the products of the earth. 

The Taos Indians were the chosen people of the Sun and from the 
beginning he told them that they had to honor the Sun and make 
sacrifices for him so that he would remain in his course. He told the Taos 
Indians that they were to remain forever in the same home and not 
scattered here and there like the other Indians. The Taos Indians left the 
lake in Mt. Blanca by groups or clans (daina ) and all with their different 
names. But they all had to meet and build their pueblo at the place 
called the Cafion of the Red Willows at the foot of the Great Mountain 
(Mahwalu Vianda). And they all went out and finally met at the pueblo 
where they now live. There they built their houses and their kivas 
where they make their sacrifices to the Sun. The Taos Indians believe 
that if they did not make sacrifices to the Sun there would be no sun. 
Then there would be no light and no heat. 

The Taos Indians came out of the lake in Mt. Blanca one clan? after 
the other and each had its name already. The ones who came out first 
were the Fiadaina (Feather People). They travelled rapidly and first 
built their pueblo on a hill near Ranchos de Taos. The ruins are still 
there and the Taos Indians call them Fiadai dhe puanaya (place where 
the Fiadaina lived). Here the Fiadaina lived for many years, but this 
was not the promised land. After the Fiadaina came the Holdaina 


1 This term is applied at Taos to society or kiva groups. 
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(Shell People) and settled for a while near the Colorado River. They 
were hunters and killed deer and other animals. But the Fiadaina did 
not kill deer. They kept deer domesticated, but did not kill them. 

One day a Holdaina appeared and came to a place where a Fiadaina 
was watching his deer. He spoke to him and said, ‘“‘Why don’t you kill 
the deer and eat their meat?” ‘We don’t kill the deer,” replied the 
Fiadaina. “Well, that is what they are for,’ said the Holdaina. “It 
is for that purpose that Our Father the Sun placed them on earth. 
Our Mother Earth feeds them and if we don’t eat them she will.” The 
Fiadaina then consented to kill a deer. They killed one and both ate. 
The Fiadaina liked the meat and after that the Fiadaina also killed 
deer and ate them. And then they recognized each other and they 
knew they were of the same people and they lived together. 

Then the Badaina (Water People) came out. They were first fish. They 
came over the mountain streams to the Santa Fé River. Then they swam 
up the Rio Grande and up the Taos River and to the Ranchos de Taos 
creek until they arrived near the place where the Fiadaina and the 
Holdaina were living together. And a Fiadaina girl went down to the 
river for water and saw the Badaina in the water. She had never seen 
so many fish in the river so she ran to tell her people. And when they 
came down they saw all the fish there standing up in the water. “‘Those 
are some of our people,” said the Fiadaina and the Holdaina. Then they 
got some bean plants and gave them to two girls. They told them to 
strike the fish with them. They struck them and they all became 
people. They are called water people because at first they were fish 
and lived in the water. 

And then these three peoples or clans went to Mahwalu Vianda, the 
place where all the Taos Indians now live. And they knew that the 
other clans or peoples would arrive soon. The Fialusladaina (Big Ear- 
ring People) arrived then. They came straight to Taos. Then the 
Chfadaina (Dagger People) arrived. Then the Tholdeddaina or Phehol- 
deddaina (Sun People) arrived. Then the Fiadaikwaglauna (People of 
Feathers in Cold Weather). Then the Talusa Fiadaina (Big Eagle’s 
Feather People). Then the Upele Godaina (Lightning People). Then 
the Théedaina (Day People). The Théedaina were the last to arrive. 

All the dances and feasts that the Taos Indians have are a sacrifice 
to the Sun.! In the kiva of the Fialusladaina there is a perpetual fire 
to the Sun. It has a secret chimney. They burn only red cedar. The 
clan that has charge of the sacrifices to the Sun takes care of the sun-fire 
for the year. And for all the dances and feasts the Indians have songs 
and prayers to the Sun. They pray to the Sun so he will warm the 
earth and bring rain and ripen the corn. 


1 This statement is incorrect. The Kachina or liwana cult exists at Taos, 
and the Turtle dance, a maskless Kachina dance, is performed. — E. C. P. 
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ORIGIN LEGENDS OF NAVAHO DIVINATORY RITES 
BY LELAND C. Wyman! 


Divination is used by the Navaho Indians to “find out things they 
do not know;” that is, to locate lost or stolen property, to identify 
unknown practitioners of witchcraft, or most commonly to determine 
the cause of sickness and to recommend both the treatment and the 
medicine man who can administer it. The practitioners of divination, 
therefore, have been aptly termed “diagnosticians.”” There are three 
types of divination recognized in the areas studied: nditnih, or motion- 
in-the-hand; sQ niPj, or star-gazing (which includes also sun-gazing and 
moon-gazing) ; and ist’s4”, or listening. The latter practice has essentially 
disappeared, although it was common a long time ago. The techniques 
of these rites have been briefly discussed by Tozzer (1909)? and Hill 
(1935), more extensively described by Morgan (1931)4, and further 
elucidated by the writer®. 

While gathering the information concerning the techniques a special 
effort was made to determine if legends exist concerning the origins of 
the rites, because Morgan had stated that diagnosticians possess no 
legends concerning their work*. It was found that such legends do exist, 
but that they may be told only in the winter or at certain chants in the 
summer. This may account for previous failure to discover them. A 
practicing diagnostician does not need to know these legends. They are 
more likely to be known by older hata-ti or others who are acquainted 
with ceremonial lore. 

The brief legend which follows, concerning the origin of motion-in-the- 
hand, was related by an elderly ‘“‘man who knows (therapeutic) plants” — 
hasti‘n tcil bitbehosin — well acquainted with medical practice and lore, 
although neither an hata-li nor a diagnostician.-.He heard it, he said, 


1 Boston University School of Medicine and the Evans Memorial, Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospitals, Boston, Mass. The legends in this paper were 
recorded during the pursuit of a problem in Navaho medical ethnobotany, 
which is being carried out with the financial assistance of the Chemical 
Foundation of New York. Grateful acknowledgment is therefore made to this 
foundation. The writer is also deeply indebted to Dr. Gladys A. Reichard 
for assistance with the orthography of the Navaho words. 

2 A. M. Tozzer, Notes on religious ceremonies of the Navaho (Putnam 
Anniversary Volume, p. 299, Cedar Rapids, 1909). 

3 W. W. Hill, The hand trembling ceremony of the Navaho (E] Palacio, 
Vol. 38, p. 65, Santa Fe, 1935). 

* W. Morgan, Navaho treatment of sickness: diagnosticians (The American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 33, p. 390, Menasha, 1931). 

5 L. C. Wyman, Navaho diagnosticians (The American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 38, p. 236, 1936). 
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from an old hata‘ti — a singer of the motion-in-the-hand chant, nditnidji 
hata'1 — who died about forty years ago. He was persuaded with 
difficulty to tell the myth, his objection being that he did not have the 
turquoise and shell beads which are obtained at a chant to protect one 
from lightning; for he might be struck by lightning if he told it in the 
summer. Another legend, narrated by an old hata‘ti, was similar but 
briefer. This informant said that there are no longer legends about 
motion-in-the-hand, but several other informants insisted that longer 
ones do exist and it is probable that this is the fact. 

The longer legend, concerning the origin of star-gazing and listening, 
was related by an old hata‘ti who has practiced star-gazing for many 
years. He is able to give numerous minor chants and to assist with the 
larger ones, and is very well informed as to ceremonial practice and 
legends in general. 

The interpreter for both informants was a younger, English speaking 
hata‘ti, able to give several minor chants and well informed concerning 
ceremonial practice. The presentations which follow are slightly modified 
free translations which he gave at the time of narration. 

All these men live in the southeastern corner of the Eastern Navaho 
Jurisdiction, specifically near Mariana Lake, Pinedale and San Antone, 
New Mexico. 


THE ORIGIN OF MOTION-IN-THE-HAND. 


In the beginning, when the diyin diné’é (holy people) were human 
beings and were living on this earth somewhere south of here (Mariana 
Lake), seven of them were talking things over. There were ’asdz4° 
nadlehe, ’atséh hasti‘n, ’atséh ’asdz4°, ha-ctc’é” dya‘n, 
nayénesya‘ni* and to‘ba‘djistcini. They were discussing the problem of 
how to find out things that they did not know, and no one knew what 
to do about it. D@tsoh, a big fly with a white face, told them that 
tinlé-i, the Gila monster, would tell them how to find things out. Tinlé-i 
at that time was also a man, and he was in the ho-yan where they were. 
They talked it over and said: 

“All right; he probably knows how to find things out. We will see 
what he can do.” 

So they gave him a piece of turquoise and some corn pollen; and he 
said: 

“T appreciate the turquoise very much, so I might try and see if Ican 
find out anything. I know everything about the four stories of the earth 
and the four stories of the sky, I have been all over this earth and know 
everything about it.” 

Tinlé-i then tried motion-in-the-hand; and first he found out about 
all kinds of diseases. Previously the diyin diné’é had thought that there 
was only one kind of disease, but tinlé-i found that there were many 
kinds. 
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Then the diyin diné’é asked tinlé-i how they could get rid of these 
diseases. So he tried motion-in-the-hand again, and found out about all 
the plants that could be used to cure diseases; their names, their colors 
and their tastes. 

The third time he tried it he found out how chants can bring sickness; 
which chants bring certain diseases, and which must be used to cure them. 

The fourth time, he said: 

“The people that are coming on this earth next are the ones who are 
going to use motion-in-the-hand; so they will know what plants to use 
in case of sickness and how to get along better. From now on, people 
living on this earth shall keep this ceremony in order to find out things 
they do not know. Now I am going to have some i'lbé-j (boiled medicinal 
plants) for myself.’ 

So he did. Tinlé-i also said that he had not learned motion-in-the-hand 
nor had he done any practicing. The spirit simply entered him, and that 
is the way he got it — by way of the spirit. 

The diyin diné’é talked it over and decided: ‘‘That is what we wanted 
to know; that is the only way — by moving the hand. Motion-in-the- 
hand was not made for tinléi alone; but the spirits that created the 
earth, the sky, the animals, created this motion-in-the-hand for us as 
well. The plants also were made for us. From now on the people on 
earth shall use these plants and motion-in-the-hand. By motion-in-the- 
hand they shall find out the cause of sicknesses, which plants to use, 
which chants to have and which medicine men to give them. They shall 
also find anything lost or stolen in the same way.” 

So it was that when the diyin diné’é were leaving this earth, tinléi 
started motion-in-the-hand and left that service for the Navahos. They 
are still using it the way tinlé-i used it. Tinlé-i, however, started motion- 
in-the-hand only — not star-gazing, nor listening.? 


THE ORIGIN OF STAR-GAZING AND LISTENING. 


Diné-h diyini was the eldest of four brothers, and of them he was the 
best hunter. He lived with his two wives at izai, which is this side (west) 
of tsoh dzit (Mount Taylor). The coyote would often visit this older 
brother, because he was a great hunter, and would say: 

“T would like a little meat; that is what I came for.” 

One day he made such a visit and was fed. The next day he came 
again and wanted more meat; so the older brother gave him some more. 
By the third day the hunter had killed two more deer; and the coyote 
came again and demanded meat, and was given some. On the fourth 


1 Other informants said that motion-in-the-hand is known to have come 
from the Gila monster, because if you watch this lizard when he walks you 
will see that his forefoot shakes when he raises it from the ground. 
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day diné-h diyini had killed still more deer, and suspecting that the coyote 
would come again for meat he told one of his wives to heat some small 
round rocks very hot, saying that he would do something with them if 
the coyote came around again. Just as his wife had the meat all cut up 
and ready to dry, the coyote arrived, asked for more meat and ate all he 
could hold. 

After he had eaten, the coyote asked diné-h diyinf how he had been 
able to get two wives and if there was any way in which he himself 
could obtain two. Dinéh diyinf said: 

“Would you like to have two wives?” “Yes,” replied the coyote. 
“Would you really like to have two wives?” “Yes,” said the coyote. 
“Would you really?” “Yes.” “Would you really like to have two 
wives?” “Yes.” 

Diné‘h diyinf had previously rolled up four of the hot rocks in meat; 
so he produced these and said: 

“All right, if you want two wives take these four balls of meat and 
swallow them without chewing them.” 

“That is easy,” said the coyote, “I will do that ;” and taking the balls 
of meat with the hot rocks in them he swallowed all four, one after the 
other, without chewing them. He sat down and after a while said: 

“T have a pain in my belly, so I would like to go out.” 

He went out and soon returned. This happened four times; but the 
fourth time he did not come back, for he had gone home. He arrived at 
home just in time, for he was about to die; but before he died he said four 
times: 

“T have a punishment for doing that to me.” 

Before a year had passed, perhaps after four or five months, diné-h diyinf 
was taken sick and no one could do anything for him. He was sick for 
four years, and during this time everything that could be thought of was 
tried to cure him; but no one knew what sickness he had. Messages were 
sent all over the country — to the four mountains, towards sisnadjin, 
towards tsoh dzit, to dok’o’osif-d and to dibéntsa‘; but no one was found 
who could tell what was wrong with the sick man. 

There was in the neighborhood a very large ho-yan with a lot of folks 
living in it ; so they decided to have a meeting, for they wanted to discuss 
the sickness which this man had endured for four years. Many people 
came to the meeting, from all different tribes; they came on the lightning, 
and on the rainbow, and on the sundog; for these are what they used 
to travel on. When all had gathered, there were many people in the 
hovyan. They started in the evening and everyone was questioned, one 
by one, beginning at the south side of the hovyan; and this questioning 
went on until dawn. But no one knew what sickness the man had. They 
were supposed to leave before daylight, and just as they were getting 
ready to leave and some were going out they heard a voice saying: 

“A fellow by the name of ’anf will know what the trouble is.” 
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Now ’ani is the oldest word in the Navaho language and means “to 
find things out”’ (literally, ‘“‘he says something”); so they did not know 
what this meant, and they did not know who said it. They tried to find 
out who said it, but no one knew who it was. 

On the next night they gathered again in the ho-yan and each one 
asked, one by one, ‘‘who said the word “ani’?’? When daylight came the 
question had not been answered, and before they left they heard the same 
voice saying the same word. 

On the third night everyone was questioned as before, but no one 
knew who had spoken. As daylight came they began to leave the hovyan, 
and as the crowd was going out they heard the same voice saying: 

Anf, ?ani will know this trouble.” 

On the fourth night when all had gathered in the ho-yan, no one being 
late, they decided that they wanted someone for a lookout during the 
night. So to the east they placed néésdja”, the owl; to the south was 
nik’éni, another kind of owl; to the west was ho-cdédi-h, the whip-poor- 
will; to the north was dl6”tah né’ésdja”, the burrowing owl; on top of 
the ho-yan was tsindiltdi, the screech owl. These birds could see in the 
dark, and a little while after they had taken their positions they saw a 
shadow coming from the north. The one on top of the ho-yan was 
watching closely, wondering what it was, when the shadow came close 
to where he was sitting and he recognized it. It was dja’abani, the bat, 
who was sneaking around. The bat went down the smoke hole and 
concealed himself behind the crowd. 

As soon as the bat had entered the hovyan the lookouts, knowing who 
he was, came in also. The people had begun to smoke pipes, while trying 
to find out what troubled the sick man and who had said the word ‘“’ani”’ 
by questioning each one over again. After they had finished smoking they 
asked four times: 

said the word ?” 

Finally some said: “‘A fellow went into a corner behind the crowd; we 
would like to know who he or she is.” 

So the crowd parted; and there was dja”abani, the bat. The people 
asked him four times if he knew anything about their problem or if he 
had said the mysterious word. After thinking it over the bat replied: 

“T shall have a smoke before I tell you anything.” 

So all the people said: “‘Surely; come over, sit down and have a 
smoke,” and they filled a pipe for him. 

He smoked the pipe four times, and the fourth time the smoke began 
to come out all over his body, all over his hair; he was sweating all over, 
quite out of breath. Finally he spoke: 

“There are four men who live nearby, north from where diné-h diyini 
lives, at a place called tsenaba-li (‘beyond Buck’s Store’). These men 
know how to relieve the sick man, but you must not tell anyone that I 
said so because I might be scolded for it.” 
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As daylight approached the people talked things over again and decided 
to go to these four men, who were buzzards and who were supposed to 
know all about what was wrong with the sick man. They took the 
largest buckskin they had, put in it a pair of moccasins, trousers, a 
jacket, beads and so on, and told one of their number to take all these 
things to the four buzzards for a present, so that they would tell what 
troubled the sick man. When the messenger entered the buzzards’ ho~yan, 
he found one buzzard at the east side, lying on his back with his legs 
crossed; at the north another, at the west another, and at the south 
another. Bringing the bundle of presents to the east buzzard, he said: 

“We need your help very badly. Here is a bundle for you, to pay for 
letting us know what the trouble is.” 

The buzzard did not speak, nor did he even look up. Four times the 
messenger repeated his request, but the buzzard did not pay any atten- 
tion; so leaving the bundle at the feet of the east buzzard he went home 
and told the other folks about his attempts. The second time they sent two 
bundles of presents to the west buzzard to see what he would say, but 
he would not answer; so they left the two bundles and came home. The 
people talked it over and decided to take three bundles to the south 
buzzard; but he would not speak, and so they came home again. Finally 
they decided to take four bundles to the north buzzard. They laid the 
bundles at his feet and again asked to know the trouble with the sick 
man, but the same thing happened; he did not say a word, so they were 
forced to return home without an answer. 

While they were talking things over, they heard a voice, saying: 

“T will tell you what to do.” It was dé’tsoh, the big fly. ‘““Do not take 
all these things to the buzzards. They do not need moccasins, or jackets, 
or beads. You go out and kill a deer, skin it and lay the meat in the sun 
to let it rot. When it is rotten take it to the buzzards; rotten meat is 
what they need. For that they will tell you anything. Do not tell them 
that I told you to do this, for I have my children near these buzzards’ 
home and they might scold me for it.” 

Four men, the mountain lion, the tiger (?) and two others, went 
hunting. The mountain lion and the tiger each killed a deer, and since 
two deer would furnish enough meat for the four buzzards the carcasses 
were left in the sun to rot. Détsoh also told them to take a short reed 
(l6k’a”’), scrape it out, place some rotted meat inside, seal it with a cap 
of pollen and paint it black and partly red on the outside, and to put 
this in a tobacco pouch of buckskin with the sun drawn on one side and 
the moon on the other. They were to take this tobacco pouch to the 
east buzzard and lay it on his foot when they brought the rotted meat. 

Four men decided to go. One carried the tobacco pouch and the others 
carried the rotten meat. The meat had begun to stink; so when the 
messengers were close to the buzzards’ ho-yan these birds had smelled 
the meat and were outside with their heads sticking up, all ready to tell 
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their story. The messengers threw down the rotten meat near the door 
and taking the tobacco pouch with them they entered the ho-yan. The 
buzzards were inside now, and the east buzzard was sitting up. The 
messengers passed the tobacco pouch sunwise around this buzzard’s head 
and then put it on his right foot. He looked at it, picked it up and 
examined it to see if the correct drawing was on it, turned it over and 
saw the moon drawn on the other side, and then opened it and found 
inside the reed painted black and partly red. Then he became angry at 
détsoh. 

“You are the one who told these folks to do this,” he said. “No,” said 
dé@tsoh, “I remained here at home all the time.” “No,” said the people, 
“it is not the fault of d@tsoh. It was our own idea. We thought that you 
might accept the meat in this way.” 

The buzzard replied: “All right, if it was your own idea; your sick 
man is almost dead, but he will not die. Everything will be all right. 
Go outside and bring me my medicine pouch. It is a big bundle hanging 
on a tree.” 

One man went out but could not find anything. He returned empty- 
handed, but the buzzard said: “Oh yes, it is there.” 

This happened four times; and the fourth time the man noticed an 
old squirrel skin on a cedar tree, between the wood and the bark. He 
went back to the ho-yan and told the buzzards. 

“Yes, that is the one,” they said. 

So he brought in the skin. As the people watched, they saw the small 
squirrel skin change into a big medicine-bag; and the buzzard put his 
hand in the bag and started to take out things. Then he said: 

“Go ahead; take this medicine home with you. When you get home, 
you must make a white sand-painting of a man at the west side of your 
hovyan. At the east side make a white mountain with twelve yucca 
plants on its top and behind it a buzzard track, and then lightning; at 
the west side make a yellow mountain with twelve more yucca plants on 
its top, and behind it deer tracks, and a different kind of lightning; at 
the south side shall be a blue mountain, with twelve yucca plants on its 
top and mountain-lion tracks behind it; on the north side a black 
mountain, again with twelve yucca plants on the top, and behind it wolf 
tracks. Behind each mountain make a bow-and-arrow, and a rainbow 
around the whole. Make this sand-painting, and I will be over tomorrow 
morning.” 

(The white mountain at the east represents daylight; the yellow 
mountain at the west represents the yellow glow at sundown; the blue 
mountain at the south represents the blue light after sundown; the 
black mountain at the north represents the darkness after sundown.) 

The next day everything was ready. The people waited until sundown, 
but no one came. On the second and the third day it was the same. 
On the fourth day, just before sundown, they saw four black spots 
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approaching in the distance. These were the four buzzards. They arrived 
just before sundown and entered the ho-yan. By this time the sick man 
was about to die. The buzzards inspected the sand-painting to see if it 
was made correctly. 

“Yes,” they said, ‘‘this is the way to have the sand-painting; it is 
exactly right.” 

The people were worried: “The patient is ready to die; we have got to 
do something.” 

The buzzards replied: “No, he will be all right. You do not have to 
worry ; he will be all right.”” Then they sat down, one at the east, one at 
the west, one at the north and one at the south. They then said: 

“We must have something besides this sand-painting.”” The people 
did not know what that meant but dq’tsoh told them: “It is a yellow 
bowl in which to soak medicine plants.” 

So they brought a bowl. After the plants were soaked the buzzards 
declared: “We must have something else.” Again the people did not 
know what was wanted, and d@’tsoh informed them: “It is red paint for 
the ceremony.” 

So they brought red paint. The buzzards soaked the red paint in 
water and began to paint their own bodies with a little red. That is why 
buzzards now have a little red on their bodies. 

After they had painted themselves, the east buzzard began to make an 
arrow of pine, the west buzzard one of hemlock, the south buzzard one 
of pine, and the north buzzard one of hemlock. Then they began to sing, 
and sang twelve different songs, As they finished the songs they had the 
arrows all completed and ready. They then laid the sick man on the 
white sand-painting in the midst of the four mountains. The east buzzard 
stood to the east, the west buzzard to the west, the north one to the 
north, and the south one to the south. 

The east buzzard shot his arrow over the patient to the west buzzard, 
and as he did so he made a noise like be be be e* yé. The west buzzard 
picked up this arrow and shot it back, and then shot his own arrow to the 
east buzzard, making the same noise each time. The east buzzard then 
returned the west buzzard’s arrow and shot his own again. Each did 
this four times, making the sound each time he shot an arrow. As they 
did this the patient rose to a sitting position. 

Then the south buzzard shot his arrow to the north buzzard, making 
the same kind of noise, be be be e* yd, and these two buzzards exchanged 
arrows four times in the same way. Immediately after this procedure 
the patient vomited some blood. This blood was the coyote’s bad 
spirit which had been in the patient’s body. The buzzards began to 
tun after this blood, with their arrows, continuing to make the noise, 
be be be e* yé. They chased it through the door and far to the north, 
until it could no longer be seen; they chased it away and it never came 
back. 
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When the buzzards returned, the patient had begun to stretch and to 
open his eyes. He felt tired but much better. The buzzards took up the 
sand-painting and deposited it outside of the ho-yan, a little way off, and 
this completed the ceremony. By this time the patient was well again. 

The buzzards now told the people: 

“From this time on, the people who are going to come on this earth 
shall use the lenses from the eyes of these five different birds who acted 
as lookouts for you. Take the lenses out and dry them; take also the 
water from their eyes and dry it up. Grind all this material to powder, 
and use it on your eyes when you gaze at the stars. In that way you will 
be able to find out things that you do not know; you will be able to find 
out what diseases sick people have. Use it as did the five lookout birds.” 

The buzzards also told the people how to use the dried and powdered 
eardrum of the badger in order to hear things while listening. 

Dé@tsoh came around again and told the people: 

“We should not leave the patient in this condition. We must do more 
for him, so that he will be completely recovered. We should have a five 
day chant, the na’at?oe’ bika‘dji hotcgdji hata:] (male shooting evil 
chasing chant), and the man who knows how to give this chant is some 
kind of squirrel with a furry tail who runs around in the rocks.” 

After discussing the matter they decided to have this five day cere- 
mony; so they got the squirrel to come to give it. In the ceremony the 
patient was painted red, in order to have his flesh the same color that 
it was before he was taken sick — to bring back the same healthy flesh; 
and so the same thing is done today. 

Four days afterward they had another ceremony, and the patient got 
better and better. After having this ceremony four times the man was 
completely well. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ABORIGINAL PATTERN AND WHITE 
CONTACT ON A RECENTLY INTRODUCED CEREMONY, THE 
MESCALERO PEYOTE RITE 


BY M. E. OPLER 


The study of the cults and rites which have sprung up among American 
Indian tribes in respect to the use of peyote offers sociological and 
psychological material of no small importance. The spread and increased 
prominence of peyote ceremonies coincided suggestively with the final 
triumph of white civilization over the tribes of our western plains, those 
very groups upon whom peyote attained so strong a hold. As a possible 
clue to the results of culture contact, therefore, the investigation of the 
origin, growth, and character of the peyote cult among the various tribes 
who accepted it promises valuable reward in theory and insight. 

It is evidently not generally known that the Mescalero Apache Indians 
ate peyote. They are not represented on Shonle’s map of the distribution 
of the use of peyote in the United States.1 In a much consulted booklet 
compiled under the aegis of the Bureau of Indian Affairs they are listed 
as non-users.” 

During recent field-work, however, it was discovered that the Mescal- 
ero once practiced rather elaborate ceremonies centering about the 
utilization of peyote, and it was found possible to gather considerable 
data from former peyote eaters concerning the details of these rites and 
their place in the total religious life of the tribe.* 

That place in the religious life, it may be said, is a unique one. The 
informants uniformly explained that peyote had come to the Mescalero 
in comparatively recent times. They agreed in general that peyote had 
been introduced within the memory of the oldest living men of the tribe. 
Yet despite the recency of its introduction, peyote ceremonies among 
these Apache enjoyed a rapid development and achieved unusual prom- 
inence. 

1 Ruth Shonle, ‘“‘Peyote— Giver of Visions,’ American Anthropologist, n.s., 
Vol. 27, No. 1, 1925, pp. 53—75- 

2 Robert E. L. Newberne, Peyote, Lawrence, Kansas, Haskell Institute, 
1925. 

3 The field studies on the Mescalero Indian Reservation from which data 
for this paper were drawn covered a two-year period. The writer began work 
asa fellow of the Laboratory of Anthropology of Santa Fe under the direction 
of Dr. Ruth F. Benedict and continued under a fellowship of the Social Science 
Research Council. The University of Chicago, Columbia University, and the 
Southwest Society have given financial aid. To all these organizations and 
institutions grateful acknowledgment is made. 

* Peyote was introduced among the Mescalero about 1870. After 1910 
its use was decidedly on the wane. 
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There is another feature of the Mescalero peyote rites which heightens 
our interest in them. Among many of the Plains tribes to which peyote 
spread, the resulting ceremony has been marked by intrusive elements 
of Christian evangelism. Biblical terms and symbolism are freely employed 
and much fervent testimony concerning a new and better life to 
which the convert has been led by peyote is often offered. The Mescalero 
practice differs conspicuously in this respect. There is no hint of the 
influence of Christianity in the Mescalero use of peyote. The growth of 
the peyote cult among these people has been maintained entirely within 
the traditional bounds of Apache ceremonialism. Indeed, far from 
becoming a weakened and Christianized version of native beliefs, the 
Mescalero Apache acceptance of peyote resulted instead in an inten- 
sification of the aboriginal religious values and concepts at many points. 
The process by which this was accomplished has revealed for us a most 
arresting case of the remolding of a complex to accommodate it to a tribal 
pattern. 

It cannot be doubted that peyote was brought to the door of the 
Mescalero in that general movement which resulted in its adoption by a 
large number of the tribes of the United States. In externals the Mes- 
calero use of peyote bears marked resemblance to the practices of the 
Plains tribes and the tribes marginal to the plains. There are the cere- 
monial tipi with its door facing the east ; the peyote leader with his staff 
and rattle, and with his drummer to sit next to him and assist him; the 
crescent shaped mound before the fire-pit, and the large “chief” peyote 
which is placed on it and which remains uneaten. Among the Mescalero 
as well as among many of these other tribes eagle tail feathers are used 
in feeding the ‘‘buttons,” and the peyote is passed in ceremonial circuit 
around the tipi. Drumming and singing continue throughout the night, 
the drum being passed in ceremonial circuit to each person in turn, and 
everyone is expected to sing four songs before handing the drum to his 
neighbor. 

But with such general and formal similarities to the pattern found 
elsewhere Mescalero conformity ends. A further appreciation of the 
Mescalero peyote cult must have reference to the ceremonial practices 
and religious ideology which are specifically Apache. To the end that 
we may understand the pattern to which the Mescalero peyote cult was 
shaped and that we may comprehend the degree to which adaptation was 
realized, it may be helpful to state, in briefest summary, the concepts 
which underlie Apache ceremonialism. 

The Mescalero Apache conceives the world to be permeated by a 
vague, undefined supernatural power. This power has no definite 
attribute of good or evil; its virtue is its potency. An Apache who could 
control some of this power might accomplish things close to his heart, 
it is felt. In contrast to the might of supernatural power stands the 
human individual. Alone, he is a pitiable object, a prey to sickness, to 
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enemies, to want, to the machinations of evil men. And so he hopes for 
supernatural help; he awaits the time when supernatural power will 
approach him through some channel and he will acquire ‘“‘something to 
live by.”” Now supernatural power, amorphous and ubiquitous as it is, 
cannot approach man directly. It reaches him through the agency of 
some plant, animal, or natural phenomenon. And so it is that the Apache, 
usually at a time of mental or physical stress, lies down and _ believes 
himself to be approached and addressed by one of the agents to which 
reference has been made above. We would call the incident a dream; 
the Apache recognizes it as a vision experience. Whatever has come to 
this Apache speaks to him of his weakness, of his need for something 
which will warn him of danger, which will be ever at his call, which will 
help him cure the illnesses of his children, relatives, and friends. The 
power offers him a ceremony, and, if he accepts it, the songs and prayers 
which establish the rapport between the power and the practitioner are 
revealed; the details of the ceremony, the uses to which it can be put, 
and the evils against which it will prove efficacious are all explained. If 
it is a bear that has approached this particular Apache, for instance, 
those who are cognizant of his encounter with the animal will say that 
their friend “knows” bear, or that bear ‘works through” him. There- 
after anyone who becomes sick from bear (for to see, smell, or touch a 
bear, or to cross its tracks, can cause sickness, as can the efforts against 
one of a witch who controls bear power) may come to this man to have 
a curative ceremony performed. Sometimes a man does not at once 
reveal that he has obtained a ceremony. Very often his power forbids 
him to inform others of it until the passage of a certain length of time. 
Normally he never openly announces the circumstances of his super- 
natural experience and his ceremony until he is “found out” by his 
fellows; he subtly hints at his acquisition of power by cryptic remarks or 
by wearing some body part or symbol of the “power’’ which he now 
knows. Encouraged by these signs, a sick person will finally request his 
help, and in the ceremony which follows the whole episode of the ac- 
quisition of the power will be recounted. One who has obtained a cere- 
mony through such a personal experience may pass the ceremony on to 
others, subject to the approval of the power. There are ways to deter- 
mine whether a power wishes to “‘work through” a candidate. 

Not every Apache cares to use his personal power for the curing of 
outsiders. Some are content to have their power perform no more than 
the services of a guardian spirit for them. When they are in danger or 
perplexed such Apaches appeal to their powers, but they do not care to 
make more public or extensive use of them. 

In former times every adult Apache, man or woman, normally “knew” 
some power which he used in his own interests and that of his immediate 
family, at least. But no matter how modest and retiring an Apache 
seemed, one never knew when he would be persuaded to accept some 
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particularly difficult case, effect a spectacular cure, and find his services 
in sudden demand. It may be said, then, that the Mescalero Apache 
were a tribe of shamans, active or potentially active. Some, of course, 
were better fitted temperamentally for traffic with supernaturals than 
were others. Therefore, since there was no limit to the number of powers 
which one might “know,” some Mescalero Apache possessed the right 
to conduct several ceremonies. The birds, plants, or animals from which 
one Apache had obtained his several ceremonies were said to ‘work 
together.’’ One of the most fascinating aspects of Apache ceremonialism 
is the study of such combinations in the realm of the supernatural, and 
the examination of the psychological factors which prompted them. 

But not all people who are approached by supernatural power advise 
their fellows of their good fortune or endeavor to use their knowledge 
for beneficial ends. Instead, some guard their secrets, and employ 
their power silently and malevolently against those who oppose them or 
excite their envy. These people are the witches, and most of the sickness 
or misfortune which befalls the Mescalero is credited to them. It is true 
that disease and ill-luck result from encounters with bears, snakes, 
lizards, and others of an abhorred set of animals and natural forces. Yet 
behind the actual encounter and instigating it in almost every case, 
stands the witch. In other words, power is thought of in terms of unde- 
fined quality until it is put into operation. What that quality becomes 
depends on the character of the individual who has the right to manip- 
ulate it. 

It is of interest and significance that the activities of the witch and the 
resistance to witchcraft were conceived of by these warlike and predatory 
people in terms of battle psychology. The witch brings good folk low 
by “shooting his arrows” into them. Such “arrows” turn out to be 
fragments of curiously incised and designed bone or strands of hair said 
to originate from the bodies of the dead. These ‘‘arrows”’ are located by 
the shaman to whom the sick go with their ailments. At the curing 
ceremony there ensues a lively “‘battle’”’ between the supernatural powers 
of the shaman and the witch. The shaman is likely to be foiled three 
times by the ‘‘strength” of the witch. After these repulsions he bends his 
best efforts to the singing of his most compelling songs and uses his full 
stock of paraphernalia. The fourth time he succeeds in sucking out the 
object and “sends” it back to the witch. A witch thus shot by his own 
arrow is certain to die before long. 

As some of the statements already made may suggest, Apache cere- 
monialism had for its primary object the curing of disease. But, though 
rites to heal the sick far outnumbered those held for any other purpose, 
ceremonies to find lost objects, to determine the proximity of the enemy, 
to control the weather, and to achieve many other objectives were held 
as well. And in the course of curing ceremonies interests other than those 
of health were not neglected. Prophecy and advice were no small part 
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of the performance. It was rarely that his power did not vouchsafe the 
shaman some reassuring information concerning the longevity of his 
patient, the number of grandchildren with which he would be blessed, 
and the future state of his fortunes. 

As can be well imagined, many jealousies, accusations, and feuds were 
sure to arise in a tribe of shamans. A man’s friends and relatives would 
hail him as a wielder of beneficent power; his enemies would whisper it 
about that he was a witch. 

Mescalero ceremonies, while they differ in detail from shaman to 
shaman, all conform to a general pattern. A tipi or shelter is erected with 
the door facing east. To this the patient is brought. The shaman lights 
a cigarette and puffs smoke to the four directions, starting with the east 
and continuing in a clockwise direction. He marks the patient and him- 
self with pollen and then begins the singing of his songs and the chanting 
of his prayers. The songs refer to his power and to the place and the 
circumstance under which it was obtained. The prayers are likely to be 
informal appeals to the power to aid the sick. Some object, symbolic of 
the power whose ceremony is being used, is often employed. If it be 
an owl ceremony, the feather of an owl will be prominent among the 
ceremonial paraphernalia utilized. Various medicines concocted from 
herbs are frequently administered, always marked with a cross of 
pollen first and delivered to the lips of the patient on the fourth 
motion, after three ritual feints to the mouth have been made. 
Frequently, too, some object of witchcraft is sucked from the patient’s 
body by the shaman. This, the climax of the rite, always takes place 
near the ceremony’s end. A ceremony usually takes place at night 
and lasts through four nights. For the first three nights the singing 
ceases about midnight and the participants and spectators retire. These 
first nights are devoted mainly to securing the unqualified support of 
the power, to determining the cause and seriousness of the ailment, and 
to preliminary tussles with the evil forces responsible for the malady. 
The fourth night the ceremony continues until dawn, and it is about 
sunrise when the final measures of the rite are taken. Occasionally a 
ceremony is conducted in the daytime or for a longer or shorter period 
than four days. 

Each shaman has his own instructions from his power and therefore 
his own particular usages. Each requires that certain ceremonial gifts, 
four in number, be tendered him before he can begin his work. The 
nature of this ceremonial payment differs for each shaman. Some 
shamans tell you they must sing softly; others have no particular bias 
concerning tone of voice when singing. Some do not allow those in 
attendance at a ceremony conducted by them to leave while the rite is 
in progress. Others are little exercised over this, but insist that all 
present use a small stick instead of fingernails for scratching. The taboos 
vary, but ordinarily at least one is invoked. 
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) During a ceremony a shaman drums for himself much of the time to 
) provide the necessary accompaniment to his singing. But he often has 
one or more assistants (those who are learning his ceremony in some 
cases) to join with him on the choruses, or to drum for him when he is 
) busy administering medicine or abstracting ‘‘arrows” of the witch. 

It will be understood that this outline of Apache ceremonialism is a 
most condensed and simplified statement, designed to serve no other 
purpose than to furnish a background against which we may observe 
the articulation of the Mescalero peyote rites with the larger round 
of ritual. 

With this general impression of Mescalero ceremonialism in mind, let 
us endeavor to describe the peyote rite, and to consider and weigh its 
elements against the setting of the older pattern. 

The first question which naturally arises is that of origin. Does the 
Mescalero hold that the peyote ceremony, like other Mescalero cere- 
monies, had its genesis in a personal supernatural experience? In all the 
accounts which have been obtained from informants, the origin, in best 
Mescalero fashion, is attributed to a personal encounter of an individual 
with the power, peyote. But, interestingly enough, the intrusive nature 
of the ceremony is acknowledged by attributing this first experience to 
a member of a tribe other than the Mescalero. The place of origin is 
almost always laid to the south, and the Tonkawas, Lipans, and Yaquis! 
are variously mentioned as having transmitted the rite to the Mescalero. 
Such self-effacement in respect to ceremonialism is not often met in 
Mescalero stories. Even where Mescalero ceremonies bear striking re- 
semblances to comparable rites of closely related Apache tribes, the 
Mescalero are prone to insist that the rite originated with them. 

But, while the Mescalero waive the credit for having discovered that 
peyote was a possible source of supernatural power, once it was introduced 
they perpetuated it in terms of Mescalero ideology. Thereafter Mescalero 
were considered candidates for supernatural experiences with peyote, 
and Mescalero who had gained their peyote ceremony through trans- 
mission from another might have that knowledge and power enhanced 
by a personal supernatural encounter of the traditional Mescalero type. 
An excerpt from a native account will illustrate this last statement: 


“While this boy was down in the south he was thinking of taking some 
peyote with him, of bringing it back here and using it in ceremonies. 
While he was out on his hunt for peyote he found a clump of them. 
There was one big one standing by itself. He walked up to it, and he said 
that just before he touched it, that peyote moved around and said, 
‘What do you want of me?’ 

““T like you, that’s why I’m going to take you.’ 

“Don’t take me. Mark me with your hand, make a cross on me, and 


1 The word Yaqui is often loosely used by the Mescalero for any non- 
Apache tribe of northern Mexico. 
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then take those others. They will be enough for your purposes. I know 
why you have come.’ 

“He took the ones that were growing there. When he had filled his 
sack, he looked back at the big one and found that it had disappeared. 
He looked and looked. Then he turned his head, and before him stood 
a man. 

“What are you looking for ?’ 

““Oh,’ he said, ‘it isn’t anything. I’m looking for that peyote that 
was right here. There was a big one standing right here.’ 

am the one.’ 

“Oh! he said. It surprised him. 

“From that time on he certainly had his part in the peyote meetings, 
and he did well.” 

The ready acceptance of peyote by the Mescalero, though it was 
admittedly an introduction from the outside, can likewise be com- 
prehended in terms of the general pattern. As we have seen, the Mescalero 
entertained the conception of an animate universe in which all animals, 
plants, and objects were potential sources of supernatural power. That 
a plant of which they had not before known or whose potency had not 
hitherto been demonstrated should prove to share this characteristic, 
would not in the least disconcert them. And so peyote became one more 
source of supernatural power, and the man who had meaningful ex- 
periences with peyote, or who learned a ceremony from one who had been 
vouchsafed such an experience, became a peyote shaman with the same 
validity and justification with which one who had supernatural traffic 
with bear or learned a bear ceremony became a bear shaman. These 
shamans became the leaders of the peyote camp or the “peyote chiefs” 
and were in charge whenever a peyote ceremony took place. 

It will be readily grasped, however, that since peyote leadership and 
the conduct of peyote rites were open to any who claimed a supernatural 
experience with the plant, since, in other words, an individualistic, 
shamanistic premise underlay the utilization of peyote for religious 
purposes, centralized leadership and definite organization could not be 
achieved. The Mescalero use of peyote never developed into a cult or 
society with a regular membership and place of meeting, with officers and 
principals selected by or agreeable to the entire body of devotees, as we 
shall see. 

The acknowledged aims of the peyote rite are likewise referable to the 
general ceremonial configuration. The emphasis, in Mescalero ceremoni- 
alism, is on curative rites, and peyote was molded to this formal pattern. 
So it was that peyote rites took place most often to cure the sick. Ordi- 
narily the relatives of a sick man, when his family felt (perhaps after 
trying shamans who manipulated other powers in vain) that a cure 
through the power of peyote could be effected, approached a peyote 
shaman whom they be). ed had great knowledge of his subject, and 
asked him, with proper deference and ceremonial gifts, to conduct his 
ceremony. Occasionally a peyote meeting was called for some other 
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purpose, — for peyote, like other sources of supernatural power, was 
believed to be efficacious for locating the enemy, finding lost objects, 
foretelling the results of a venture, etc. But more often, andin agreement 
with the general pattern, such problems were treated incidentally in the 
course of a curing rite. On the other hand, the tendency to associate 
ceremonies with curing was so insistent, that even when peyote meetings 
were called for other purposes, patients presented themselves for treat- 
ment. 

Yet in spite of superficial appearances, it would be a gross simpli- 
fication to assert that peyote was neatly and perfectly reinterpreted in 
terms of the former Mescalero ceremonial pattern. It must be manifest 
that there remains, deeper than we have yet probed, a fundamental 
incongruity between the shamanistic principle of Mescalero ritual and 
the requirements of the acceptance of peyote. 

In the older ceremonial pattern, it will be remembered that the shaman 
was the cynosure of all attention; he was the central figure. Others were 
present when the cure was to be effected; there were the patient, the 
relatives and friends of the ailing person, and friends of the shaman. 
But the position of these people was distinctly subordinate to the shaman 
throughout. They had no share in the rite except when the shaman 
asked their assistance and cooperation. If they heard voices or saw 
visions, it was a vicarious participation, for these were induced by the 
words and prophecies of the shaman and were a concomitant of his 
ceremony. At such a time religious ecstacy, visions, and communication 
with supernaturals were the prerogatives of the shaman and the 
validation of his power and efficacy. The on-lookers were present to 
observe and affirm his potency or were there out of respect for their 
sick relative. If anyone other than the officiating shaman possessed 
supernatural power of some variety, he had no right to parade it at a 
ceremony for which he was not specifically hired. Such a power in the 
hands of an on-looker was a passive or latent tool not to be exhibited 
or manipulated on this occasion. The old Mescalero curing ceremony, 
in briefest summary, was a relationship between patient and shaman, 
in which the latter played by far the dominant and spectacular role. 
Witnesses, friends, and relatives were present, and their presence 
necessarily compelled zest and showmanship in the performance of 
the shaman. They might be enthusiasts well satisfied with and stim- 
ulated by the shamanistic display ; they might be unfriendly critics of the 
shaman’s antics. In either case their role was essentially passive; they 
were, after all, spectators and not participants. 

The difficulty in maintaining such a relationship in a peyote ceremony 
can be gaged at once. After all, peyote is a drug and stimulant. It has 
certain definite physiological effects and is a respecter neither of men nor 
of old ceremonial patterns. Those who use it, almost without exception, 
become subject to ecstacy, visions, and all the feeling of afflatus ordi- 
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narily associated by the Mescalero with the successful wielding of super- 
natural power. It is this factor, the common bond of sensation and 
ecstatic experience among many men, which has given the eating of 
peyote its group character elsewhere, and which is responsible for the 
appearance of so many peyote ceremonies within a framework of cults or 
societies. Emotionally peyote induces a fervor and exaltation in all who 
eat it which is akin to that experienced by the Mescalero shaman alone 
as he warms to his task through the media of his impassioned songs and 
prayers. This is undoubtedly the reason why, under the influence of 
American evangelism, peyote ceremonies in so many places were punc- 
tuated by the perfervid “testimony” of the participants. We may posit, 
then, an interesting conflict between the older pattern which recognized 
the shaman as the focus for the supreme supernatural experience in any 
rite, and the group use of peyote, which tended to provide for everyone 
present those satisfactions and excitations associated with the leadership 
of a rite and the manipulationrof supernatural power for the benefit of 
others. 

How, we may ask, was this opposition resolved ? The answer is one of 
the most remarkable lessons in cultural patterning and reinterpretation 
which preliterate society has had to offer. 

The shaman, as has already been pointed out, was retained. As a 
concession to the older pattern, he remained as the figure-head. The 
peyote ceremony was his ceremony, obtained through the traditional 
channels of personal supernatural experience or transmission from 
another. Just as the shamans of other rites, he had to be approached 
humbly and his consent obtained before the ceremony could transpire. 
Theoretically the ceremony was his, and the cure or other desirable 
objective was to be realized through his good offices. 

But a shift occurred in the composition and attitude of the audience 
which gathered about him for the ceremony. The Apache were too 
realistic to suppose that any shaman could impress, control, and dwarf 
others who were also eating peyote and partaking of its stimulating 
effects. Instead, what the ceremony became was a gathering of shamans 
under the control and guidance of the peyote chief. The peyote chief 
or peyote shaman, when his aid was requested and arrangements for a 
ceremony had been concluded, invited all those who wished to attend 
to come and lend the aid of their own powers and ceremonies. The 
conception was that each person who attended would, through the 
stimulation of peyote, get in rapport with his own personal power, with 
“that which he lived by.’”’ He was expected to utilize this means of 
communication with his supernatural power for the general purpose of 
the ceremony, to add to its effectiveness. Interestingly enough, while the 
emphasis here is quite different from that of any other Mescalero rite, 
the mechanisms in terms of which this group participation is rationalized 
are found elsewhere in Mescalero ideology. 
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Thus it is not uncommon in Apache ritual to find that two or more men 
sometimes worked in concert to conduct a ceremony. Very often, when 
an older shaman transmitted his knowledge to a younger man, the two 
would cooperate for some years in the performance of ritual before the 
older man died or surrendered his place entirely to the novice. 

Within the older pattern, too, it was quite permissible for a shaman to 
possess or “‘know’’ more than one power. Such multiple powers of a man 
were expected to “work together” amicably and by their united effort to 
give a person a decided advantage in his ceremonial endeavors. It was 
acceptable to the Mescalero mind, therefore, to think of peyote as an 
agency through which other powers could be approached and utilized. 
Peyote, to a large degree, was thought of as a power that was best to 
“‘use with something else.’’ To translate the Apache concept to our own 
terms, it might be said that the Mescalero obliquely recognized the 
proper office of peyote in making possible and heightening supernatural 
experiences for all, but were determined that these experiences should 
be compressed into the shamanistic crucible. 

How, one may inquire, did the peyote shaman fare within this frame- 
work ? It was true that much of his uniqueness disappeared as his fellows 
crowded forward to display their supernatural wares in the midst of his 
ceremony. Yet what he lost in one direction, he probably gained in 
another. After all, he was the acknowledged authority there, whose word 
was to be obeyed. It was an enviable position to sit at the head of so 
select a gathering as a company of powerful shamans. Over these he was 
arbiter and mediator. It was his place to see that no shaman present 
forgot the purpose of the occasion and overstepped bounds by using his 
power for less agreeable objectives. As we shall presently see, this was an 
almost insuperable task. The function of the peyote shaman was enough 
transformed from the older pattern that he did not always himself con- 
duct the actual curing which took place at dawn, though he might often 
do so. If someone present had demonstrated prowess in things super- 
natural by the vehemence and variety of his songs during the night, the 
peyote shaman could request him to take charge of the rites of curing in 
the morning. To effect the cure, a man thus honored would use his own 
personal power and ceremony. However, the peyote shaman, by virtue 
of his right of selection, exercised control over the ceremony which was 
conducted, even though he did not perform it himself. Then too, there 
were numerous privileges, specific duties, and symbols of authority which 
emphasized the leadership of the peyote shaman, and compensated for 
the loss of the absolute sway which the average shaman in other rites 
maintained over his audience. 

What peyote had to offer the individual who attended the rites at 
which it was eaten is quite plain. For some it promised a way of helping 
a sick friend. It offered, moreover, a means by which one’s own religious 
experiences could be stimulated and reaffirmed. The visions and proph- 
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ecies obh ed under such auspices were, of course, considered excep- 
tionally :.Blid. Thus it became a method of inquiring into the future. 
There w..Qalso a very understandable sense of expectation and curiosity 
attendantSupon going to such a meeting. This was a place where one 
heard his $llows’ ritual songs, where a person who had but lately obtained 
a superna#ural visitation and ceremony revealed himself. For an Apache, 
who cons Jered it of utmost importance to his health and protection to 
know the ritual stock-in-trade of his tribesmen, this was a tempting 
inducement. 

The enlargement of the ritual scene to admit all those present as 
participants could not but have a noticeable effect on the very outline 
of the ceremony itself. No matter how uniformly the native accounts 
repeat the formula that these were curing rites, the descriptions them- 
selves reveal that in practice the attention was diverted to an intense 
shamanistic display by one individual after another. Whereas at other 
curing rites the patient is ever present and remains the point of departure 
for all the shaman’s songs, prayers, and ceremonial gestures, in the 
peyote rite the patient is brought in only towards morning, and the time 
lavished upon him is drastically reduced. In fact, the peyote rite seldom 
is continued beyond one night, while the ordinary curing ceremony most 
often takes place for four successive nights. 

To bring together a group of shamans, many of them proud and 
boastful of their powers, all of them rivals, some suspected by others of 
witchcraft, and to have them lift their inhibitions by the consumption 
of peyote, is to invite disaster, or at least a stirring evening. The results, 
as gleaned from informants’ accounts, were quite in keeping with the 
most colorful theoretical expectations. 

In the first place, the peyote ceremony was recognized as an excellent 
place at which to discover the nature and extent of the power of one who 
was disliked or mistrusted. Often it is very difficult to ascertain what 
rite an Apache controls. Under ordinary circumstances an Apache is 
very uncommunicative concerning the nature and extent of his power. 
Even today it is not an uncommon practice to ply a rival with drink in 
the hopes that he will talk freely of his supernatural experiences when 
intoxicated. 

“The peyote,”’ one informant cynically remarked, ‘‘the only reason 
they make it is to find out all the different powers.” An experience based 
on such a feeling was described to the writer as follows: ‘I could see he 
was looking at me though I had a blanket over my head. He was looking 
sharp and thinking, ‘There’s a new man. I wonder what ceremony he 
has.’ I felt his power come and search me and then go away. It never 
came back.” Again the writer was told, “In peyote meeting they try 
to find everyone out. One man shouts, ‘I’m afraid to show myself!’ Then 
they give him the drum. They want to hear his songs. He gives himself 
away like this.” 
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Another account illustrates the extent to which peyote was found 
useful in the determination of the source of another’s power. 

ere was a man who was pretty strong in power, but no one 
knew what he had. Everybody tried to find out what it was. They 
— to find out at peyote meetings, but they never could find out what 

e knew. 

“He explained what he knew one time. He said, ‘Squirrel sits in the 
tree and never looks on the ground at all. He looks into the sky. He 
fixes his eyes like a field-glass and nothing can hide from him at any 
distance, whether it is behind the mountain or on the ground.’ 

“He said this just one time, and that was during a big peyote meeting 
in Nogal. They did not find out what he had till he mentioned the 
squirrel that time. 

“While he was talking he suddenly stopped short. Then the drum 
was handed to him.” 

Another informant gave this description of the interest evinced in the 
supernatural power of one whose ceremony was not known: “If youknow 
Turkey (power) they look where you are sitting and they will see Turkey. 
A man gives away what he knows by the sounds he makes, and he wears 
or brings in whatever he knows. Sometimes one will have a bear’s foot 
tied to his belt, sometimes feathers will be brought in.” 

It need hardly be said, of course, that the peyote meeting afforded 
quite as good an opportunity for one who wished to make known his 
powers as it did for those who were possessed of a gnawing curiosity to 
learn what the power would prove to be. 

If the interest in the ceremonies of others had gone no further, much 
trouble might have been avoided. On the part of some people, however, 
the interest was thought to be morbid and trained to unscrupulous ends; 
it was thought to be an interest in a neighbor’s supernatural protection, 
for the purpose of stealing his power or doing him personal injury if he 
proved the weaker. ‘‘These peyote meetings,” a native explained, “led 
to lots of trouble, lots of witching. The men there were jealous of each 
other.” Another informant phrased the difficulties thus: ‘“You would 
bring in what you knew of power. If you were weak the man next to 
you might take your power away. There was lots of witching in there 
and it led to a lot of trouble.’ Their judgment is clearly borne out by 
this tale of a shaman who met his nemesis and lost his power at a peyote 
meeting. 

“This man usually worked on the head of his patient. He used the 
golden-crowned kinglet power for healing. He used pollen with it. He 
was a great healer before he entered the peyote meeting. There it was 
taken away from him. 

“‘He made a queer noise when he worked. He marked the tail feathers 
with pollen and put the tail of the bird on the head of the sick one and 
left it there. He also put pollen in the mouth of the sick person. 

“My brother had the measles, as I found out afterward. This old man 
said it nearly turned out to be nine-day sickness (pneumonia), but he 


said he took out everything, and the boy was safe. All he asked of us 
were a buckskin, a gun, and a horse. 
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“The fecond time I saw him working was on an old woman, Jose 
D ccna  ’s wife. She was pretty sick. Her jaw bone had started to 


“He tyied his ceremony in every way he knew. He found out that he 
was pret'y weak. This was after he had entered the peyote meeting. 
He tried! it again and kept it up for sixteen nights. At the end of that 
time the bird spoke to him and told him that he didn’t belong to him 
any more but to someone else. He had been taken away at a peyote 
meeting. The bird told the man he had no power left, and that there 
was no use trying. 

“He told the woman his power was gone. The woman felt very badly. 
She died two days later. It was too late to do anything.” 

The fear of stronger peyote eaters is encountered in nearly every native 
discussion. One narrative contains these conclusive sentences: ‘‘All these 
men who go in there are pretty powerful. They want more power. They 
look at the weak man there and take his power away from him. That was 
a bad thing, but it was always practiced.” 

The informant then went on to indicate that the malice of stronger 
people sometimes went beyond the mere theft of power: ‘‘And another 
bad thing: When a man sees everything is under him there, and he’s a 
witch, he does just what he pleases. He may kill a man right there.” 
As proof of this lugubrious statement the following story was related: 


, + eee was killed there where the gate was witched. He 
said that he knew he was witched when he was in peyote meeting with 
another man,C....... He said that C....... came around behind him, 


took out his heart, and lifted it up four times. Then he knew he was 
witched. He told us that at Albuquerque when he came to see his boy. 
He died on the way back. I hate to say it. They say lots of bad things 
about oldC ....... 

The virulence of these rivalries and attempts to harm others at peyote 
meetings led to the development of a number of protective measures and 
safeguards. Those who feared that their power might be stolen took a 
piece of coral into the meeting with them, for this was thought to conceal 
successfully their supernatural possessions. And it was thought extremely 
dangerous for anyone to enter a peyote meeting who did not have 
considerable resistance against such aggressions in the way of super- 
natural power. This consideration even militated to limit the number of 
relatives of the sick person who might be present. Only the close male 
relatives of a sick man were permitted to attend. If a woman were to be 
cured her close female relatives might come, “but not a menstruating 
woman.” For protection, moreover, each person who entered took with 
him some object representative of the power he knew, and this was held 
throughout the night in the right hand. Even when he drummed or sang 
it was not relinquished. It might be a feather, some grass, or some animal 
part. 

The danger that awaited the ritually weak at a peyote rite and the 
train of conflict and death that might be incurred are graphically por- 
trayed in the tale that follows: 


! 
| 
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“There was a man who knew the power of Clark’s crow, and he was 
one of the biggest peyote eaters. In one meeting they had all strong men 
there; only one was weak. They told him not to come, that he was too 
weak. They asked him, ‘Aren’t you afraid to come, afraid of being 
witched ?’ 

““No, there is nothing to being witched.’ 

“His name was Jack L ....... brother to JimmyL ...... And 
there was a distant relative of his there who was very angry because he 
came. 

“After eating some peyote, Jack said, ‘I see my own leg over there.’ 

_ Pee said, ‘Don’t talk that way. Say only good things.’ 

“He began to sing the second time he ate peyote, and he was surely 
frightened. He made a noise, looking around. 

_ mere stopped him and said, ‘Say only good things; be careful. 
Talk only about the fruits and pollen and such things.’ 

“But he did it again, and again they stopped him. A fourth time he 
did it, and he saw a spider walking around the fire-pit. It came straight 
towards him and into the ground in front of him. He began to dig for 
it. Right there M ....... found him out. He said, ‘Run out with it! 
You're witched!’ But he wouldn’t do it. 

“All sorts of things happened to him before morning. He told what 
happened. But he was not afraid. 

“So the peyote chief said to the man who had witched him, ‘You had 
better take care of it before it comes true.’ 

“But this man said, ‘You have to be stronger than I am tomake me 
fix it. I have my way about everything.’ And the peyote chief let it go. 

“And so this man who knew the Clark’s crow came forth and said 
to the witch, ‘Now isn’t that nice, to witch your own relative! You'd 
better stop or I'll have it out with you. And you're going to find out 
what witchcraft is then.’ 

““T'll kill you.’ 

““That’s nothing. If I die, you'll die.’ 

“And so before morning they worked on each other pretty thoroughly. 
The witch had shot Jack with a water beetle, right square in his stomach. 
Then the man who knew the crow took his feather and pulled it out and 
shot it back in the witch’s mouth. ‘This is your medicine. Now you’ve 
got it back,’ he said. 

“The witch then tried to shoot the man who knew the crow in such 
a way that the white man was going to kill him. It didn’t work. He 
tried to witch him so that a horse was going to kill him. It didn’t work. 

“In the end at morning those present tried to fix it. But for this last 
man, the witch, nothing could be done. He was shot by his own ‘arrows.’ 
He died out in the hills afterward. He just eeel dead before they 
could cure him. Before he died he lost two children. The man he had 
shot with the water beetle died too. So there were four deaths that 
wouldn’t have happened if he had played the game fair. But nothing 
happened to the Clark’s crow man. He was too strong.” 


It was in this charged and turbulent atmosphere that a peyote shaman 
was supposed to keep the peace. His office has been described to the 
writer as follows: 


“He knows more about peyote than any of the others. He sees that 
everything goes the way he wants it and that no witching goes on, and 
he sees that any man he’s afraid of is below him. This means that he 
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finds :his man out, that he knows more than this man all the time, and 
that he’s the head of this man all the time. 

“All during the night the head peyote man tells his visions. He stops 
and says, ‘I see a bad man in here. He wants to harm someone. I warn 
him not to try it. It will be too bad for him.’ He says, ‘There’s a man in 
here th‘nking nothing but evil. We don’t want that. Have nothing but 
fruits in your mind. All right, go ahead if you want to, but after the 
next peyote meeting we'll fix you.’ 

“lf you see anything bad you are supposed to report it to the head 
peyote man. But he knows all about it ; you don’t have to tell him. Many 
a time, though, there will be a good peyote chief in charge. What the 
peyote chief says, goes. 

““There’s one over there who’s trying to witch or take a man’s power 
away,’ the peyote chief says. ‘Watch out what you are doing.’ He 
stops it. 

“But a bad peyote leader doesn’t care what’s going on, witching or 
anything.” 

The last remark points to another onus of the peyote leader. If a 
meeting held under his direction ends in feud or recrimination, he is 
certain to be censured for allowing the incident to transpire. 

The peyote shaman had to be extremely careful, for in relinquishing 
to another his right to cure he might invite a round of accusation and 
personal rancor which could have unpleasant repercussions. Such an 
incident, and one which ended fatally, was recounted by a native in 
these words: 


fren knew rabbit power. The power of the cottontail rabbit 
was known by this man, and it was shown to others in peyote meeting. 
This man never ate rabbits at all. He killed rabbits but never ate them 
because he knew the power of rabbits well, and he’s the only one I have 
heard of who knew it. 

“There was a peyote meeting held one time in the south when these 
two brothers, K...... and N...... , were very young. K...... sang 
of the rabbit at the beginning. He was sitting close to the door and so 
started the ceremony. He was the first one who began to eat peyote, 
for it was distributed from the east to the south and west, clockwise 
around the tipi. He was sitting first on the east. 

“By morning when everybody was feeling good, he started to sing 
a very familiar song, and by his song it was recognized that he was 
singing of the cottontail rabbit. He sang four songs about the rabbit. 
It was something hard to understand, for it was the first time that 
someone had sung about the rabbit. His brother sang rabbit songs 
too, and the people were not sure which of them knew this rabbit power. 
They thought it was his brother that knew it. 

“After the ceremony when everything was all over, while they were 
lying around at sunrise, the people looked at each other, and they 
started to look for the rabbit. The people surely did use their ceremonial 
songs. They were not supposed to look at one another, but were supposed 
to lie quiet with heads covered and use their own power. 

“Then they began to think about this. Then the rabbit ran among 
them. It went to everybody and then left. It puzzled everyone, 
and they did not find out to whom it belonged. 

“Then some of the men began to get over their drunkenness. The 
sun was high in the sky, but some were not over it yet. The rabbit and 
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other things ran around for a while, and then the people were called to 
eat. Some still sat out there, they were still drunk, but the peyote chief 
called them, and they came to eat. They were asking each other who 
owned that rabbit. 

“Then the rabbit appeared at a second ceremony another time. Then 
it appeared at a third peyote ceremony. 

“The fourth time it appeared, K...... showed them. He got up in 
the form of a cottontail. They knew who it was now. 

“He said, ‘In the morning I’m going to do the curing this time, and 
I want all of you to help. We have made rough work of it many times, 
but this time we are going to go smoothly.’ 

“Then everything was over. The sick person was brought to him. It 
was a boy. He was about ten or twelve years old. He was very sick by 
the looks of him. Everybody knew what was wrong with him when they 
laid him down. 

“They laid him down before the peyote chief, and K...... was 
selected from the crowd to cure him. The peyote chief selected him. 

, eee got in front of the crowd and said a few things. The rabbit 
came in, ran around the fire, and went up to the boy. They all saw it. 
The rabbit moved around the boy till K....... was through singing 
something softly to himself. Then it left. 

oy eee started. By sucking with his mouth he took out the 
disease that was going to kill the boy. It was in different colors, blue, 
white, yellow, me black, and red, all mixed. Everybody looked at this 
and said, ‘What a number!’ They said these colors showed that the 
witch who had done it was strong. 

“The man who had put the disease in this boy was present, and then 
they all knew him. But they all said purposely, ‘Well, it’s pretty difficult 
to say who did this.’ They had sent the right man against the witch. He 
was using the rabbit. 

eee was very angry with that man who had harmed the boy. 
But while this ceremony was being performed, the witch did not say 
much, and the ceremony ended without trouble. 

“The boy gained his strength back and he somehow grew up to be a 
man and found out what had made him sick in his young days. He 
was a pretty tough customer. 

“He took his bow and arrow, and he had a rifle too. He went to hunt 
up this man who had witched him. He did not say anything. His father 
and mother thought he was out hunting. He was about nineteen or 
twenty years old. 

“The man who had witched him was standing around with others at 
a hoop and pole game. He did not pay attention to this boy who was 
coming towards him. The boy laid his gun down. The man had a cere- 
mony that made it impossible to kill him with a gun. So the boy turned 
up the sleeve on his arm and took his bow and arrow. He took a handful 
of arrows from his quiver and told the man to look at him. As he did so, 
the boy drew his bow and said, ‘This is what you want,’ and he let 
the arrow fly. 

““T kill in sight, not by a secret way that nobody sees.’ 

“The arrow entered below the man’s ribs; the backbone was hit by 
the metal of the arrow. The witch got up and stood there for a while 
and then fell.” 


The necessity, in the face of the undercurrent of tension and antag- 
onism which dominated the peyote meeting, for an impartial and sternly 
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just peyote chief, was well recognized. One was needed, it was felt, who 
was above suspicion. The pitfalls of the office were considered real and 
serious, for the peyote chief was supposed to know all that passed in the 
minds of those present, and it was always a temptation to take sides or 
to overlook the transgressions against one’s personal enemies. This 
attitude led, interestingly enough, to one of the few Mescalero instances 
of discrimination against women in things ceremonial. The slight bias 
against women, the feeling that they are somehow inferior to and less 
reliable than men, which exists as an undercurrent of belief throughout 
the cultural forms, here finds direct expression. A woman, no matter 
how great her knowledge of peyote, or how large her store of achieve- 
ments in the realm of the supernatural, was never allowed to become a 
peyote chief. The following excerpt from an interesting story, which 
cannot be given in full here because of considerations of space, expresses 
the Apache point of view upon the disqualification of women for the role: 

“The woman who knew the raccoon and peyote was not a leader of 
peyote. She just attended always. She was just as strong as any of 
these men though. If there was anything she didn’t like she straightened 
it or made the peyote chief straighten it. She got after him if he didn’t 
want to straighten it, or she went after the witch herself, and then the 
trouble began, for she made enemies. That’s the main part. They say 
many witchings were stopped by her. 

“But there was never a woman peyote chief, for they say a man is 
hard to tempt, but a woman is easy, that is, in a supernatural way.” 

The tenet of female inferiority found an outlet in one other direction, 
too. Menstruating women were not permitted to attend the meeting, 
and were, in fact, expected to remove themselves from hearing distance 
of the drum. This, however, was hardly a departure from the aboriginal 
pattern, for the injunction against the presence of menstruating women 
at ceremonies was general. 

The fear that unfair advantage would be taken of one in the peyote 
meeting was so real, that not even the peyote chief was considered exempt 
from the attacks of witches. The peyote chief was assisted in his work 
by two younger and less experienced helpers, and it was the favorite 
diversion of witches to weaken and confound the leader by causing these 
novices to vomit. “If the peyote chief is strong,” a former peyote eater 
told the writer, ‘“‘he has another boy in there to help him. And if he’s 
not strong, they try to make the boy vomit up. That’s a bad sign for the 
peyote chief, certain death. When I was there the first time, the peyote 
chief made me sit by him and drum for him. He gave me the peyote on 
eagle tail feathers, then he motioned to me with his staff. I never did 
it before, but I started right in singing. They told me how the witches 
make boys vomit. I said, ‘I’m not going to vomit.’ If you have a boy 
in there with you, you watch out for him, don’t let him get witched.” 

In his efforts to discover and thwart the designs of witches against 
himself, his helpers, or any others present, the peyote chief was aided 
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by the possession of a peyote button, larger than any brought for the 
purpose of eating. This peyote fetish was placed immediately before the 
chief, and he frequently consulted it to ascertain whether anything was 
amiss. Any evil thoughts or efforts at witchcraft were said to “‘show” on 
this “‘chief peyote.” 

It has been necessary to comment first upon the emotional unrest which 
seethes below the surface in a peyote ceremony, for a description from a 
spectator’s vantage would not reveal much of this and would certainly 
encourage an erroneous impression of the essential meaning of the rite 
and the relative functions of the participants. 

Now that we have obtained some insight into peyote’s place in the 
Mescalero conceptual and religious life, we can turn profitably to a 
descriptive summary of the more overt details. 

When a peyote shaman has agreed to conduct his rite for the benefit 
of a sick person, the news spreads rapidly, and at noon on the appointed 
day, all who intend to be present bathe themselves. The ‘“‘peyote camp,” 
a large tipi!, is erected that afternoon near the home of the patient?, and 
at evening-fall the peyote-eaters make their way to it. The door of the 
tipi faces the east. 

The peyote chief is already in attendance. He sits, facing east, behind 
the central fire-pit. He holds a gourd rattle in one hand and a wooden 
staff, incised and designed, in the other. The staff is his protection 
against witchcraft, and he is said to “‘sing to it.’”” When he drums, the 
gourd passes to one of the helpers, but the staff is retained in his left hand. 
Before the peyote chief, on an eagle feather or a piece of buckskin, lies 
the large talismanic peyote, called “chief peyote” or ‘‘Old Man Peyote.” 
This is never eaten, but is saved at the end of the ceremony for the next 
occasion. Some peyote shamans traced a cross of pollen on the “chief 
peyote,” some did not. 

The peyote chief is assisted by two helpers, one the fire-tender and the 
other the door-keeper. The fire-tender builds a mound of earth around 
the fire-pit in the form of a crescent with the ends pointing to the west. 
He then kindles the fire in the pit and does not allow it to go out for the 
remainder of the rite. The office of fire-tender was deemed of some 
importance and aspirants to peyote shamanship often received first in- 
struction in the pursuance of these duties. Having completed his task, 
the fire-tender takes a place at the side of the peyote chief. 

The door-keeper stations himself at the entrance as the people enter, 
and sees that they pass clockwise around the tipi in search of a seat. He 


1“The biggest that can be found,” according to one informant. 

? One informant stated, ‘“‘They have to be away from the public, away 
from the women,”’ a remark of interest in connection with the discriminations 
leveled against women in Mescalero peyote. It may be assumed that when 
the patient is seriously ill the tipi is erected near his camp. Where he is 
able to walk the peyote camp is set up at some outlying spot. 
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also makes sure that there is no unnecessary talking. At the peyote 
meeting whispering is permitted to those attending the first time, silence 
is enjoined upon all others. Everyone sits on the bare ground; otherwise 
when the peyote takes effect, a person would think of himself as “far 
away.” 

Once a person has entered the peyote meeting, he is not supposed to 
leave the tipi until morning. An eagle feather is laid at each side of the 
entrance, and, should it become necessary to go out, the individual takes 
one of these feathers by the quill end and makes his exit, returning as 
soon as possible. Voiding of air is prohibited during the ceremony. 

When all is in readiness the helpers bring in the peyote to be eaten. In 
some cases they were arranged in rows on a woven tray, sometimes they 
were kept in a sack. Occasionally the peyote were arranged in circular 
fashion around the fire-pit with the ‘‘chief peyote’’ to the east and two 
narrow lanes separating it from the others.? Then, when the peyote were 
to be eaten, the leader passed them out, beginning with the one to the 
southeast of the “‘chief peyote.’® 

The peyote chief is first to taste of the peyote. Then he administers 
their first button to those who have never eaten it before. For this he 
uses two eagle tail feathers asa spoon. The initiate is led before him, and 
he deposits the peyote in the person’s mouth after three ritual feints. 
On the fourth motion the peyote is said to fly into the mouth of the 
novice without effort on the shaman’s part. 

The helpers now pass clockwise around the tipi with eagle feather 
spoons and peyote buttons and feed those who wish to eat of it. The 
peyote button was taken whole by the Mescalero, chewed, and swallowed. 
It was eaten either fresh or dried; most often it was dried by the time 
it was used. While the peyote is being eaten, the peyote chief prays. ““The 
head man is just sitting there with his stick. His head is down. He’s 
talking, but not to be heard. I never heard a word of what he 
said.” 

The drumming and singing begin almost at once. The drum, of 
tambourine type, is passed to each person in turn, starting at the door- 
way, at the southeast, and continuing around the tipi clockwise. Occasion- 
ally the drumming started with the first man to the north side of the 
doorway, passed “through the door” and continued in the clockwise 
circuit. Each person who accepted the drum was expected to sing four 


1 The ban against talking refers, of course, to secular affairs. To relate a 
vision experience, report an instance of witchcraft, etc., would not come under 
this heading. 

2 This has an analog in another important rite, the girl’s puberty rite, 
where on the last night the singers erect, in clockwise order, a circle of small 
sticks, one for every song sung. 

3 Care was taken to keep the “‘fuzz’’ from the top of the peyote button 
from coming in contact with the eye, for it was thought to cause blindness. 
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songs before passing it to another. A participant might sing his own 
ceremonial songs or songs induced by vision. If a person had no desire 
to sing, he had to pass the drum four times around the fire in a clockwise 
circuit before handing it to his neighbor to the left. This clockwise circuit 
was observed in all things at the peyote meeting. If the drum were 
passed to the peyote chief, or if the peyote chief wished to smoke, and 
therefore had to tender his gourd rattle to one of his helpers, he would 
first encircle the fire four times with it. 

During the singing, the drum was frequently passed to the peyote 
chief. He was the one “who did most singing.” Often he would have one 
of his helpers sing instead, and he would then indicate his wishes by 
reversing his staff and prodding the assistant with it. The peyote chief 
alone used the gourd rattle, and he or one of his assistants shook it 
continually during the singing. All except the singer, the peyote chief 
and his helpers, sat huddled and swathed in blankets during the songs. 
Between songs, those who wished to eat peyote would signify this and 
a helper would tend to their needs. At irregular intervals smoking was 
indulged in. A red-stone pipe, said to have been made elsewhere and to 
have reached the Mescalero via the Sioux Indians, was then passed 
clockwise around the tipi after the leader had ignited and puffed at it. 
For some peyote ceremonies the smoking of oak-leaf cigarettes is 
mentioned. 

The Mescalero peyote eater was warned to fix his thinking on something 
pleasant or holy, for whatever visions appeared as soon as peyote took 
effect were likely to remain with one throughout the night. ‘Whatever 
you start with in that ceremony, that’s what you'll see all through it. 
If you see a girl when the ceremony starts, you'll see nothing but girls. 
You’ll want all of them.” 

As the evening progressed, individuals were moved to tell of their 
visions and experiences. “If you feel like it, you tell what you see.” 
If a person betrayed by his remarks that he was thinking of something 
profane or obscene, an attempt was made to stop him. ‘‘One fellow had 
a vision of a woman. He talked right out, ‘Ah, there’s a girl over there; 
she likes me.’ They made him stop, saying, ‘Hush, hush!’”’ 

The diversity and personal content of the vision experiences are a 
corollary of the shamanistic and individualistic spirit in which peyote 
was approached; a testimony to the lack of any one underlying purpose 
for the rite. Some typical visions, drawn from the accounts of a number 
of informants, follow: 


1 The slight variations in pattern which have been mentioned from time 
to time, and those still to be enumerated, undoubtedly owe their existence 
to the fact that there were a number of peyote shamans, each eager to assert 
his own individuality and ‘‘way’’ by some minor departure or ‘‘rule.’’ The 
use of eagle-bone whistles, for instance, is reported for some peyote ceremonies 
and not for others. 
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“T heard funny things. One fellow was finding lots of plums. Another 
was filling his pockets with money.... I saw a rainbow. I was standing 
in between the ends, in the middle of it. I looked back. I saw nothing 
but a little juniper tree standing there alone. I listened to the singing. 
I started to talk. They stopped me.” 

“The man on the other side of me yelled out. I said, ‘Be quiet, you’re 
at peyote meeting.’ Then I looked at him. I saw he was following trails. 
He came to the place where they crossed. He counted four and then took 
one trail. That’s why he had called out.” 

“You can see more supernatural things in peyote than any other 
place. In other places your power has to fix it so you can see, but here 
you just see; you sit and see it.1_ I saw many awful looking animals, 
fishes, and trees. But mostly I saw young boys and girls dancing. You 
don’t know to whom they belong unless you have power.” 

“It’s a great medicine. When I was young, I saw myself all grey. 
Now I am an old man. When the Indians were eating peyote I saw one 
of my relatives with blood going down the cheek as if he was shot. Later 
it happened just like that. The enemy came and this man was shot right 
through the cheek.” 

“Tt all depended on the will of peyote. People would see different 
things. One would see himself as a big chief.” 

“This ceremony was given for my wife. My brother was there. My 
brother said, ‘My sister-in-law is going to get well (he saw this ina 
vision), so I am going to dance.’ He danced. Then my wife was brought 
in.” 

It was believed that if a peyote eater were terrified by a vision of 
impending misfortune and ran from the tipi, his worst fears would be 
certainly realized in life. The aim in such a case was to head off the 
excited individual, learn the nature of his fears, and bend efforts in 
prayer and song to correct his future fortunes. 

Throughout the night a Mescalero might eat from four to forty buttons, 
depending on his experience with the stimulant. The latter amount was 
exceptional; a peyote chief might eat that many. Twelve buttons would 
be considered a generous number. 

When morning approached the curing took place. The sick person was 
brought into the tipi in clockwise circuit and led or carried before the 
peyote shaman. The peyote leader, when he effected the cure, used the 
“chief peyote” in diagnosis and treatment. Upon the surface of the 
“chief peyote” he could see any evidence of witchcraft, and through the 
same agency he learned the proper measures to take. As has been men- 
tioned, sometimes the peyote chief selected another to perform the cure. 

The treatment was concluded by dawn and all left the tipi. “In the 
morning, about sunrise, after eating peyote all night, that’s when you 
feel good. Everyone came out at sunrise. The men had their shirts off 
and were dancing around and singing. Then, before breakfast, all were 
lying around. That’s when you see visions. One man saw himself, and 


1 Note the comparison made between peyote eating and an individual’s 
power on the grounds that both induce vision experiences. 
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he was being killed by a burro. After a while they called you to eat 
breakfast. The songs which were sung in the morning were called ‘sun 
songs.’ The peyote chief began them and then the others joined in.” 

Throughout the rite and before breakfast no food is taken, though it 
is permissible to drink water during the night. 

The food, prepared and served by the relatives of the patient, was 
passed around. The eaters were warned not to go back to their own 
camps while under the influence of peyote. As the effects of the peyote 
subsided the people made their way homeward. At noon they bathed. 
About noon, also, the ceremonial tipi was dismantled. 

It should be added that peyote was not, under any circumstances, 
supposed to be eaten privately by an individual who did not “know” the 
peyote ceremony, or consumed anywhere except at a peyote ceremony 
such as has been described.1 To use it habitually or as a personal stim- 
ulant was thought to drive the person mad, and a number of instances 
to illustrate this were offered. The peyote shamans took trips to the 
south to replenish the supply of buttons. They kept these for ceremonial 
occasions and refused to give them out to individuals. 

We have now ceme to the end of our descriptive analysis, and it is 
our task to account, so far as we can, for the particular constellation of 
traits and attitudes with which we have been concerned. We have seen 
that the formal or outward peyote configuration, which has such a wide 
distribution throughout the tribes of the United States, was retained by 
the Mescalero almost without change. The reason for this slavish 
acceptance is not far to seek. The elements, or quite similar ones, were 
already present in Apache ceremonial usage. 

The Mescalero adopted some changes to make room for unfamiliar 
paraphernalia, it is true. Thus the gourd rattle appears in the Mescalero 
peyote ceremony and in no other Mescalero rite. But the Mescalero 
Apache had long since used buffalo hoof rattles, deer hoof rattles, and 
the like; the step was not a challenging transformation. Likewise, in no 
other Mescalero ceremony is a mound of earth in the shape of a crescent 
to be found. On the other hand, crude ground tracings did grace a 
Mescalero rite occasionally, and the moon was much in evidence in ritual 
song and design. The staff of the peyote shaman seems an innovation 
at first thought; yet it has a counterpart in the “‘old age stick” held by 
the singer in the girl’s puberty rite. Practically all other elements of 
the generalized and wide-spread peyote rite struck responsive chords 
somewhere in Mescalero ceremonialism. Ritual smoking, the use of eagle 
feathers, a ceremonial circuit, and practically all peyote traits which 


1 It is a general Mescalero belief that those who make use of a ceremony 
to which they have no rightful claim will die or go mad. The extension of 
this rule to peyote is indicative of the shamanistic background of the cere- 
mony. The peyote shaman who knows its lore in full is the only one who 
can handle peyote at will with immunity, therefore. 
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might be called to mind were scarcely new when the Mescalero first 
became acquainted with the use of peyote. The formal pattern could 
easily be accepted by the Mescalero without concession or loss, especially 
since they proceeded at once to interpret the inner meaning in their 
own terms. 

In some places, peyote has been associated with anti-white feeling, and 
it may be wondered, perhaps, why the rite did not organize such attitudes 
for the Mescalero.1 It so happens that the place of ritual opposition 
against the whites was already usurped before the introduction of peyote. 
There is an aboriginal Mescalero ceremony which has as its function the 
consternation and defeat of enemies, and this was immediately directed 
against the whites at the time of first contact. 

Another query that might arise concerns the lack of Christian elements 
in the Mescalero peyote cult. There are a number of factors which 
together may be responsible for this. The Mescalero were a nomadic 
people, and there had been no opportunity until comparatively recent 
times to establish missions among them with any success. They were 
one of the last groups of American Indians to be thoroughly subdued, 
moreover. The influence of Christian dogma upon them was con- 
sequently slight. Most important of all, the Christianized version of peyote 
was not the tenor of the first wave or movement. As Radin has so well 
demonstrated in his Winnebago material, the ascendancy of Christian 
symbology was the result of a reinterpretation or secondary movement, 
and by the time this movement gained force, Mescalero peyote was 
rapidly losing ground and was soon to be virtually abandoned. 

We have noted that the ideological forms, meanings, and values which 
Mescalero peyote assumed were those of a former pattern. That pattern 
consisted in a congeries of elements which included shamanism, the 
rivalry and dislike between shamans, the cure as essential to ritual, and 
the fear of witches. That the hostility and suspicion which sprang up 
among those in attendance at a peyote rite derived in the first instance 
from the strongly individualistic, shamanistic premise of aboriginal 
Mescalero religion is beyond cavil. What we have to take cognizance of 
now is a factor which apparently encouraged this asymmetrical, antag- 
onistic outgrowth and provided the setting and framework within which 
traditional suspicions and fears might have easy and direct expression. 
We refer to white contact. 

By this time the Mescalero had experienced the first shock of white 
impingement and cultural dislocation. Their range and freedom had been 
largely curtailed. The buffalo herds had been destroyed, their old basis 
of economy truncated. Hitherto they had gained confidence and self- 
satisfaction from forays against non-Apache groups. Now the complete- 


1 The writer has recorded an interesting description of a Tonkawa peyote 
ceremony where the anti-white manifestations were clearly marked. 
12* 
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ness and relentlessness of white invasion and Apache subjugation 
effectively prevented the Mescalero from moving against traditional foes 
or new masters. Antagonism there had always been among these people. 
But such antagonisms were diffused and diluted by distance before. These 
people had lived in small, rather widely separated local groups, and these 
local groups, with their acknowledged leaders, were independent and 
self-sufficient economic units. The suspicions and misgivings which the 
members of one bore the members of another did not often find oppor- 
tunity to come to a head in open opposition. Except for a few festive 
occasions there were no large gatherings under aboriginal conditions. 

The beginning of the reservation period precipitated a startling trans- 
formation. These little groups, with their heritage of independence on 
the one hand and mutual suspicions on the other, were thrust together 
within the reservation boundaries while their world of local autonomy, 
hunting, freedom, and raiding, tumbled about their ears. One possession 
the whites had not yet wrested from them, — their ceremonies. Peyote 
became the intensification and apotheosis of traditional religious values 
at a time when frustration and unwelcome reservation problems turned 
aggressions towards the nearest and only available victims. A predatory 
people, shorn of their weapons, over-awed by white soldiery, unable to 
advance against former Mexican and Indian foes, warred among them- 
selves at another level. The particular emphasis upon contest and rivalry 
in Mescalero peyote, then, may be interpreted as a consequence of the 
interaction of aboriginal patterns and conditions arising from white 
contact. 

But this ugly and unhealthy emphasis carried within it the very 
contradictions which were to destroy it. The feuds and reprisals which 
grew out of the peyote rite shocked and alienated even many of its 
former adherents. The antagonisms became so open and bloody that 
they invited interference on the part of agency officials, and, since the 
shamanistic principle prevailed, it was possible, for all practical purposes, 
to root out the rite by directing attacks upon the few men who controlled 
it. With the passage of time the Mescalero became more adapted to 
reservation life. If former enmities did not entirely disappear, they at 
least grew more attenuated. The shamans flung the weight of their 
ceremonies against white encroachments, but white ascendency was not 
impaired. The young went to school and came to look with less favor and 
confidence on the shaman. With the diminution of the shaman’s prestige, 
the peyote ceremony lost much of its motive power. Today peyote is 
seldom eaten at Mescalero, and then with little of the ritual and attention 
which once surrounded its use. 
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FORTY SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The Council of the American Folk-Lore Society met in Williams 
Hall, Andover, Massachusetts, at noon December 28, 1935 with 
Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons presiding. The following members of the 
Council were present: Ruth Benedict, Ruth Bunzel, Erna Gunther, 
A. Irving Hallowell, Alexander Lesser, Robert Lowie, Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Gladys A. Reichard, John R. Swanton, Alexander M. Tozzer. 

The reports of the Secretary, Treasurer and Editor were accepted 
as read. 

The Council directed and authorized the Secretary, in the absence 
of the Treasurer, to liquidate the bonds of the Mortgage Bond Company 
of New York in accordance with the accepted reorganization of the 
Company now called the Mortbon Company of New York. 

The Editor presented a plan for selling Journals and Memoirs of the 
Society and the chair appointed Ruth Benedict and Alexander Lesser a 
committee to carry out the plan with power to act. 


The following officers were elected: 
PRESIDENT, Archer Taylor. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, Martha W. Beckwith. 
SECRETARY, Gladys A. Reichard. 
TREASURER, Ruth M. Underhill. 
EpiTor, Ruth Benedict. 


AssocIATE EpiTors, Franz Boas, G. L. Kittredge, C.-Marius Barbeau, 
A. Espinosa, E. C. Parsons. 

CouNcILLorS: For term ending 1936: Ralph Boggs, J. F. Dobie, 
A.1I. Hallowell, M. J. Herskovits, George Herzog, F.W. Hodge, Alexander 
Lesser, F. G. Speck, Clark Wissler. 


For term ending 1937: Ruth Bunzel, John M. Cooper, Dean Fansler, 
A. L. Kroeber, Louise Pound, Duncan Strong, Stith Thompson. 

For term ending 1938: A. L. Campa, Mellinger Henry, D. Jenness, 
Ralph Linton, J. Alden Mason, Truman Michelson, Robert Redfield, 
J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, Leslie White. 


There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


Giapys A. REICHARD, 
Secretary. 
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At the annual meeting of the Society the following program was 
presented: 

Forum: The Place of the Navajo in the Southwest. 

A. V. Kidder, The Navajo in the Light of Archaeology. 

Ruth Benedict, Distribution of Southwest Folk Tales. 

Gladys A. Reichard, The Use of Parallels in tracing Navajo History. 

Elsie Clews Parsons, Relations between Navajo and Pueblos. 

Leland C. Wyman, Navajo Diagnosticians. 

Walter Dyk, A Theory and some Practices on Property Inheritance 
among the Navajo. 

Elsie Clews Parsons, Riddles and Metaphors among American Peoples. 

Phillips Barry, A Note on the Psychopathology of Ballad Singing. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
The membership of the American Folk-Lore Society is as follows: 


1935 1934 
Active members, of whom 37 are Memoir members ... I9gI 242 


Total 205 256 


Although we secured a number of-new members this year, so many 
failed to keep up their membership that the total number of paid mem- 
berships shows a loss of fifty, and this loss is reflected in the Treasurer’s 
report. 

Until this year the membership did not show the effects of the de- 
pression but the loss seems to be due to it, although there may of course 
be other reasons. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Giapys A. REICHARD, 


Secretary. 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
Income 
Proms Monsbors at $ 454.40 
From Branch Society, Cambridge .............. 139.75 
3.00 
Income from permanent fund.................. 31.95 
Total Income $ 1862.64 
Balance from Dec. 1934 ......sccccccccccccces 1329.26 


Total Assets $ 3191.90 : 
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Expenditures 
Publication and mailing of Journal 
376.57 
$ 857.07 
Folk-Tales of the Coast Salish, Memoir XXVII 
683.11 
Federal tax on checks, 1934..........eeeeeeee: .06 
Total Expenditures $ 1871.24 
$ 3191.90 
1871.24 


There are several outstanding bills which have not been paid which 
the Editor will outline in her report. Since Stechert’s check for sales 
has come in, all but one of these items will be taken care of. The Editor 
will present a plan for sales which may help to defray the expenses of 
the Kwakiutl Memoir which is now in the mails. 

Because of the reorganization of the Mortgage Bond Company of 
New York the interest on the bonds has been greatly reduced. The 
Secretary, acting for the Treasurer, will ask for authorization for re- 
deeming the bonds in the hands of the new company, now called the 
Mortbon Company of New York. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RutH M. UNDERHILL, 
Treasurer. 


EDITOR’S REPORT 


The first three issues of the Journal for the past year have been 
distributed, and the fourth is in press. Owing to the condition of the 
treasury it has been impossible to increase the size of the Journal, and 
the great amount of valuable material available makes this especially 
regrettable. 

Memoijy X XVII, Folk-Tales of the Coast Salish, by Thelma Adamson, 
has been jdistributed during the past year, and Memoir XXVIII, Kwa- 
kiutl Culkure as reflected in Mythology, by Franz Boas, is now in the 
mails. Ji addition, Pt. II of Memoir XXVI, Folklore of the Antilles, 
French #nd English, by Elsie Clews Parsons, is in page proof, and 
Memoir jX XIX, Iowa Folklore, by Earl J. Stout, is in press. The pub- 
lication #f Memoir XXVIII was made possible by a grant of $ 500.00 
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from the National Academy of Sciences, the additional expense being 
borne by the Society. The cost of Pt. II of Memoir XXVI, like that 
of Pt. I in 1933, has been borne entirely by Dr. Parsons, and an anon- 
ymous gift of $750.00 from an Iowan contributor has provided for 
the publication of Memoir XXIX. The manuscript of the Concordance 
of Southwest Folklore, which has been many years in preparation, has 
been received from Dr. Erna Gunther. Dr. Parsons, who has financed 
the preparation of the concordance, has also provided for its publi- 
cation, and after a final editing it will be sent to press. 


BENEDICT, 
Editor. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOLKTALE CONGRESS IN SWEDEN. — At the invitation of the Gustav 
Adolf Akademi fér Folklivsforskning a Congress of Students of the Folk- 
tale was held in Lund (Sweden) on November 6—8, 1935. The specialists 
invited were limited to twenty-five from various European countries and 
America. The intimate discussion possible in this small group as well as 
the work of the public sessions was of the greatest value to all of us. 

At a preliminary meeting at Uppsala a group of folklorists and anthro- 
pologists had drafted proposals for an International Institute for the Folk- 
lore and Anthropology of Northern Europe and the European populations 
of America. The Folktale Congress approved of the plan and appointed 
a committee to meet this spring in Berlin to arrange the first meeting of 
the larger Congress to be held in Edinburgh in July, 1937. Of the new 
Institute the folktale will be only one of the divisions. The immediate pur- 
pose of the Institute is to bring together the thousands of items concerning 
folk belief, folk costume, peasant houses, place names, local tradition, 
customs, dialect, folktale, ballad, folk dance, and folk art and music, espe- 
cially as these are now scattered in archives and museums in Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Prague, Berlin, Dorpat, Helsingfors, Oslo, Copenhagen, Gothenberg, 
Uppsala, Stockholm, Lund, and other European cities. A central archive 
is a part of the plan, as well as an international journal. 

The meeting in Edinburgh is to be under the auspices of the Scottish 
Anthropological Society. 

ST1TH THOMPSON. 

Indiana University. 


RIDDLES AND METAPHORS AMONG INDIAN PEOPLES. — The Pueblo In- 
dians have been exposed for centuries to Spanish riddles and tales; they 
have taken over the tales but not the riddles. The same thing I found to 
be true of the Zapoteco-speaking people of Oaxaca, Mexico, and it is probably 
true of most Hispanic Indians. The Micmac Indians I met had not acquired 
riddles from French-speaking neighbors. In fact the only instance of borrow- 
ing riddles that has been recorded among North American Indians as far 
as I know is among the Tinneh of the Yukon who got some riddles from 
their Russian neighbors. In 1896 Dr. Boas heard two riddles from an Eskimo 
of Hamilton Inlet, Labrador.! No other North American Indian riddles have 
been recorded. It would appear that the riddle form is not native in Indian 
cultures and that there is resistance to borrowing it. 

Yet recently Mr. and Mrs. Redfield have recorded riddles among Maya 
and Spanish-speaking Indians of Chan Kom and Dzitas, Yucatan?; Sahaguin 
recorded riddles among the Aztecs, we may recall, and in the Book of Chilam 


1 JAFL XXXIX, 486. 

? Redfield, M. P. The Folk Literature of a Yucatecan Town, 49—50. Con- 
tributions to American Archaeology, no. 13, Pub. no. 456, Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, 1935. Redfield, R. and Villa, A. Chan Kom, 329—330, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1934. 
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Balam of Chumayel, recently edited by Ralph L. Roys and published by 
the Carnegie Institution, is given an Interrogation on ceremonial matters 
in a curiously riddlelike form. The riddles recorded both by the Redfields 
and by Sahagtin appear to me to be Spanish in content, but they suggest 
that there was something in Aztec and Mayan practices or habits of mind 
that lent itself to European riddling. What that was is indicated, I think, 
in the Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel. This book was compiled as 
late as 1782, but, like other books of Chilam Balam, from earlier records. 
It was customary at the beginning of each katun or approximately twenty 
year period for the chiefs to hold a sort of civil service examination of sub- 
chiefs, an examination in the occult knowledge known as the language of 
Zuyua, which was the language of the early invading chiefs from Toltec 
Mexico. This catechism was called naatal-nat, a term that in the sixteenth 
century Motul dictionary was defined in Spanish as enigma or saying what 
it is, gué es cosi cosa dezivla. Here was a formal specific act of acculturation 
between European riddling and examining a candidate for chieftaincy in 
esoteric matters or hard words. The interrogation of the chiefs, as the 
translator calls the catechism, ranges from sacrosanct to frivolous, from the 
dates of the conception, birth, and death of Christ to iguanas and turkey- 
cocks, to a man’s shadow, his fingers or toes. Spanish and Mayan content 
are alike indicated. ‘‘Son, bring me the old farmers, with beards to their 
navels. It is a muddy arrowroot,”’ or, ““Bring to me here with them the 
women who guard the fields, white complexioned women. I will remove 
their skirts and eat them. It is a jicama.’’ These might well be Spanish 
cosi cosa. ‘‘Son, bring a mutual confession of sin that I may see it here. 
It is the maguey. — Bring the first sorcerers, there are four of them. They 
are the gopher, the spotted agouti, the Mexican agouti and the peccary. — 
Bring me the bird of the night and the drilled stone of the night, and with 
them the brains of the sky. Great is my desire to see them here.’’ What he 
wants is a stick used to scrape copal gum (from the tree)... (and) a bead of 
precious stone. The brains of the sky are copal gum. — ‘‘Son, bring me the 
firefly of the night. Its odor shall pass to the north and to the west. Bring 
with it the beckoning tongue of the jaguar.” ‘‘It is well, father.’’ What he 
asks for is a smoking tube filled with tobacco. The beckoning tongue of the 
jaguar for which he asks is fire. — These are surely Indian, Indian paraphrases 
for Indian matters. 

What is the Interrogation of the chiefs, in so far as it is Indian, but an 
examination in the kind of paraphraseology, both ritualistic and secular, 
that has been found among various Indian peoples ?? I will give illustrations 
~ 1 Pp. 88—08, 125—13I, 157. 

? Tllustrations: Coeur d’Aléne, ‘‘There is a hole in his moccasin near the 
big toe’’ means that in the presence of some woman (perhaps a wife taken 
in a strange world) he is longing for another (perhaps his former and real 
wife). ‘‘Beaver’s older sister is going upstream, Beaver’s younger sister is 
going downstream’”’ means that something important is going to happen. 
(Dr. Reichard, personal communication) 

Kwakiutl, An ancestral mountain spirit calls salmon roe by a different 
name than the name used by human beings. (Boas, F. Kwakiutl Tales. 
Col. Un. Contrib. to Anthrop., Vol. 26, p. 66.) 
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from the southwest of the U.S.A. and of Mexico. ‘‘The beam is broken,’’ 
says the Pueblo Indian of Isleta, New Mexico, when he wishes to warn against 
the presence of a stranger whom he will refer to as a hawk. The crows are 
wearing blue moccasins means to Hopi children that the kachina are coming 
to dance.! A war ceremonial of Hano was announced by the phrase ‘‘Sweat 
in our hands!’’ which referred to the ritual posture of folded arms and 
closed hands, whereby the hands sweated.? In ritual smoking a Zufi will 
ask not for a smoke but for “‘water,’”’ and a cigarette is called water roll.® 
Scalps are referred to as water-filled covering ;* the Spirits, as holders of the 
roads; Navaho, as coyote, just as in the Books of Chilam Balam offensive 
personages are the great hawk of the town, the moth in the hive or of the 
town, the fox.’ ‘You are on top of my head,”’ says the Acoma Town chief 
to his children, the townspeople, identifying himself with the rocks on which 
the Acoma houses stand. The rocks represent the sacred corn ears of the 
great Mother, the maize goddess whom the Town chief also represents.*® 
“‘Be man-woman!”’ exclaims the Tewa when he urges someone to show cour- 
age or assume office, ceremonially or supernaturally. Possibly he is implying 
the concept of duality in the supernatural, or more probably the words are 
part of that difficult speech Pueblo chiefs,’ just like Maya chiefs, are ex- 
pected to be well versed in. 

We noted that the chiefly or esoteric language of the Maya was tradition- 
ally of Mexican provenience. Of the Toltec we have no records, but Zapotec 
and Aztec attached great importance to ceremonious, chiefly speech, and 
functionaries versed in the words of God, God’s spokesmen, are still to be 
found in Zapotec towns. For the most part they serve as marriage go-be- 
tweens and wedding speechifiers but they also speak for the chief i. e. the 
Presidente, when he does not know the proper language. In marriage speeches 
a dwelling is called the gentleman’s shade;* the bride will be referred to 
as a rose® or flowering spray; and turkeys are called bigin (Sp. mitrefos), 
small crested birds that flock, the sacred birds of the Virgin. In a Zapotec 
tale the suitor is asked for unusual marriage gifts. ‘“‘Bring me,’’ says Father 
Never-Forgets in Chumayel phraseology, ‘‘the deer which is stationary, the 
eagle which is in the middle of the sky, and a gourdful of flowers from 
the bottom of the lake.’’ The flowers are flowers, but, elucidates God’s 


1 Parsons, E.C. A Pueblo Indian Journal, MAAA 32: 8off., 1925. 

2 Parsons, E.C. The Ceremonial Calendar at Tewa, American Anthro- 
pologist, XXVIII, 216, 1926. 

3’ Bunzel, R.A. Zufi Ritual Poetry, 673. 47th Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. 
Ethnology, 1932. 

4 Zui Ritual Poetry, 676. 

5 The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel, 156. 

6 White, Leslie A. Supplementary Data on Acoma. (In ms.) 

7 “Hard words, good words.”’ (Parsons, E.C. Tewa Tales, MAFLS XIX, 
IIo, I12, 1926.) 

8 In Aztec speeches men of position were called shade trees. For cere- 
monious speeches, see Sahagtn VI, Ch. 12. 

* Or, rose of Castille growing in the garden of Paradise. 
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spokesman,! the deer is a little nopal cactus and the eagle is a bean 
tree. 

In European folklore here is what would be called a riddle-tale, like the 
familiar tale of the princess who asked riddles or that rhyming riddle from 
a dim past and a moonlight night which runs: 


Me riddle me riddle me ree 

Where were you last Friday night ? 
The wind did blow, my heart did ache 
To see what a hole that Fox did make. 


European riddle-tales or tale-riddles seem to have been thought of as tests, 
dating possibly from a time when riddles may not have been a form of 
pastime but, as among the Maya, an expression of metaphorical language 
to grave ends, such as still exists in our culture in such phrases as the Lamb 
of God or the Little Flower or the Safeguard of Liberty. 

Speaking in metaphor may prepare the way for riddling; on the other 
hand, if the jump is too sudden, love of metaphor might be expected to 
block the way. The American publicist who refers to the Constitution as a 
floating dock or a lighthouse would not ask you, ‘‘What is like a floating 
dock ?’”’ Even the Maine Islander who calls a floating empty bottle (toggle 
bottle) a tide walker or a dead Indian would not think of making it into a 
riddle. The war chief who gives a Zuni youth his first smoke would never 
ask him, ‘‘What is a coyote ?”’ Resistance or indifference to riddling probably 
means that metaphorical language is still too sincere to be tampered or 
played with. 

What then was the self-conscious or sophisticated language stage in Mayan 
or Aztec Mexico that made Spanish riddles acceptable? Was it the practice 
of interrogating on sacrosanct matters, an indigenous practice which was 
paralleled and undoubtedly supported by the confessionarios or catechisms 
of the Catholic friars ? Witness the first examination questions in the book 
of Chumayel which are on dates in true Mayan fashion, but are about Cath- 
olic personages. The confessionario is concerned with doctrine and be- 
haviour as well as with the metaphorical meaning of words. Beliefs and 
ritual are implicit in the Interrogation, probably more than we know for I 
surmise double meanings, but its outstanding concern is with metaphorical 
description; consistently with Indian attitude the examination is fundamen- 
tally linguistic,? not doctrinal. In the Interrogation we see the hard words 
or esoteric metaphors of Indian speech becoming secularized into Spanish 
riddles. The Interrogation is on the Indian side of the Indian-Spanish divide, 
but very near the divide; Sahagtin’s riddles and the Yucatecan riddles are 
well over on the Spanish side. 

ELsIE CLEws PARSONS. 

Rye, N. Y. 


1 God’s spokesman when he serves as marriage go-between is identified 
with Hummingbird. Probably that was the metaphor applied to him. 

2 At least one pun is indicated. The early Aztecs were punsters, as are 
the Pueblos. As punning or playing with sounds dissociated from their 
original meaning was one of the Old World approaches to writing, the 
extent of punning not only in Central American glyphs but in Indian speech 
in general deserves study. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Wor.p oF Mytus. Frank Chapin Bray. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 

well Co., 1935. Pp. x, 323. 

Mr. Bray has attempted to present in this book an abbreviated mythology 
of all races. He has undertaken, as he says, an ‘‘adventurous flight through 
the World of Myths.”’ This air-minded author calls this supernatural world, 
which he has explored, ‘‘the Mythosphere,”’ a term well suited for the task 
he has tackled in this book. For the fecund imagination of our forebears has 
peopled the air, the earth, and the floods with demons, good and evil. 

In his treatment of this vast subject, the author has divided the super- 
natural world into geographical categories, giving us thus racial and regional, 
tribal and national myths. The chief divisions are ‘“‘Europe and the Medi- 
terranean,”’ ‘‘Asia,’’ ‘‘Africa,’’ ‘“‘the Pacific’’ and ‘‘the Americas.’’ Each main 
division has subdivisions. The first division deals with Celtic, Nordic, Slavic, 
Finnish, Russian, Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Syro-Phoenician, Canaanite and 
Jewish myths. The second category comprises Babylonian, Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Arabian, Mohammedan, Southeastern Asiatic, Hindu, Chinese and 
Japanese myths. The division on Africa is limited to primitive negro myths, 
that on the Pacific enumerates Australian aboriginal, Philippine and Pacific 
Ocean Island myths. The last section on the Americas contains North 
American, Central American and South American myths. Each of these 
chapters starts with a prefatory paragraph, which tells of the origin and 
character of the people who peopled their land with these mythological beings. 
Then follows a dictionary of the mythological characters arranged in alpha- 
betical order. The treatment given to each of these creations of human 
fancy and belief is necessarily short but succinct. The alphabetical index in 
the back of the book is very helpful for the reader who wishes to consult 
this Who’s Who in Mythology for a particular personage without knowing 
his land of origin. 

We do not doubt for a moment the author’s assertion that, very early in 
the preparation of the material for his book, he lost count of the number of 
books and articles which he had consulted; and although no authorities are 
cited anywhere in the book, we have the author’s word for the fact that no 
statement in it lacks reliable and reputable authority. This statement, however, 
must be taken with a grain of salt. The authority on Dagon (Dagan) as a 
Pheenician or Babylonian fish-god is rather antiquated. We can find no Pheeni- 
cian or Babylonian pictures of fish-gods, although there were priests who wore 
fish-skin mantles. Dagan was known in the Assyrian-Babylonian region one 
thousand years earlier than any mention of him found in Pheenicia-Palestine. 
Dagan-Will-Hear was a well known Assyrian king, who lived ca. 1840 B.C. 
In fact, Dagan is well known in cuneiform as a grain-god. But what we 
cannot understand is how the author arrived at the conclusion that Asmo- 
deus was a Jewish goddess. Has he never read the Book of Tobith, and has 
he never heard of the demon lover of the beautiful Sarah, who, out of jealousy, 
successively slew seven men to whom she was married, as soon as each had 
entered the nuptial chamber ? 
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Notwithstanding the mass of material presented between the covers of 
this book, for which he will be very grateful, the student of mythology will 
note many important omissions. He will, first of all, miss the ‘‘small people’’ 
of the various racial mythologies, such as goblins and hobgoblins, gnomes and 
brownies, pygmies and pyxies. Nor will he find in this book mention of 
fairies and nymphs, mermaids and undines, ghouls and shaitans, incubi and 
succubi, sylphs and salamanders, peris and farfadets, feux-follets and Jack 
o’ Lanterns. Among other important omissions should be noted Cacus, 
Cocytus and Lamia of classical mythology, Kali of Hindu mythology, Balkis, 
Leviathan, Lucifer and Mammon of Judeo-Christian mythology, Erminsul, 
Grendel, Hrim-Grimmir, Iggdrasil, Nehallenia and Wieland of Nordic myth- 
ology, and the beautiful fairies Mab (Mob) and Melusina of Welsh and French 
legend, respectively. 

The Index, too, is not free from omissions. In checking up on the person- 
ages mentioned in the book, we found that Naamah and Shamdon, whom 
we meet in the text, are not listed in the Index. 

In spite of the few inaccuracies and insufficiencies pointed out, the book 
is a very valuable and serviceable reference work for the man who does not 
have within his reach the larger works on the mythologies of the various 
races. 

MAXIMILIAN RuDWIN. 

Hunter College 

New York City. 


Tue DiaBotic Root: a study of Peyotism, the new Indian religion, among 
the Delaware. Vincenzo Petrullo. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, University Museum, 1934. Pp. 185. 

As the secondary title suggests, this study is limited to the peyote cult 
among two groups of Delaware in Oklahoma. The cult was introduced in 
1880 from the Comanche by a Delaware called John Wilson. The relatively 
simple and ritualistic religion was immediately accepted and reworked by 
a series of leaders. Dr. Petrullo’s study devotes a commendable amount of 
space to personal statements concerning belief and experiences within the 
cult, as well as to variations between leaders. The content is then compared 
to old Delaware ritualism and to Christianity. Lack of material from Kiowa 
and Comanche prevents a complete comparison of sources and a complete 
evaluation of individual variations as opposed to cultural borrowings. 

In his conclusions the author finds that Delaware doctrine and ideology 
have persisted in Peyotism whereas ritualistic forms have been largely re- 
placed due to economic and practical handicaps. A tentative suggestion of 
“‘ethnologic law”’ is made in the statement that, ‘‘A people’s way of thinking 
changes more slowly than does its objective life.” 

Dr. Petrullo’s book is one more contribution to the definitive and com- 
prehensive study of Peyotism which is still to be written. In a broader 
frame Peyotism may be counted among those religious adjustments like the 
1870 and 1890 Ghost Dances, Shakerism and the Christianized Prophet cults 
of the Columbia which aborigines in contact with western European culture 
have used to facilitate their adaptation to changing social forms. 
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Concerning format, it is to be regretted that essentially so slender a pub- 
lication should be enclosed between boards and be given the appurtenances 
of a more pretentious work. This is in no wise a reflection upon the author 
but rather upon the unnecessarily expensive form of publication adopted 
by some university presses. 

Cora Du Bots. 

New York City. 


THE MEDICINE-MAN OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN AND HIS CULTURAL BACK- 
GROUND. William Thomas Corlett. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1935. Pp. viii, 369; 23 illus. 

This is not a book for the professional student of culture. Nor can it be 
said to be for the intelligent layman. Rather Dr. Corlett displays the sym- 
pathetic interests of a trained medical man for the superstitious practices 
of a less enlightened people with an almost oversaturation of sentimentality 
for the threatened disappearance of the ‘‘noble redskin.”’ In short this book 
belongs to the antiquarians. 

The title of Dr. Corlett’s book is somewhat misleading, for the American 
Indian medicine-man is not placed in his cultural background. A thorough- 
going analysis of the social forces that determine and mold the career of 
the shaman among the various American Indian cultures remains to 
be done. 

A chapter on the diseases of the aborigines of the New World makes clear 
the need for expert and careful study in this highly technical field. No con- 
tribution is made by Dr. Corlett when he implies that the skilled trephining 
of the Peruvians is to be identified with the practices of shamans who cure 
through the exercise of their supernatural powers. 

A broad scientific survey of shamanism in the New World would serve 
a useful purpose, while a book of this type tends to be of interest only to 
those who enjoy accounts of the exotic beliefs and practices found in primi- 
tive societies. 

WILLARD Z. PaRK. 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois. 
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